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Trologue to the Second Edition 

P. T. RAJU 


It is a satisfaction to know that the first edition of The Concept 
of Man IS exhausted, and the pubhshers have called on me to 
prepare the second. This proves how the new subject, com- 
parative philosophy, has begun to attract the minds of educated 
readers. It is also a sign of the contemporary interest in man and 
his nature, an interest that has become earnest and anxious in 
the face of his tremendous achievements, which have become 
also potent and potential dangers to his very existence This 
book is not planned merely to glonfy man, who has done too 
much havoc in the world to deserve undiluted praise. Man is 
attempting also to overcome the very evil that he has himself 
created and is creating, to evolve something good out of that 
very evil, or turn evil into good. It seems that this dialectical 
process of turning good into evil and evil into good is an aspect 
of the history of culture and civilization, through which the 
unending creativity of man is expressed. 

But whence does man derive this unendmg capacity^ He 
appears to be a speck m the cosmic dust. Is he really the tiny 
creature he appears to be^ He seems to have infinite creative 
power somehow working through a fimte physical body. What 
is the source of this infinite power that manifests itself not as 
omnipotence, but as an endless evolving capacity to overcome 
difficulties? If man is merely the mechanical or the organic body 
he appears to be, how can he be creative of these four or five 
thousand years of culture and civilization? A creative being is 
^d must be a free bemg. From where does man derive his 
freedom, if he is only the physical body? Or is his being rooted 
m sometog great and infimte, which is metaphysically too 

deep to fathom and does not manifest itself m its completeness 
at any one time? ^ 


can we formulate the concept of such a being, the 
depths of whom are unfathomable, the workings of whom can- 
not be fixed completely in terms of the determinate laws of 
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cause and effect, and who asserts his freedom and becomes 
elusive the moment we attempt to determme his nature? Some 
fnends and cntics expected the formulation of a new concept of 
man at the end of the last edition and a definition of the concept 
The present is.' in many philosophical centres of the world, an 
age of conceptual analysis If a new concept of man were 
formulated, it could perhaps be analysed, be tom to pieces, or 
bandied about among groups of young philosophers argmng for, 
against, or in the middle Several defimtions of man have been 
given m the histoiy of philosophy There is Anstotle’s defimtion 
that man is a rational animal and another that he is a pohtical 
animal But it IS now said that man is not the only animal that 
is pohtical or rational Some of the higher anunals are said to 
exhibit these charactenstics Accordmg to another definition, 
man is a moral or ethical animal But again, some ammals shoiv 
tethical behaviour. It is said that man is the meeting point of the 
fimte and the infimte But which object does not touch the 


mfinite and is not a meetmg pomt of the fimte and the mfimte? 
Another defimtion is that man is a self-consaous anunal But 
we get into difficulties, if we are to define 'self-consaous’ We 
are told by depth-psychologists that man is not fully conscious 
of hunself, and if degrees of self-consaousness are admitted, 
many ammals have it up to a degree If, as Leibmz said, 
monad is an mfimte m itself and if, to his conception, we add 
that nothing m the world is absolutely self-subsistent, what 
defimtion can we give of an 5 dhmg, if the defimtion is to give a 
complete idea of the nature of that object? How can we a 
formula that fully expresses the content of its concept l^e 
above defimtions are valuable descnpbons ^d we ™ 
know their imphcations and presuppositions We can, inde^, 
give the defimtion of an object for a purpose and so of 
but such a defimtion cannot reveal the ° ^ ^ 

covered by the purpose In the saences, eg, m 
complete Understanding of an event or ^ JL^Sd stJ 
result m its conceptual formulation, ^Si 

bohzation But when the object to be 

an expectation seems to be, at le^t at the p several 

mteUectual over-ambition In this ^ unage or 

concepts of man manjs.tliejmage_oLG . j ... rir7rfi^nlHr*of 

giinya, man is a umty of spint and body, man 
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unity of spint, soul, and body; man is a unity of spint, reason, 
mind, life, and body; and so on. These definitions — or descnp- 
tions — may be added to those mentioned above. Let the reader 
formulate, if he likes, a new concept or definition then. 

The aim of this book is m fact to discover the content of the 
concept of man, it is not to give a new definition or to formulate 
a new concept. It is rather to obtain insight into the full nature 
of man, to understand his nature m the hght of the important 
traditions of the world, which are influenang our thought and 
action in almost all spheres of life, to determine the truth of 
each, and to view it in the hght of the others. However, such a 
task IS only one of the aims of the editors The other aim is to 
find out a basis for comparative philosophy. What can be the 
basis for companng the different philosophical traditions? What 
should be the common denominator for the companson? 
Should we start accepting some rehgion or some philosophy as 
the model, as containing the final truth, and examine the others 


to find out how far they approximate to, or how far they differ 
from this final truth? First, this book does not msh to be a book 
on comparative rehgion On this subject many works have been 
WTitten To accept some rehgion as having the final truth, unless 
philosophically and self-reflectively done— if it can be done 
then at all— hurts the feelings of the men of other rehgions, who 
think that their own rehgion is the true prop of human life 
Besides, the ideas of truth and human hfe lead to philosophy, 
not merely to rehgion, except in those cases m which philosophy 
and rehgion cannot be separated and are called by the same 
name. If we wish to avoid such cases, we have to omit the entire 
pMosophies of India and China, and also of Judaism This book 
will then be only one on western philosophy. With the idea of 
not including reh'gions as such, Christianity and Islam were not 
included in the first edition But as all scholars accept that the 
main important centres of philosophical ongin in the world are 
Chma and India m the East and Palestine and Greece in the 
West-^though Palestme is called a part of the Middle East, its 
wS contnbutions have been absorbed by the 

the first edition was devoted to these four traditions 
Ihe contemporary interest in man— one may call it humanism 

w whatever other name one hkes 

-and the search for a common denominator for comnarin? and 
evaluating the philosophies of the East and the West cSded 
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And as the first book in a senes on the subject of comparative 
philosophy, it was thought, a volume on the comparative study 
of the nature of man as understood in the four philosophical 
traditions of the world would be appropnate. The other volumes 
on metaphysics, logic, ethics etc., are to follow But the greatest 
stumbhng block was the general misunderstandmg of Indian 
philosophy, which is not as simple as themdigenous philosophy 
of China and to which western philosophers could not give as 
much time as required and which they wanted to over-simphfy 
Ftrsi, the misunderstandings are due to the equating of Indian 
philosophy to the VedSnta, that to the Advaita, and that to the 
doctnne of Maya, so that the moment the word ‘Indian philo- 
sophy’ IS uttered, the western student thinks of M5ya and the 
unreahty of the world. But there are nearly as many philoso- 
phical traditions m India as anywhere else Secondly, one speaks 
of Indian philosophy as Hmdu philosophy, as though Jaimsm 
and Buddhism are not Indian. The misunderstandmg is mten- 


sified by the fact that no distinction is made by the philosophers 
of these traditions between philosophy and rehgion or rehgious 
thought — a point that has unfortunately to be repeated every 
now and then Rehgion for the people of India is a way of life 
and philosophy is reflection on the way of hfe, however argu- 
mentative and academical it be Hmduism, Jainism, and 
Buddhism are not faiths m the sense m which Christianity and 
Islam are, whatever be the advantages and disadvantage of not 
bemg such faiths A Hindu is jokingly said to be one who does 
not mmd being called a Hindu There is no philosophy that has 
called Itself Hmdu philosophy Thirdly, it has been usi^ o 
regard the phaosophies of salvation, particidarly the Vedant 
pMosophies, as the only philosophies of hfe ^ 

India But the Vedanta philosophies are based orfy 0 “ 
two oarts of the Veda, which is the source, directly or m- 
directiy, of all the philosophies of India The ^imamsa philo- 
sophy which IS a philosophy of thorough-gomg active hfe 

tsed onV first two parts of the Veda ^red 
except for saymg that it is a philosophy of ntuak and sacnfices 

ntual as the hfe of an orthodox the 

Sahaed achvtty ahd sacrtfce »d 

whole Jewish etlnoal though Its the 

into the Chnstian ethical thought Similarly, 
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Mimamsa philosophy that we find supported a life of unending 
activity. To ignore the importance of the Mimamsa philosophy 
of action, which is based on the first two parts of the Veda, is to 
ignore half the Veda and to give a one-sided picture of the 
Indian conception of the life of man. The conceptions of the 
Mimamsa and the Vedanta have been in conflict for hundreds 
of years and several attempts have been made to reconcile them 
by some Vedantins, by some Mimamsakas who turned Vedantic, 
and particularly by the epics and ethical codes A complete 
omission of the epics and the ethical codes in the presentation 
of the nature of man in Indian thought is not at all justified. All 
this explains why the chapter on Indian thought appeared 
comparatively long and complicated to those critics who expec- 
ted to see a simple picture of man according to what they con- 
sidered to be the simple 'unworldly Hmdu Philosophy’. If we 
ivant to understand any foreign philosophy, we should be 
prepared to be as modest, patient, and persevenng as when we 
study western philosophy. Over-simplification may lead to quick 
popularization, but not to true mutual understanding. 

Not only the desire to remove some misunderstandings and 
to correct some one-sided interpretations of Indian thought, but 
also the necessity of includmg more than three thousand years 
of its history made the chapter on Indian thought longer than 
any of the others — ^to which some critics took objection. In 
India there h^ been a continuous development of philosophies 
from the beginning to about the end of the fifteenth century. 
Chinese and Jewish thought, although equally hoary and con- 
tinuous, do not seem to present the same complexily as the 
Indian This fact has to be recognized and is too often over- 
looked In this book all the modem developments in India from 
the time of the advent of the British have been completely 
omitted and only what is considered to be an exposition of the 
ancient is included, with the aim of avoiding over-simplified 
tod one-sided presentation. The reader, it was thought, should 
^ attempted to draw conclusions 

philosophy, and even human life 

wSt we r upon 

what we consider to be our own philosophy, not merely to know 

where our strength hes, but also to locate our weak points and 

to w together the elroog preot, of aU treriiUoos S 
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chapter of the first edition, I may have missed some important 
points here and there, hut I did not think that any tradition 
contained the whole truth that could be said And I may repeat, 
even all put together do not contain the whole truth in its detail 
The future may bring to clearer focus new truth" and new 
insights, just as the depth-psychologists have compelled the 
world to accept the reahty of the Unconscious, which was only 
a speculative concept in German philosophy and a spiritual one 
in the Indian. It may be repeated also that the interest of 
neither the editors nor the contnbutors was rehgious in the 
sense of propagatmg one and cntiazing others 
The above is my reaction to the comments and criticisms of 
fnends and reviewers of the first edition, many of which were 
reaUy encouraging. Comparative philosophy is a new subject 
and my aim is to make it self-conscious and self-reflective. In 
phiIosoph3% anythmg new, a new approach— in truth nothing 
can be absolutely new in the human situation— cannot easily be 
fitted mto an established conceptual framework But if there is 
any truth, any value, any usefulness, in the new, it will be 
absorbed and may even be recognized to be old It is such ab- 
sorption and recogmtion that are wanted for the thinkrog man 
The idea of the second edition is the result not only of the 
contemporary mterest in man, but also of the dem^d and 
suggestion that the work should include the concept of mM m 
Christian, Islarmc, and communist philosophies The book can 
then be fairly comprehensive and the reader can get a general 
idea of the concepts of man that are influencing the destoes 
of the contemporary world, be can reflect on what f 

are thinking of man and his destmy, and alra ra J 

thinking about himself, and through such reflection 
reflection, he can know how man and his destmy ought to 
understood For fear about the length of the hook, it has hem 
foiidadvisableto Iimittheworktothe to 

The plan for preparing the three new ^apters 
their authors is the same as before, with of 

Womtomodifyitaccordmgtoconvemmmandnatoeoftt^ 

material. As before, the 

thdis, not those of the e^tois m their ou- 
ters also are first-rate auttonUm m ^ of the 
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Dr. Ibrahim Madkour is the Secretary General of the Academy 
of the Arabic Language in Cairo, and Professor M. B. Mitm is a 
member of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and 
Professor I. M. Bochenski regards him as 'the most outstanding 
representative of contemporary dialectical matenalism’.* 

I have not devoted another chapter to comparing the 
philosophies of the three new concepts with one another and 
with those of the first edition for several reasons, the chief of 
which lies in the peculiarity of these traditions each of which 
mamtains more strongly than those of the first edition that it is 
self-suffiaent. And if each of them is requested to examine the 
others, then space should be found for the answers also. These 
comments and answers may sometimes lead also to emotional 


and sentimental reactions for which it is difficult to give place 
in this book The last chapter of the first edition gives a general 
idea of the approach one may make to the comparative under- 
standing and estimate of the different concepts. The same 
approach may be made to the new chapters also, of course ivith 
necessary modifications If the book is critically studied and 
taught in the countries in which the different traditions are 
current, criticisms and counter-criticisms are bound to occur 


an)nvay. Exammation of others ought and will necessarily lead 
to self-examination j and in and through this passing from 
others to self and vice versa, a progressive clanfication and 
enrichment of the concept of man can take place. Comparison 
of philosophies ivith one s own as the norm can lead nowhere 
except to self-glorification. Comparisons for pointing out inci- 
dental similarities and differences may become cheap and 
insignificant, unless it has the higher aim of evolving richer 
concepts and of leading to deeper understanding. This task in 
its concrete form ^d detail, at the present stage of the develop- 
ment of comparative philosophy, may be left to thinkers and 
teasers of the subject m the different countries. However 
wthout the Tidiness to give and take, comparative studies 
truncated, although we may concede 
ffiat start, the presupposed absolute normative model 
may not be too different from one's own. 

worH^quer™ that moy sr.se in the rmme of 1*5.0™“ 



The ConcepI of Man 

”P “ “-Mlmctog-n the 
as of Kant— gigantic cemetenes of mankind whirh nnhr 

-ay aomve to eee' iStS 
concern of man for man is immediate and concrete not 
rclipously or intellectually remote and abstract. All religions 
dcologics, and speculative pliilosophies~in fact all tySs of 
philosophy— have now to face the demand to answer ^weral 
questions about the nature of man. Is man free? What is the 
nature of his freedom and where does it he? What are its foun- 
dations? Does the individual possess an individuahtv of his 
own. a destiny of his own? And what is the nature of his indi- 
viduality and destiny? What is meant by the dignity of the 
individual and what is it factually and concretely? What is 
meant by the spirit of man? Is it an empty word, the name of 
some acthnty, or a substantive? What is the nature of man as 
he exists and how are freedom, individuality and its dignity 
related to it? \Vhat is his essential relation to other human 
beings and how- should he live with them? What should be his 
orientation to his inner spmt, if it is real? And how is man to be 
trained and educated for realizing his potentiahties and destiny? 
These are additional questions for guiding the study of the new 
chapters also These arc questions which eveiy philosophy has 
to answer, religious or otherwise All philosophies are interested 
in defending the reality, freedom, individuality, and dignity of 
man The reader may read the chapters with these questions m 
mind, cull the answers, and see how and in what sense the ideas 


are defended in the different philosophies, and he may examine 
the grounds of defence. He can find out what is acceptable, 
what is unacceptable, the vahdity or invahdity of the grounds 
for the views expressed, the apphcability of the views, and 
determine for himself what the philosophy can and ought to be 
the elements of which are to include every idea that is valuable, 
acceptable, and apphcable, and its grounds. There is and must 
be a common area of interest for all the philosophies of man — 
the reader can see it — and it is at least the hfe and welfare of 


man, both as an mdividual and as a member of soaety and 
humanity. This area at least can be the point of approach for all 
philosophies and from this we can raise questions about the 
imphcations of the different philosophies, with of course the 
good of man, of humanity, and of world-peace in view Even if 
there is no new chapter on comparisons and evaluations, the 
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reader may reflect on these problems and the answers given by 
the different traditions. In this age, which is full of hope and 
yet full of apprehension, we have to reflect. 

It may be repeated again that comparative philosophy h^ 
come to a consciousness of itself only recently. Indeed, there is 
no that does not involve m some way, tacitly or 

overtly, some companson; but for that reason, every thinking 
is not called comparative philosophy. Again, Plato compared 
in his mind the views of Parmenides and Heraclitus, but he did 
not consider himself a comparative philosopher. Besides, there 
are comparative disciplines other than comparative philosophy, 
such as comparative religion, comparative literature, com- 
parative politics, comparative anthropology, comparative 
culture, and even comparative methodology — some of which 
are older than comparative philosophy and all of which are now 
attempting to be self-reflective and self-conscious and are 
groping for sigmficance and a meaningful method. This search 
for significance and method is of great promise, for it can go to 
the roots of the disciphnes and ask' What is philosophy? "ViTiat 
IS anthropology? \Vhat is methodology? and so on. Nobody 
would be interested in the comparison* Ceylon is an island and 
Cambodia is land-locked, unless there is some purpose in making 
it. As the purpose is human, geography, which was once a mere 
description of land and sea, has become a human (social) 
science. So the view that comparative philosophy is meant only 
to pomt out similanties and differences among cultures and 
find geographical, social, and racial conditions as reasons for the 
similanties and differences is an outdated one. What, other- 
wise, wiM mark out comparative philosophy from comparative 
culture? Many comparative studies are and can be overlapping 
but there must be something to distingmsh one from another. 
The interest of the man of comparative philosophy is philoso- 
phical and that of the man of comparative culture is cultural; 
although, if philosophy is the essential self-expression of culture, 
one may draw cultural conclusions from philosophy and philo- 
sophical conclusions from culture. 

The comparative philosopher cames out his comparisons and 
estimates m terms of a model philosophy. But this model is 
either clear in his mind or a v^e ideal for which his rational 
consaousne^ is aspirmg and gropmg and to which it is attempt- 
ing to provide a rational content through comparative study. 
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In the latter case, he is raising to himself the question What is 
an ideal philosophical system or world-view and how much and 
in what ways do the Afferent philosophical traditions of the 
world approximate to it? In the former case, he has already 
accepted a standard, a model, which is his own His question 
will be By how much do the other philosophies fall short of his 
own? But the philsopher who thmks that his own philosophy is 
the absolute model does not gam anything from comparative 
philosophy He is already self-assured, and his interest can at 
the most be one of vam cunosity or self-glonfication And to 
him will be apphcable the words of Caliph Omar? mutatis mutan- 
dis 'If the other philosophies say what mine says, they are un- 
necessary, if they do not say what mine says, they are false ’ 
But I should add that this remark does not apply to those 
researchers who are trying to find out whether the governments 
newly constituted after the pattern of the American, British, or 
Swiss democracies have come up to their standards. In such 
cases, the model is already accepted But in disciplines in which 
a model is not accepted as the absolute norm, one should 
appreciate the desirabihty of avoidmg subjectivity and pro- 


vinciahsm „ 

Comparative philosophy is and ought to be purposive lliis 
can be said of all the basic comparative studies, so that they 
can know what they are, what they ought to be, what they are 
doing, what they ought to do, and what their himts can be 
Otherwise, they may become tnvial and insignificant Th 
pnmary questions which comparative pMosophy-m f^t 
every basic comparative disciphne— should , , 

What should I compare? When should I compare? Why sho^d 
Tcompare? and How should I compare? One may mcrease the 
Lmber of questions, depending on the 
But of all of them, the What, Why, and How ^ the mos 
important These three point to the subject matter, purpose. 


P I It JS now believed that it 

I bans that destroyed the „ i53_4 (Dover Publications, 

ytvala«dCvH«rcaHtsioryoftheWortd,Vo\l,V9 ?53 4 V 

New York, 1965 ) „ 1 , ^r^nnnded bv John Somerville, m 

« Like the umbrellology humoroudy ^ used in a certain penod in 

which the lengths, colours etc , ol purpose (M G Singer and 

a certain area were statistically pp 36 fol Charles 

jj. R. AdDieriiiaii XniToductofy 
Scribner's, Kew York, 1962 ) 
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and method, and the three determine one another up to a 
degree It seems that there are some who are preoccupied \vith 
method and want to determine it without reference to subject 
matter and purpose But such philosophers may be compared to 
those men who want to learn the methods of swimming before 
entenng water. Purpose and subject matter determine method, 
which is to be adequate to them It is not necessary to explain 
that every subject matter does not serve every purpose and the 
method must be in accord with the nature of the subject matter 
and purpose 

Although philosophers are now wranglmg what philosophy 
is and ought to be, in its history it has covered the whole life of 
man up to death and even beyond Unless one accepts that 
religious ideas are unphilosophical and fall outside the scope 
of philosophy — ^which I along with many others do not accept 
— ^the question mevitably poses itself about the applicability 
of philosophy to bfe, its concern, direct and indirect, for life 
here and beyond \^Tiatever be the traditions and the differences 
among them, the primary concern of philosophy is to throw 
light on the hfe of man, not merely on any part of it but on the 
whole Incomplete knowledge does not merely remain as such, 
it may become dangerous by beconung the only guide If 
philosophy does not aim at throwing Ught on the hfe of man as 
a whole, we have no other subject to undertake the task That 
is why the question of the apphcabihty of philosophy to man’s 
hfe anses not merely with reference to the hfe beyond or to some 
ultimate metaphysical and ontological problems, but also with 
reference to the hfe here or to the ethical (including the social 
and pohtical) and cosmological problems. The study of man’s 
hfe as a whole, the study of his hfe here and beyond — includmg 
the problem whether there is a beyond— is the study of the 
meanmg of hfe, the explanation of which belongs to the sphere 
of philosophy, but not merely to the delimited sciences of life. 
For this reason also viz., the meanmg of man’s hfe has to be 
elucidated by philosophy, man becomes the common denomina- 
tor of comparative philosophy. He becomes the common 
denominator not as a material body, but as the living, acting, 
purposive, self-consaous material body The content of the 
concept of such a being—mcludmg all that such a concept 
imphes or presupposes— becomes the centre of philosophy and 
also of comparative philosophy If the different philosophical 
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systems, traditions, and outlooks are judged in tenns of some 
ideal philosophy, which is either sulnionsciously presupposed 
or consciously bmlt up, even that ideal has to be judged in 
terms of its applicabihty to the whole life of man And as 
human knowledge is finite, any concept of man has to be accep- 
ted not as one with a fixed content, but as one ■mth a growing 
content, unless we equate philosophy to conceptual analysis 
and w'ant to show the sharpness of our intellect Conceptual 
analysis and even synthesis are imavoidable m philosophy. But 
we should recogniae that they are not meant merdy to sharpen 
and exercise our mtellect. The significance of a philosoph}? is 
not due merely to the keenness of the philosopher’s intellect, 
but to the depth, width, and maturity of his mind. Otherwise, 
the freshmen in our collies and universities who have mastered 
the logical calculus and start exploding Plato and Kant will 
have to be regarded as greater philosophers than Plato and 
Kant. They caimot understand the philosophers they study, if 
their aiwi IS only to expose logical fallaaes, conceptual con- 
fusions. MTien a mature mind undertakes such a task, it can, if 
it makes an effort, easily discover in its background norms 
developed and developing. If such norms are brought to the 
foreground of consdousness and are inte:^ated mth every- 
thing else that is mterrelatable, a new philosophy is found ^ 
the ideal, model, and norm The study of this book, it is hoped. 


will lead to such a philosophy of man 

It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge my thante to 
friends and philosophers who have given me encour^emrat and 

co-operationinbrmgingoutthese^ndeibon.Firs^m^^^ 

are due to my colleagues in the College of booster who po^rf 
out the desiiabihty of adding the three new chapt^ 

W. C Smith, who is himself a weU-known auamnty on Itoc 
thought and who is now the Director of the Ce^terfor the Stad> 
S World Kehgions at Han^d, helped - - Wjr 
Ibrahim Madkoar for preparing the c^ptff “ ^ ^ \ 
concent I am grateful to Professor Smith for 

than^lakoto^e authors of thetoee new aapt^^rE^ 

Benz, Dr Ibrahim Madkour, and Profe^or f 
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to the Embassy of the USSR m Washington D.C and to 
Mr Edward Saratov of its Press Department for helping me out 
of the difficulty. And I am thankful to the Novosti Press Agency 
of the USSR for requesting Professor Mitin to wnte the chapter 
and for sending its English version My thanks are due to 
Professor Harold B. Smith and other colleagues of the Depart- 
ment of Rehgion and to Professor W. I, Schreiber, my colleague 
in the Department of German, for helping me in preparing the 
Enghsh version of the German manuscnpt of Professor Ernst 
Benz Finally, I am thankful to the College of Wooster and its 
President, Dr Howard Lowry, for the facilities and opportuni- 
ties they have given me for my work. 

P. T. RAJU 
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The conunonwealth of humanity has no written constitution; 
it IS based on community of ideals, freedom and dignity of the 
individual, rule of law, economic opportunity for all citizens 
and love of peace. 

The basic principle of the dignity and freedom of the 
individual is common to all rdigious faiths. Marx even denied 
God, because he beheved in the potential divinity of man. 
The Jam thinkers hold that man can attain divinity, and God 
is only the highest, noblest and fullest manifestation of all the 
powers that lie latent in the soul of man. We have a verse in the 
Mahabhdrata which tClls us that there is nothing higher than 
man on earth: — 


Guhyam hrahma tadidani vo bravimi 
m mdtmsaf sresthsfaram hi kifictt 

(I tell you this, the secret of the Brahman: there is nothing 
higher than man.) Pas^ tdls us ttat man is a thinTring reed 
superior to all the untlunldng forces that fill the umverse. Man 
is subject, not object. This subjectivity gives him mwardness 
and freedom K he loses himself in the objective, he lapses into 
routme, rigidity, mmdiessness. Democracy requires us to 
respect and develop the free spirit of man, which is responsible 
for all progress in human history. 

Parliamentary democracy, which is based on faith in man 
and yet recognizes his fallibihty, is a pohtical arrangement 
which helps us to be governed by our chosen leaders. It does 
not adopt th^ew: If you do not ^ee with us, we wiU hit you 

non-parliam^taiy systems, unless they are monarchical 
^ery succ^ion becomes a crisis marked by internal S 
heavals and frequently by outward disturbances. In nom 
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parliamentary governments, leaders tend to become laws unto 
themselves and try to impose their will on their people 
to the corruption of minds and degradation of souls. Rightly, 
the cult of the individual is repudiated by all pohtical systems. 
It IS not the individual, whether he is good or bad, powerful or 
powerless, but the cult that is repudiated If we accept the 
infallibility of any one, persecution becomes justified, men 
who refuse to flatter are silenced, opponents become cnimnals 
No society can progress if it demands hypociacy, punishes 
truth and stifles the groiving mind Dictators are cntical of 
overpraise of others, but are pleased vuth overpraise of them- 
selves. Tlie former does no harm, but the latter may be their 
ruin 

Parliamentary democracy is likely to be adopted even by 
countries which do not have it now. With the matunty of 
leadership pohtical systems may alter. Even Soviet leaders are 
eager to change their systems, they do not wish to relapse into 


ngidity. 

Democracy is also a method by which we attempt to raise the 
living standards of the people and to give opportunities to 
every man to develop his personahty. ^Vhen a country attains 
political freedom, there is a great release of energy which till 
then was consumed m the struggle for freedom. Great ex- 
pectations are roused and people are hfted out of the torpor 
of centuries and pass through all the pangs of a new bi^ 
Many of the people in Asia and Africa live very httle above the 
starvation level. They have very little energy left to thi^ 
about life and the higher values If politicd democracy is to 
be sustained, economic development has to be speeded up 
have to crowd the sweat and tears of centunes mto a generation, 
reduce inequalities, shake up social relations whiA are unjust 
and free ourselves from hallowed abuses and archaic 
We have so little time to do so much In a d^ocratic soa^ 
the nch have to accept social obhgations for toe poor Jo rt 
IS in toe world community. The advanced nations have to assist 

toe worStSay we have pledged ourselves to mtemationd 
co-?pSation and peace. There is 

co^umty of nations Democracy means respect 
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opponent in politics, ethics and”religion. If we believe in a 
certain cause and find that there are nations which do not 
agree with us, the democratic way requires us to try to persuade 
them to agree ivith our point of view. Even as the democratic 
way forbids in internal problems, direct action, mob rule or 
resort to violence, in mtemational problems also we have to 
assume the reasonableness of human beings and adopt the 
methods of negotiation, discussion, adjustment and agreement. 

Unfortunately, as the world happens to be divided at the 
moment into two groups, we have great fear of the future, 
fear of the imseen peril which is subject to unlimited exag- 
geration. 

When internal combustion engine, wireless, aviation were 
devised, they were welcomed by all as creditable achievements 
of science and technology. The penetration of outer space by 
Soviet scientists, which is a great attempt to push back the 
frontiers of the unknown, would, in normal circumstances, 
have been received ivith joy and pnde, but actually we have 
fear and forebodmg, for in the present cold war atmosphere we 
look upon these artificial satelhtes from the military pomt of 
view, for from them nuclear missiles can be dispatched to long 
dist^ces. So the Sputniks have caused confusion and in- 
tensified the race of nuclear armaments ivith its fearful 
prospe^. No people or government wish to bring about the 
extinction of the human i;^ce on earth; yet the unrest in the 
heavens has caused confusion on earth. Man has begun to 
distrust him self and his achievements. 


All governments which are democratic admit that we should 

opportunity for a fuU and 
fratful Me. The Amencan Declaration of Independence states ! 
eloquently that all men have a right to life, Uberty and the 
puismt of happmess. We are imperilling these rights and are^ 
darkenmg the future of the world, 

^d co-operative hvmg. It asks us to strive patiently and 
ersistently for mutual understanding, e^lore every avenue to 

sub^onThil is the 
product of despau, or appeasement which is the result of 
demora^tion. At the same time we should not be governed 
by feed ideas. We should admit the fallibility of inan as a 
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neither group will wm or lose absolutely. There would be a 
good deal of give and take. 

The basic issue is no longer the victory of this or ^at nation, 
of this or that group, tins or Uiat religion or ideology. It is the 
survival or suicide of man. It is a time for decision, not despair 
The choice is either extinction or human brotherhood It cannot 
be left to the vagaries of chance. The test of a nation’s nght to 
survive today is measured not by the size of its armaments, but 
by the extent of its concern for the human community as a 
whole We must support the concept of a United Nations ivath 
adequate authority under law to prevent aggression, to compd 
and enforce disarmament, to settle disputes among nations 
according to principles of justice. If we develop a higher loyalty 
to the world community, the greatest era of human society 
will bo within our reach. This requires us to understand man, 
to rediscover the power of the spirit in him and re-define his 
purpose. Democracy, if it is to survive, must be bom agam. 
It must unlearn its national and economic idolatnes, cease to be 
self-seeking and recapture its soul by returning to its inmost 


ideas. . , , , 

Histonans tell us that destiny hangs over individual bves as 
well as over states. Herodotus ivritcs 'As I go forward in my 
story, I will make notes of cities great and small, for those 
that were once great, most of them have become sm^ imd those 
that were great in my day were formerly sm^ J^owing 
therefore that human prospenty never abidw m the s^e 
place I shall ivntc of both abke.’ Prospenty leads to ^ogance, 
to Sat the Greeks call /mhm, to d-st- Love^ power is 
dangerous. It is not the weak nations of 
responsible for the present situation in the world The 
iSders of the big powers threaten to hrmg the human race to 
the edge of disaster. They should recast their pohciM and ask for 
IlsFeSon of nuclear tests and work on the achievement of 

out tho 

+Tni+Ti nnd love saiva and ahtmsa Civihzations are sa 
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spirit whicTi has inspired human progress all these centuries. 
If we in the commonwealth of man produce a few leaders of 
understanding, courage and conviction, the conscience and 
good win of the many \vill support them. 

If democracy is based on the recognition of the individuality 
and digmty of man, we have to know what they are m him, 
and so what man has been imderstood to be m the great 
cultural traditions of the world. This volume aims at presenting 
that understanding. 




Introduction 

P. T. RAJU 


I, man’s self-affirmation 

It is not wrong to say that the present age is an age of human- 
ism. Philosophical interest has shifted, rightly or wrongly, 

God, matter, and science to man. Radhakrishnan wrote : The 
world has found itself as one body. But physical umty and 
economic interdependence are not by themselves sufficient to 
create a universal human community, a sense of personal 
rdationships among men. Though this human consciousness 
was till recently limited to the members of the political states, 
there has been a rapid extension of it after the War. The modes 
and customs of all men are now a part of the consriousness of 
all men. Man has become the spectator of man. A new humanism 
is on the horizon. But this time it embraces the whole of man- 
kmd.'^ This was written m the year 1939 ^ Preface to his 
book, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, and what was on 
the horizon at that time has become distinct now. But what 
kind of humanism is iti We have had several forms of it; the 
Deweyan form, which is naturalistic; the form given to it by 
F. C. S. Schiller, which is evolutionary and pragmatistic; the 
communistic form, given to it by the Marxians, based upon 
economics and class struggle; another form, given to it by Julian 
Huxley, which is evolutionary and scientific; some forms, given 
to it by thinkers like Lamont, which are more or less material- 
isfac; ffie theological forms, like that of Mantain, based upon 
Cathohe thought; and the existential forms which are of various 
kinds, ranging from the theological, like that of Merder, to 
tile atheistic, like that of Sartre. Some of these forms again 
overlap. In spite of these difierences, however, there is a 
common trend in all: the emphasis on man and his values. 
Whether as an apology for the classical rehgions and philoso- 

_ ^ FiisfeTTi Religions and Western Thought, p, vu (Loudoa* Oxford University 
Ftess, 1940). » 1 
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phies and their defence or as a reassertion of man and his 
values, humanism has come to the forefront a g ain . Man cannot 
be Ignored by any philosophy, he has to be retamed at its centre. 
Towards the end of World War II, when the pnce of everythmg 
rose, the saymg was on the bps of almost every man • the value of 
everything has nsen except that of human life. Thinkers began 
to be repelled by the devaluation of human life, whether m the 
name of science, culture, religion, or pohtical ideology. Even 
the claim of absolute value for science is bemg questioned. Man 
and his values are prunaiy; their primacy has to be acknow- 
ledged by any philosophy. 

Philosophy, if it is true to itself, has to be a philosophy of 
hfe, not of one part of life but of the whole. This hfe is the life 
of Tnnn He wants a theory of life as a gmde Other creatures 
do not care for any such theory, the drives themselves of them 
nature are enough for them The aim of philosophy to be a 
gmde to life is tacitly recognized by thinkers like Russell, who, 
speaking of logical analysis, says at the end of his book, A 
History of Western Philosophy, that it also is meant to suggest 
and mspire a way of life. Scientific and anal3dic thought 
has helped in dispelhng many superstitions; but what we 
want is that this growmg scientific and analytic spmt should 
not also destroy the values of life which are of lastmg 


James B. Conant says; 'Can these value judgments that do 
not now mvolve saentific concepts be replaced m prmaple by 
those that ongmated in saentific mvestigations? . . . I doubt 
Its apphcabihty to the wider topic that I am attemptog to 
explore; there is nothmg to be gained by assertmg tiiat m 
^aple aU our common sense ideas about the , 

humai behaviour, all our ethical prmaples, and om mor^ 
convictions could be replaced by "concepts grovrmg out of 
SSent and observation". Even m the restncted area of 
S physical saences there are huge spots where 
alone IS the gmde for the conduct of saentists as scimta«- 
Th£ IS an i^ortant observation by a leadmg saentist ^ 
educator of one of the most saentifically advanced . 

Slings are m themselves, much less has it been able to say 
. Modern PP 97-^ (New York Cdumbie Urn- 

versity PresSj 1953) 
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about what men are in themselves. Bridgman makes an im- 
portant observation; 'Fmally, I come to what seems to me may 
well be from the long range point of ^^ew the most revolutionary 
of the msights to be derived from our recent experiences in 
physics, more revolutionary than the insights afforded by the 
discoveries of Galileo and Newton, or of Darwin. This is the 
msight that_ it is impossilile to tr anscend the human reference 
ppmtT The new insight comes from a realization that the' 
structure of nature may eventually be such that our processes 
of thought do not correspond to it sufficiently to permit us to 
think about it at all. . . . We are now approaching a bound 
beyond which we are for ever stopped by pushing our enquiries 
not by the construction of the world, but by the construction 
of ourselves.’® Now, there is the dire necessity of reconstructing 
ourselves. We have to understand ourselves, understand man 
behind aU his activities, scientific, ethical, spiritual. Science 
cannot dictate what man is to be; but man must understand 
what saentific activity is, for it is hiis activity. Accumulation of 
scientific evidence suggests and strengthens a policy, not a 
creed; but a pohcy is a guide to human action.* The difference, 
even in theory, between pure and apphed science is fast disap- 
pearing. A true theory is that which works; and work is human 
activity. 


So we come to the old advice of Socrates; 'Emow thyself', 
^pe said &at the noblest study of mankmd is man himself. 
The Upanisads also declared: 'Know thy self [atmdnam 
Confucius m China made the same appeal. (All thought, 
and all theories of human activity, are to be based upon a 
proper underetanding of man). How is man understood in the 
different pMosophical traditions? This is the theme of the 
pr^ent work He may have been understood differently, from 
Merent pomts of view, according to the different problems 

pineal traditions started. But now, because 
me whole world is commg together more intimatelv and 
ransciously than ever before, the problems of each have 
tW ® problems of all. It would be interesting and useful 


^ ^btd, quoted on pp 50-1, 
*Xbid,j^ 54 
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2. THE RISE OF COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 

Comparative philosophy, as a systematic study, has begun to 
acquire a defimte shape. In one sense it is very old, almost as 
old as philosophy itself When some anaent Indian and Greek 
philosophers met m Greece or India or m the Persian Empire 
conquered by Alexander, and discussed and compared their 
ideas, they were domg comparative philosophy. When the 
Buddhists entered Chma, and they on the one side and the 
Confucianists and Taoists on the other entered mto con- 
troveisies, all of them also were domg comparative philosophy. 
In fact, the Chmese philosophers developed a method called 
Ko Yi, which IS really the first systematic attempt at com- 
parative philosophy.® Dunng modem times comparative 
philosophy started mainly with comparative religion, and 
contmued as such until recently So long as rehgion was accepted 
as the basis of all culture, and so of philosophy, which is 
culture become self-reflective, mterest m comparative rehgion 
was strong. But when, later, some important thinkers began to 
question the absoluteness of the claims of rehgion, the usefulness 
of rehgion itself was bemg exammed m terms of man and 
society Radhaknshnan wntes ‘Humanism is a legitimate 
protest agamst those forms of rehgion which separate the 
secular and the sacred, divide time and etermty and bre^ up 
the umty of soul and flesh Rehgion is all or nothing. Every 
rehgion should have sufficient respect for the digmty of man and 
the nght of human personahty.'* ‘Humamst revi^s occur 
when Wons dismtegmte and fail to attract men s attenbm 
Again, 'but the silence and uncertamty of rehgious teachm 
m regard to social problems such as slums md 
their mdifference to the common people who are ^ 

hunger and weakened by artificial divisions ^ave lowered the 
preAge of rehgion.'® But m this age of the 
Ld hLian values, comparative rehpon does not fully satisfy 

“mS'itteo.y o, rd.g. 0 . or of 

philosophy has always been there. So, y ^ phiosoph) 

^»See Chapter XIV, L p T Raja and othcrt 

Presented tn Honour of His Sixtieth Birthday, edited by 

(London Allen & Unwin Ltd , ^95'^) . Unwin Ltd , i95®) 

• The Recovery of Faith, p Allen &. Unwin i.™ , if 

' Ibid, p 44 

*Ibid, p 26 
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parative religion decreased, interest in comparative philosophy 
came to the forefront. After the World War II, in which huge 
masses of humamty were thrown into conflict, people have 
come to face each other more closely than before. They now 
wish to understand each other intimately and to avoid con- 
flicts, which, in future will involve the whole of the globe. 
People realize that they have only two alternatives before them: 
recogmtion of the brotherhood of man or annihilation of man 
and civilization. This necessity to understand each other, each 
other’s point of view, each otW's culture, outlook, values and 
even religion has given comparative philosophy a new serious- 
ness and importance. But the problems are complex; for we 
And not only different outlooks and cultural traditions but 
also different sj^tems of philosophy m the same tradition with the 
same general outlook on life; we find similarities also in different 


outlooks and cultural traditions; and, in addition, we have 
conflicts between science and religion, conflicts that are keenly 
felt by countries in which science and technology are the most 
advanced, but which accepted revealed religions. Men do not 
use science in their laboratories only; they develop what is 
called a saentific attitude towards all problems of life, James B. 
Conmt writes; 'Sdentific concepts are so much a part of the 
equipment of men and women in our culture that they are used 
both consaously and unconsciously in making decisions that 
we call ethical or moral.’* Contemporary logical positivism, 
which is an extreme example of sdentific attitude in philosophy! 
IS able to say little to justify ethics. Ethical and rehgious con- 
cepts lose their philosophical importance and become emotional 
ide^ Sdence has thus come into conflict even with the grand 
tramtions of philosophy. The problems of comparative philo- 
sophy me not ody those generated by the dash of cultural 
and ^osophical traditions, but alscf those generated by the 
confect of saence md sdentific thought on the one side and the 
great philosophical and religious traditions on the other. It is 
not enougi for us m this century to solve the first set of pro- 
blems wthout reference to the second, because, even beforewe 
'solve the old problems, man’s life creates new ones Both old 

"t *‘>S"ther and in the %iit of e^h 

other. What are the values for which men have to Uyfee^^d 

Rodent Sctence and Modem Man, p 6a. 
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validity? Answers to these questions can be obtained by a 
comparative study of the basic philosophical traditions of the 
world They give us varying conceptions of man, of his nature 
and of the values he chenshes We may not be satisfied with 
the answer We may say. These are ancient ideas, partly or 
wholly mistaken, not of much use for our present life We like 
to judge them m the light of the concepts of science and judge 
the value of the concepts of saence in their terms For even the 
concepts of science need transvaluation m terms of man and 
his hfe's ideals Only when this has been achieved, only then 
can the old and the new conflicts be resolved 
The present work does not have so ambitious an aim as to 
find solutions for all conflicts. It attempts to present the con- 
cept of man in the different philosophical traditions m the 
hope that, as a result, a more comprehensive idea of man can 
be obtamed than is given m any one tradition, and that m the 
hght of this idea a solution of our modem problems can be 
attempted Human life is essentially a corporate hfe Any 
solution of the present day problems, which are vast m then- 
scope and significance, must be a co-operative enterpnse And 
this enterprise may be everlastmg so long as humamty contmues 
to inhabit the globe. This work is therefore made a co-operative 
project. 


3. MAN IS THE COMMON OENOMINATOR OF 
COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 

This work, it is hoped, will be useful for comparative philosophy 
Comparative philosophy is approached m three diff^ent irays 
First. It IS taken to be a phenomenological study philosophere 
of the different traditions are studied in relation to thOT en- 
vironments, both natural and cultural, and are treated^ 
functions of these environments This is a dismterested pM 
sopbical disaplme Secondly, compansons are made of pbil^ 

sopheis, schoSs, and systems f 

Fvprv philosophy is taken to be a rounded out system of the 
S.t J mm «d m..v«se me the same why am 
S Seient ayatema of phloaophy’ The concepts 
it is thought, must have different sigraficance and mea^g 
ISreTfrom the systems Thus, comparative ph^osopgr 
becomes a study of the comparative significance of concepts. 
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and the significance of the concepts becomes a function of the 
system In the third place, comparative philosophy began as a 
study and evaluation of the different cultural and philosophical 
traditions, sometimes to show the superionty of the one over 
the others, sometimes to show only the peculiarities of each, 
sometimes to determine the values of each, and at other times 
to effect a synthesis of the best m each. There is a definite human 
purpose in the last. The first two forms can be made to serve the 
last. But the work so far done has not been very systematic 
and comprehensive because of the difficulties of mastering the 
languages concerned and of understandmg sympathetically the 
significance of the conceptual forms expressed in those 
languages. 


But more important than all these difficulties is the un- 
developed nature of comparative philosophy as a discipline. 
It has not yet formulated its methods and is not definite 
about its aims. Yet the value of comparative philosophy is 
mcreasingly being felt. The world which has become economi- 
cally one longs to be consciously one. No nation, however great, 
can now isolate itself and choose to have a life of its mvn. It 


wants to know what others are thinking about it and how they 
are going to act towards it. Brotherhood of nations is con- 
sidered to be as important as the brotherhood of man in any 
parUcular country, in whatever language— pohtical, economic 
or ideological— the idea is expressed. Rich countries are as 
much concerned about the poverty of backward countries as 
about the poverty of their own backward classes and want to 
Imow why they are poor. What are their ways of life and 
thought? Why do they not think and work like we? Do they 
enjoy values of life which we do not and which make them 
contented mth poverty? Do they have the same problems as 
we do. If they do not, what are the values of life by the cherish- 
mg of which they are able to avoid the problems? Then in what 
respects is our culture supenor to theirs and in what'is theirs 
^enor to ours? Can we give and take in these respects? 

pMo^phy as a steppmg stone to a true, and a more adequate 
^d more comprdiensive philosophy of life becomes dear 

One important requirement for comparative philosophy is a 
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common denominator. In terms of what are we to determine 
the value of the philosophies we compare? We may ask: Are 
they self-consistent? Every philosophy has been shown by its 
rivals to contain some mconsistency or other Suppose we 
build up a thoroughly self-consistent system. In that case, the 
mathematical logicians tell us, it can only be a system of 
anal5ftic propositions, saying notliing about the umverse and 
existence, it cannot be a philosophy of life. Rejecting, for 
argument’s sake, this contention of the mathematical logicians, 
and assuming that we succeed m building up a consistent 
philosophy, what guarantee do we have that it is true to all the 
facts of life? As Bosanquet said about 'flatland' and as scientific 
fiction and novels show, we can have a logically consistent 
construction of a fictitious world. Our critenon must be is it 
applicable to the life of man and to the world in which he hves 
and acts? Logic alone is not the test the real test is the life of 
man We want a logical construction of man's life and man s 
world. Man himself, therefore, becomes the centre of our 
interest. He is the subject of our study and the test and value 
of that study as well Philosophy now becomes the reflection 
of man about himself— -a reflection which employs logical 
pnnciples and avoids illogicalities But logic by itself cannot 
tell us what facts are, it can enable us only to separate the 


spunous from the true. 

When one religion takes upon itself the task of cnticKing 
another, the entenon it uses is generaUy man and his valu«. 
We may consider the simple case of the differences m the 
methods of disposmg of the dead. According to some rehgions, 
the body is to be cremated; whereas according to some o^ers. 
It IS to he buned The latter say that the human body, which is 
highly valued in life, ought not to be reduced to ashes 
mediately after death. Even this criticism is based upon con- 
Semtions of human value. When the Christian imssions were 
criticizing and Hmduism for their treatment of women, 

Serwefe agam appeahng to human valu^ Now, when 
^^gion Itself K critimed, the stand-pomt is that 
telalues. When commumsts and w«t^ m 
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and its methods oi analysis have inculcated is to reduce the 
higher to the lower. Max Otto refers to a psychologist who 
preached that the essential nature of man can be discovered 
by a study of monkeys: 'the proper study of mankind is 
monkeys,'^® because man was a monkey at one time. Instead 
of understanding man in terms of what he may become, he is to 
be ruiderstood m terms of what he was‘^. Reduce man further 


into material components, we get a purely materialistic view 
of him. This method of rmderstanding man may be wrong; 
yet it IS called the scientific method. But why do we call it 
wrong? Because it has struck at the very roots of human 
values. Reductiomsm is ivrong, not because of any a priori 
logical prmciple, but because it cannot do justice to the life of 
man. Ethics, which distinguishes man from animals, is in 
danger. The progress of science has turned men into intel- 
lectual animals, manufacturing and handling tools. Our 
mtellect has developed fast, but our ethical nature has not 
made a corresponding progress, and so we are tending to 
Ignore and even forget human values. In this criticism also, 
man comes up as the cntic of science. In all this, man is the 
common denominator with reference to which rdigions, 
philosophies, political and social ideologies and even science are 
tested. I think therefore that comparative philosophy cannot 
but accept man as the common denominator. 


If comparative philosophy does not work with man as the 
common denommator, the only result will be findmg out 
whether the philosophies are idealistic, realistic, naturalistic, 
momstic, pluralistic, matenalistic, organistic, etc., and whether 
they are so consistently. This can be discovered within any 
smgle tradition, and merely amounts to classifymg philosophies 
mder severe h^dmgs. Pepper, for mstance, in his excellent 
sm^ book. World Hypotheses}^ has done this for philosophies 
of the West. One may apply similar classifications to the 
pMosophies of the other traditions also. But the results 
though mteresting and useful, cannot be the end of com- 
pamtive philo^phy. At the most, we merely place every other 
tmdition m the perspective of the Western tiadition^diS 
classifications, but. m doing so. we do not discover vrhtt t 


Moral * 7 (NeivYork New Amencan Library, 1955). 
» Vmoersiiy ofCahfomta Pmr, Berkeley. 1948 
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lacking in the Western tradition itself The procedure may 
result also in forciblj’’ pressing other traditions into the moulds 
of the West, and into either discarding as unimportant ishatever 
does not fit into those moulds, although it is peculiar to many 
of its sj’stcms, or cnticizmg it as irrational and untrue. Such 
procedure, therefore, wll be detrimental to the very aim of 
comparatii e philosoph}", w'hich is to pave the way to a deeper 
and more comprehensive philosophy of life. One of the main 
purposes of comparative philosophy is to make available to 
each tradition the values of the others, so that each can develop 
by incorporating all that is \’aluable in the rest. And the value 
of any tradition can be appreciated onljf with reference to man 
The reference here is to the whole man, not merely to any one 
aspect of his nature or form of his actinty. He is a matenal 
being, whose body acts on the material eninronment and is 
acted upon by it* He is also a h\nng being with an mtemal 
purpose or immanent tcleologj', and stnves to maint^ 
himself intact in his surroundings. Again, he is a p^-chological 


being with a mind of his own, looking backwards into the past 
and fonvards into the future, and with an inwardness ttat is his 
own and is pm-ate He is a soaal and etlucal being, with 
emotions and sentiments developed in the direction of other 
men, his personality developing and taking shape in a sodal 
emironment. The ethical rituation leads not only to an in- 
tensification of his own inwardness but also to a recognition of 
the same inwardness m others And man is a rehgious hemg, 
crarag and searchmg for cosmic and diiune support mr his Me 
and acti^ity, and desiring communion with it- He is. m 
addition, a rational being, questioning bunsdf, evaluatmg to 
thinking and actmg. wondenng if he is mista^g ^ 

truths or truth for falsity, right for wTong and good for eiM 
He is thus a complex creature, leading an inward and outward 
life and craiing stable support both ways 

A philosophy of life for so complex a hemg as man he 

mere epistemologj^ science, biologj*. S 

ethics, or tehgion W satisfies the entena of one m^dM 
satisfy the criteria of the rest. But man s need is for all. we 
thShave a system of knowledge embradng all’ 

SSed knowledge of the world with its innumerable W 
We come here to an old question The present ^ 
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Yet such a unified system has been and must be accepted as the 
ideal of knowledge. Attempts at building up such knowledge 
have usually resulted in reducing all else to one form, that is, in 
different kmds of reductionism. We have the materiahstic view 
of the world. One form at least of logical positivism is ph 3 raica- 
lism: aU philosophical statements are to be reduced to physical 
statements, which ivill be the same as reducing, for philoso- 
phical purposes, all other forms of being to physical entities. This 
kmd of philosophy cannot do justice to religion, ethics, psycho- 
logy, and sociology. Sociology, like ethics, has to treat men as 
persons, as physical bemgs with minds of their own. However, 
we have also the biologist’s view of the world, the psychologist’s 
view of the world, the ethicist’s view of the world, and the 
religionist’s view of the world. But none of these vieivs, not even 
the rehgious, as it has been given to us so far, has been found to 
be self-suffiaent and adequate. Radhakrishnan, who certainly 
advocates a spmtual view of the world, says that humanism 
is a justified protest against the shortcomings of traditional 
rehgions. That there have been such protests shows that 
traditional rehgions have shortcomings. A purely religious 
wew of the world tends to ignore values other than the re- 
ligious and is, therefore, also a form of reductionism. Each 
View of the world is thus a protest against the others, but in 
the very act of protestmg it becomes itself deepened, enriched 
and broadened. Yet no view of the world has been found to be 
aU-sufficient. The common practice has been, if the scientific 
view of the world is accepted, to accept also the thesis that 
matter is not merely the primary stuff but that it is also the only 
reahty Correspondingly, to accept the biologist’s view is to 
accept life as the piraary reality and the rest of the world as 
Its fonns, 3S sometlung to be explained in its terms. Similarly 
to accept the regions view of the world amounts to accepting 
God or the Absolute as the primary reahty and to explain every- 

^ “ nothmg a priori wrong 

m any of these procedures. The only criticism is that none has 
been su^sful The cntenon of success here again must be 
man and his life. If materialism is adequate— assuming for 
g^^ent s sake that it is— to explain man’s body, it has been 
madequate to explam his ethical conduct and mu A mom 
madequate to explam his spiritual experiences. Nor has anv 
pintual philosophy been able to give an adequate explanation 
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of man’s matenal nature Man is the most wonderful of 
creatures, ofEering the most obstmate problems to thinkers, 
because he is an integral umty of matter, Me, mind, reason, and 
spirit. Studies have been started to understand each, and, 
individually, these studies have made great progress. But the 
problem of the umty of all, which is given as a fact in map 
has made very little progress It is the common practice of all 
students of philosophy to cntiaze Descartes (seventeenth 
century) for having been unable to solve the body-mind problem 
and for having given rise to occasionahsm and its difficulties 
Three centuries have passed, but who has solved the problem? 
We have manufactured automata to solve mtncate mathe- 
matical problems, but we have not created a person out of 
matter. The integ^ty of man is far deeper than is the relation 
between mind and matter, otherwise the problem could have 
been solved. 


As the situation now stands, a unified system of knowledge, 
a kmd of mathematical deductive system embracing the 
totality of man and the world, is very remote, although it may 
always remain as an ideal against which humanity ^ould test 
its intellectual achievements. We may say also that our know- 
ledge of man as an mtegral umty of several distmct forms, like 
matter and life, ivill be complete only when the ideal of know- 
ledge is complete, and vice versa. The umty of the umvcrse as a 
system of deductive relationships between matter, hfe, mind, 
reason, and spirit is not yet in our possession even as a fact, 
that is to say, at the macrocosmic level the unity is not given 
,;to us as a fact, we only speak of it. But at the microcosraic 
ilevel, that is, at the level of man, we have the umty as a fact, 
«but also as a mystery to he unravelled. Even then, even before 
we unravel it as a mystery, we have to test our philosophic 
■with that unravelled mystery as the denominator. The mo 
we are able to understand the mystery, the dearer will he onr 
process of testmg Yet we are not able to wait until ' 

standmg is complete, for we are living through that n^teiy, 
and hfe does not wait for the final solution „ 

which is our cntenon may become clrarer ^ ^ 

eenerations but, however imperfectly understood, it h^ 
be usr d as our test even now Impatient philosophy, " ^ 
are dissatisfied rnth religioas solutions, may ado^ tiic 

^Vof view, and when they find thm too defeelive, they 
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may adopt the materialistic position. When they find the 
latter inadequate, they may swing to the opposite extreme, 
the religious. Thus they may substitute matter, hfe, mmd, 
reason or spirit for man. But, unfortunately, man, as he exists, 
is not simply any one of these; nor can any one of them 
be the common denominator for testing philosophies of Me. 

There is much to be said in favour of the contention that each 
of the disciplines — ^sciences (both physical and natural), logic, 
mathematics, psychology, e^cs, and philosophy of religion — 
should be allowed its own autonomy; for their subject matters, 
as we study them, are not exactly the same. In the present state 
of knowledge, reduction, either upwards or downwards, is 
detrimental to the adequacy of philosophy. Conant wntes; 
‘Whether the unifymg principle can be a duahsm of matter and 
spuit, mechanism, formism, or some form of ideahsm, the 
whole attempt seems to me to be in the wrong direction. My 
preference would be for more adequate explanation of special 
limited areas of experience; one of these would include those 
experiences which can be ordered m terms of a system of 
spiritual values.'^ Similarly, Galloway, one of the important 
writers on religion, says that, though the idea of a completed 
system of philosophy remains an ideal, we have to claim a great 
tneasure of independence for the fecial philosophical dis- 
ciplmes.^* In our study each experience has to be pven its own 
autonomy until we are able to attain the ideal of a perfectly 
unified knowledge; for we are not yet able to understand how 
the objects of each kind of experience are related to objects 
of all other kmds. We know only that they can be related and 
must be related, because they are related in man. Logical 
empin^, for instance, is perfectly justified within a limited 
fidd of mquiry. But it has no right to say that the facts of 
ethical and religious experience are not as true as the facts of 
sense ^erience. When it says that these facts are emotions 
or sentimenfo, it is encroaching upon psychology, which it 
^chews, md IS denying everything of value in ethics and 
rehgion. Moral and rehgious writers may retort by saying that 
sense experience is not true. In fact, why should man accept 

SoZof Mtimately true and mie them the basis S 
philosophical deduction or logical construction? This con- 

i! Man, p. 90 

The Philosophy of Religion, p 43 (Edmburgh- T. & T Qerk, 193X). 
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troversy only bewilders man, who begins to wonder whether he 
himself IS an existent fact at all. If the existence of man is 
doubted, there will be an end to all philosophy Reason and 
logic should remove superstitions, but they should not destroy 
facts that are the support of man's hfe 

For a comparative study of philosophy — m fact, for all 
philosophy — it IS not enough to approach the problems from 
the pomt of view of epistemology, or of logic or of metaphysics 
alone. The approach must be from man. The common de- 
nommator and cntenon is man — his life, his action, and his 
values. The more we understand him, the greater will be the 
content of the denommator, which grows with the growth of 
knowledge, for the study of man mcludes the study of eveiy- 
thing that pertams to him, epistemology, logic, ethics, rehgion, 
and much else besides As the specific disaplmes progress, 
philosophy of life also progresses When any important new 
concept or theory is introduced into the specific sciences, man 
has to confront hunself with the question- How am I to under- 
stand the world now’ How am I to act m it’ If the new idea is 
of suffiaent importance, man’s philosophy of life may chmge 
and, with it, the unified picture he wants to build of his hfe— 
and the world It may be imperfect, yet he builds it, even 
knowmg that he cannot complete it The ideal of unified know- 
ledge stands before the mmd of every thmking man. 


4 MAN IS MAN FOR ALI. THAT 

But if man is not the same everyivhere, how can he be the 

common denommator for all philosophies’ ^ ^ 

tomary to distmguish between ‘eastern man and western m^, 

as ifrSey belong to different species. ‘Eastern man » 

intuitive and ‘iLtem man’ mteUectual, ‘eastern 

and ‘western man’ active, 'eastern man’ spintual 

man’ materialistic, 'eastern man’ mystical and 

ethical, ‘eastern man’ mtrovert and ‘western 

'eastern man’ contented and '^^tem man 

and cravmg for more, and so on. This kmd of differentiation 

the East or the West For mstance, Radhaknshnan b 

extern or western, b the m »p.ta of aU the 
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diSerences in. cultural achievements. Man’s basic urges, in- 
stincts, aspirations, ideals are the same. Not only is man's 
basic nature the same everywhere, but also 'when we take a 
long view of history we will find that there is not an Eastern 
view which is difierent from the Western view of hfe.’^®. 

First , when we are comparing the eastern man with the 
western, are we companng their cultural achievements 0£ their 
innate natures ^ When a psychologist, for instance, compares 
the I.Q 's of two boys, he does not compare their Achievement 
Quotients (A.Q.’s). A graduate student may have a lower I.Q. 
than a high school student, but the achievements of the former 
wih generally be higher. Similarly, if we are to understand 
man's essential nature for a philosophy of life, it is not enough 
to understand the cultural achievements of the East and the 
West. There is something still deeper and more basic than 
achievements; and that has to be accepted as common to all 
men, eastern or western. Without such a faith in the uni- 
versality of man, comparative philosophy will be of little use. 
Why should we compare if there is very little in common? 
Habit and custom, which are the basis of culture and civili- 
zation, i.e of the achievements of man, are only second nature; 
human nature as such is primary even with respect to them. 

Secon dly, when a psych ologist s tudies man andjormulates 
gene ral laws about emotion, sensation, thought, etc., he 
assumes that his laivs are applicable to all men. Otherwise 
works written by western psychologists will be of little use to 
eastern man, and vice versa. Without assummg that the basic 
nature of man is the same everywhere, works on psychology 
wiU have very httle saentific value. The very principle of the 
imformity of nature, however it be interpreted, will have to 
be re]ected, at least at the level of man, unless man is basically 
the same everywhere. 

In the place, ijjn^ is not t he same eve rywhere^ why 

encourage democra cies' in' the 
®o-^ed psychological differences between the East 
regarded as not fundamental. We may 
go further and pneralize. The Umted Nations and the unesco 
working to make available the values of all cultures to each’ 
have to assume that man everywhere is the same and cail 

P *3 (London. Allen & 
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welcome and utibze these values. If the eastern man were 
different from the western, neither could utihze the values of 
the other or assimilate them, and the great world organizations, 
uhicli arc the hope of mankind, would be attempting the 
impossible. In fact, the very conception of natur^ law, which 
animated the Roman ]unsts and inspired ^Ciceriy and Dante 
and nhich is traced to the Stoic conception fefTiSture, is based 
on the conviction that man is the same everyivhere. From it is 
derived the idea of the natural rights of men — ^nghts, which 
also are considered to be the same everywhere Cicero said that 
there were no different laws at Rome and Athens, and this has 
to be accepted so far as the basic nature of man is concerned 

Fourthly , there is a still more basic question, BehaOTt^sm, 
has made tlic idea current and fashionable that a thmg is its 
behaviour. The origin of the idea may be traced to scientific 
procedure Matcnal objects and organisms like plants and 
animals are studied onl3'in their behaviour We do not know what 
electricity and magnetism are in themselves, we know them 
only through what they do So the behaviounsts say that mmd 
also is vhat mind does Mind is its behanour, there is nothing 
there apart from its beha%’iour. A principle which is ongmally 
a principle of method is generahzed So it is said that man is 
what man does m the East or in the West 

But are we nght in generalizmg this behaviounstic prmciple' 
I may not know^ what electneity is m itself, because I do not 
see it and cannot enter it. Similarly, I do not know' how a tiger 
is feeling its pains and pleasures, because I cannot enter its 
life So in the case of these objects, I ma5>- w-ork with the principle 
that a thmg is what it does. But I know my ow'n pams and 
pleasures The pam I am having at the boil on my hand is not 
the same as the pus it gives out. My toothache is not same 
as the decay of my tooth The thing as such is not exactiy tte 
same as its expression, adequate or inadequate 
western or the eastern man is not the same as his cult^ 
expression. Ernst Cassirer nghtly observes 
and radical behaviounsm fails to attam its end. It c^ ^ 
against possible methodological errors, but 
pSwems of human psychology. We may 
Sie purely mtrospective view, w'e cannot supress or ehmmate it. 

»A P d'Entr«,es N.fur.! Lau>, p « (Uindon Hutchison's Umv-eisib' 

Librar}'. I95t) 
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Without introspection, without an immediate a^vare^ess of 
feelings, emotions, perceptions, thoughts, we could not even 
define the field of h\nnan psychology.’^’ Yet Cassirer sa\'3 that 
introspection alone cannot give us a comprdiensive view of 
human nature. Man lives in a world of culture, not merely in 
the world of ph 3 ?sics; and the world of culture consists of 
Eng uage, ni;^,"art, fehgion, etc., which is the symbolic world. 
Hence, &e study of man i s to. be based o n a s tudy of th ese 
Sobols. But here also we have to say that symbols are not 
same as the things symbolized. In sjmbolswemaygetsomeclues 
concerning human nature; but no symbol or group of sjmbols 
can give an exhaustive account of the thing they stand for. 
Even here we have to recognize the limits of behaviourism, 
seeing that behaviourism can only be a help in checking hasty 
generalizations. 


In the fifth. place, leaders of htunan ityJOrP Christ, Buddha, 
Mohammad, or Gandhi, can change the nature of man to such 
an extent that, after a few generations, their followers may show 
difierent traits of character. The question arises, therefore, 
whether or not social psychology can be a purely inductive 
study. Some thinkers fed that the subject cannot be studied 
properly without studying the ideals and values of the social 
groups. What holds true of a group in this century— particularly 
of a progressive group— may not hold true of it two centuries 
later. I wonder whether the culture of the Americans who 
entered the country in the Mayflower is exactly the same as 
that of the present-day Americans. Changes occur because 
man is a creative being. He cannot create himself; but he 
creates and changes social relationships, ideals, and forms of 
^vity. He changes his attitude towards life and the world 
But there is another idea that must be considered. Just as rain 
IS not ae same as douds but is their efiect, so language, myth 
and other cdtural achievements, are not the same as man but 
Me the results rf his outlook and activity, difieiing from place 
to pl^e and from tune to time. And as the agent of that 
creative. In this sense, history is not detenni- 
^tic, but IS the result of man’s creativity. Creatidty impKes 
fre^om from the forms created; without freedom, ttey^can 
neiaer be created nor changed. However, even confined to the 
of coltee, the pMosophy rf 
Essay Man. pp. i-^ (y^le 
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humanism, not a detemurastic humanism, as it has to tato 
man as a creative being. But smce even this view ignS^VS 
^ PhJosophy of man m^ be more 

cZ man also is a creato^ 

Odfure IS the aeation of man, but man himself is a creature 
He h^es ideals, changes them, and transforms nature accord- 
ing to th^. Great leaders of manlond succeed m changing the 
ideals and cultures and m makmg man act in new waw. Their 
succ^ IS due to the fact that the nature of man behind his 
Creations is not eidiausted m his creations 
, SjS^hjEJace, we ca^ot say with justification that nature 

IS the only factor that stirs man into cultural activity, Ideds 
of Me which may not be present m a group m its pnnutiv^tate 
may enter it later from outside and become assumlated They 
may themselves get transformed m the process, but not without 
transforming the original culture Buddhism entered Chma and 
^t transformed into Chinese Buddhism, but, at the same time, 
it did not leave Confucianism and Taoism unchanged This 
IS true not only of rehgious ideals but also of social, pohbcal, 
and economic ideals as well Differing natural environments do 
not fix the national character once and for all. Nature is only one 
of the conditiomng factors. Others are not only found within a 
group but also imported from outside If now and in the 
future the major conditions of hfe are going to be the same 
everywhere, if values of life will be similar eveTy\vhere, the 
differences in national characters are bound to be toned down 


gradually until man behaves similarly m sunilar situations in 
every part of the globe. Because man is the same everjnvhere, 
he can adapt himself similarly to the changing conditions of 
life and to new values that enter his mental honzon So long as 
nothmg new enters, he may remain the same, but if it does, he 
changes. Natural conditions do not determine once and for all 
his culture. Indeed, they do play a role in deternumng the 
shape of the houses, the kind of food eaten, the dress worn, etc., 
which in turn determine to a degree man’s aesthetic sense 
But it is difiicult to beheve that they determine the psycho- 
logical nature of man to the extent of differentiatmg the eastern 
man from the western The differences usually drawn can be 


found within the West or withm the East itself. 

We now come to the seventh point. When we are comparing 
two cultures, are we sure that we are not companng an advanced 
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with a backward group’ Even in the case of important civiliz^ 
tions— the Chinese, the Hindu, and the Western— each 
advanced m certain respects and remained backward in certain 
others Does this mean that each of these cultures cannot 
advance in those respects in which it remained backward? 
An affir mative answer has no foundation in fact. If we take the 
cultures as they are — note that they are not static now 
then, mdeed, they are advanced m certain respects and back- 
ward in certain others. But if we take them as they are, we are 
ignoring the creative man behind the culture. Confucius did 
not know modem technology, but many modem Chinese do, 
and they are changmg their culture. Many Indians have been 
saymg that western culture is materialistic and theirs is 
spiritual. But there are many who add that material back- 
wardness IS not the same as spirituality, and material wealth 
is not the same ns lack of spintuality. How are these new ideas 
able to enter our hves if 'eastern man’ is essentially and in- 
herently content with matenal poverty and spintual richness’ 
Backwardness m any respect does not exclude the possibility 
of advancing in that very respect; to advance in it is now felt 
to be even a necessity. Similarly, if 'western man’ is by nature 
satisfied ivith materid wealth and does not appreciate and care 
for spiritual depth, why are the western leaders complaining 
that ethical and spintual life has not made a progress corre- 
sponding to that of science’ What is the use of preaching ethics 
and spintuality to 'western man,’ if, by nature, be is not meant 
to receive them? It is often said that the West has not pro- 
duced a single rehgious founder; even Jesus Christ was an Asian. 
It produced only social and political leaders. But Confucius 
is the first philosopher of democracy, although this form of 
government was first estabhshed in the West. But democracy 
has come back to the East now. That men of certain cultures 
did not accomphsh certain thmgs is due to conditions which, 
so far as human nature goes, are an accident; it is not to be 
explained as due to man’s innate nature. The need may not 
have been felt acutely by them or may have been met in a wider 
context and thus lost its conspicuity. 

It will perhaps be said that culture is an integral and organic 
whole and that the backwardness or progress of any of its 
^ects is inherent to it and necessary for it. This may be true 
if we take culture as separated from the man behind it. What 
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generally happens is that man slowly changes his culture 
and the more educated he becomes, the more rapid can be the 
change. \\ hat is backward may become advanced, and what is 
advanced may be pushed back, if it is found to be marpTini p 
m the wrong direction. There is no culture that is necessaiily 
static, it cither advances or decays. As Wh itehead savs. hfe 
IS a protest against repetitive mechanism. CuIturaJ traditions, 
if tlicy have life at all, are not mere repetitions but creative 
transformations, transforming tliemsclves as well as the new 
entries. But cluuigcs in transformation may be spread over a 
long period of historj' and may not be sudden and immediately 
perceptible. Again, when a culture decays, two thingc may 
happen cither that culture may be given up slowly or the 
members belonging to it may dimmish m numbers. This is 
generally true of primitive cultures. The groups either take to 
new forms of activity or die out \\ hen, for some reason, they are 
not able to adapt themselves to changing condibons When old 
forms surv’ivc and obtain fresh life from new forms, we say that 
the culture lives and progresses. But in all this, 'e should not 
talk of culture as if it were a fi.vcd entity, just as we should not 
talk of evolution as if it were an agent controlling nature's 
processes. The man behind culture is more important and is 
not to be lost sight of. And he is the same eveiyivhere. 

It IS the faith that man is the same everywhere, in spite of the 
different attitudes he has adopted to life, in spite of the 
differences of his cultural achievements, that is the motif of 
the editors of this volume. If the attitudes are different, are 
some of them false’ If not false, do they need modification m 
the light of the differences’ If they are benefidal to humamty 
somewhere, can they be benefiaal everywhere’ Are the values 
of life accepted by one philosophical tradition values for the 
others also’ The book is meant to help find answers to such 
questions as these. 

I When Professor Northrop*® pleads for a sjmthesis of east^ 

j and western cultures at the level of epistemology by synthestog 
intellect and intuition, he is assuming that such a synthesis is 
as useful to the eastern man as to the western This assumption 
IS justified only by the further assumption — ^which is also roy 
faith — ^that man is the same everywhere and that he can be 
benefited by such a syntheas. Many critics of Professor 

Meettng of East and West (New York- M ac mil l a n Co , 1947) 
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Northrop feel that his differentiation betwe en^ inte llect and 
intuition as representative of the West and the East is an 
oveiiimphfication of the differences between the East and the 
West, which are not really so clear-cut. However, his final 
assumption that man is the same everywhere and his faith that 
man can assimilate the values of every part of the globe and be 
benefited by them is most important. But it is disconcerting to 
read Dr Haas’s pessimistic conclusion that the eastern and the 
western forms of consciousness can never be united. He writes; 
‘The divergence of Western and Eastern mind and civilization 
must have evoked senous doubt as to whether, beyond the 
sphere of pragmatic exchange and understanding, any real 
communication between them can be possible. The stand-point 
from which the problem may be evaluated can be found only 
in the answer to this seemingly paradoxical question— Can 
two antagonistic forms of consciousness co-exist in one and the 


same mind, and if so, how? It would appear that conciliation 
of this antagonism can take place only in a third and higher form 
of consciousness. This, however, is nowhere to be found, 
nor can it be imagined in theory^,’!" But it has been imagined 
and propounded in theory by thinkers like Northrop, I do not 
mean that everyone should accept Dr Northrop’s doctrine as 
it IS pven by him. I would rather say that the two forms of 
consdousness are always together in the life of man, but with 
varying predominance; they can never be separated except 
by afastection for purposes of study. Are the two forms realty 
antagonistic and so antagonistic that they cannot be synthe- 
si^? First, let us assume that they are antagonistic. Even 
then, as Hegel says, the very consciousness which holds them 
m antagonism is itself their synthesis. To see the merits and 
defects of each is ako to see the way to the synthesis of then- 
respective ments. Time can synthesize and has synthesized 
many opposites m hfe. The task may not be performed in one 
generarion.^ but it may be accomplished, given enough time 

is no antagonisif at all,- 
It IS only a (Merence m emphasis on diver^t aspects of 
ronsaousness. It is wrong to think that the West is evoln 
hor^ and tte East has a ‘state-charactef {thX is, J sS' 
t IS mterestmg to note that some who hdd this view, when 

P 281 iondoa; 
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confronted with the evidence of rapid progress in the East, 
said that even such progress was a sign of the East’s 'state- 
character', because intermittent steps were very few or none 
Such answers convince no one. The truth is otherwise If, as 
some logicians hke Bradl ey say, the obje ct is more than all the 
predicates we can refer .to_lt, man is more than the cultu re He 
has created. He finds it more lugSFfo'creati’certmn forms of 
culture and civilization at one place and others at another 
Sometimes he has to introduce changes more rapidly than at 
other times. But this does not make him different at different 
places or at different times. Speakmg of the Near East, Dr Haas 
says that West and East alone represent clearly demonstrable 
forms of consciousness; the Near East does not Why noD 
Because it has not overemphasized either aspect of culture, 
hke the West and the East. If man can do so in the Near East 
and if it is necessary for all to do so, what is there to prevent 
the western or the eastern man from domg so’ That he has not 
done It in the past— if he had not done— is no reason why he 
will not do it in the future. If he felt the need, he could have 
done it in the past also He now feels the need, there is nothing 
to prevent him from domg it History is not completely de- 
termimstic. 

Besides, if a pragmatic exchange of ideas and forms or 
religious, social, pohtical, and econoimc life takes place, wiU 
this change have no influence on the mind that recmves^m 
Will it not produce a change m the consciousness m which it 
takes place? I find it difficult to say. No Before our eyes vast 
changes are taking place m the East, sometimes evolutiona^. 
sometanes revolutionary. I wonder whether any senous t^ker 
will say that revolutionary changes ^re eastern. Thae 
have been many revolutions m the West ako We have to 
remember again that we have to understand ogr m^n 
through his expressions but also 
M an can change his expressions to a far greater degr 

expressions detenmne man. 


5, GENERAL PLAN OF THE WORK 

One »Kl.ee to eh<m thet men = the 

the West can collect at least as much evidence as the on 

St tint he t not the name. No one tan he bind to 
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the differences, and yet no one should miss the similarities. 
But similarities are more important than differences, because 
they touch the essence of man and offer hope for the future. 
Indian thinkers say that communism is a child of the West, 
but western democracies say that it is of the East. Until com- 
mumsm appeared, Russia was West and communist philosophy 
was developed m what is still called West. Tliesc words, there- 
fore, have lost tlieir meaning. What is communism’ It is, as 
professed in Russia, economic determinism plus self-sufficient 
humamsm plus saence and technology plus atheism. What is 
western democracy’ It is capitalism plus humanism plus 
science and technology plus religion. These descriptions arc 
not exactly true of every communist country any more than 
they are true of every democratic country. But let us accept 
them for the sake of argument Stall, we can have permutations 
and combinations of these descriptions. For instance, capitalism 
can go with atheism and communism with theism. So, instead 
of dividmg the world arbitranly into East and West, using 
terms wbch have no definite denotation and connotation; we 
may fruitfully study man if we understand him as he is pre- 
sented in the four great philosophical traditions; the Greek 
the Jewish, the Indian, and the Chinese. 

serve another purpose, namely, 
that of brmgmg back philosophy to what Schweitzer’® would 
c^ the elemental stand-pomt. Philosophy started as an 
attempt to give man a theory of life as a gmde. But it has for- 
gotten Its starting pomt and purpose, the very man for whom 

oped, to imtotate a study of mm in the font IradiUons’ It is 
not a study from the side of the great rehdons-Ta • 

hgions, and nhilosnoTi,, revealed re- 



were revealed to Moses but it i i commandments 

rehgious thought. Se 4m “ no 

Besides, the philosophical 4utht I 

..tr r “Lr 
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^ either Platonic, Aristotelian, or Neo-Platonic. However, 
^the book aims to be philosophical, not reh'gious. 

The work does not daim to offer final solutions to the 
problems connected with man's life. Such a work will have to 
be both narrower and wider in its scope; narrower because it 
caimot give a connected presentation of the traditions, and 
wider because it has to bring all the problems and their solu- 
tions into co-ordmation and system. The present work attempts 
only to show how the thought currents of the traditions ran 
and to give dues to the solutions of the problems raised. For 
what is missed in one tradition may be found in another and 
what is considered to be of secondary importance m one may 


be treated as of primary importance m another. 

What is found in one tradition and not in another may be 
considered outlandish by the latter. But in what appears 
strange may be hidden truths for which search might have 
been made along WTong paths. Some of the strange approaches 
to the problems may be the right approaches Here com- 
parative philosophy broadens our vision and acquamts us with 
ways of life and thought which really belong to the intnrate 
web of experience, but the reality and importance of which 
are missed by some traditions for one reason or another. 

It is not the intention of the editors and contnbutors to 
raise or lower any rehgion or philosophy. All have the 
of mankind in view. As Leon Roth says,** it is not only 
iRomans who constructed roads, other nations did it too, u 
Ithe Romans developed road-building mto a science and an^. 
^Sinularly, all religions and philosophies are concerned vntb 
almost il problems; but to some they have ^ven 
than to others. Because the problems are at ^ latentiy th^ 

in each each can imbibe and assimilate much from the r^. 
It is time that every gentleman should hemtate to 
bke pagan, kafir, and mkcxha. and that he should stop figjbng 
^ S which he does not understand We have mom im- 
portant objectives to work and fight for f f ^ ' er 

hgious or poHtical. The weUare of humamty, ^ ^ ^ Jje 

1 for Zn on earth, is a more of aJ 

spread of one's own rehgion or philosophy 
others What is man and what is meant ^ ^ 

life’ This is the question that ammated the p ] 

« Jeansh Thought as a Factor in CtvtJtzatton, p 9 (Pans, vnssc , 
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work. We have indeed old rivalries and conflicts of ideas; but 
these rivalries and conflicts must become moments of the 
advancing force of universal ethos that unites East and West 
into one march of humanity. On this faith does the hope of the 
future of mankind depend. 

In this epoch of the growing unification of world outlook, 
it is hoped that the book will form a useful study. Already the 
study of man has come to the forefront and is included in the 
undergraduate courses of some western universities. This book 
will form a useful guide and help in such courses and can be 
used even as a text. Textboohs on a comparative study of man 
are very few, and teachers are obliged to make the best of 
whatever material is available. This book may meet the need 
of such teachers and be useful to students. Being one of the 
first attempts on the subject, even if its comparisons and 
conclusions cannot give finally acceptable opinion on the 
topics, it can at least be a guide to further study and research. 
Although the concept of man can be found in the arts, m htera- 
ture, and m other aspects of culture, it is thought that the best, 
insistent and definitely formulated views can be found only 
in the philosophies of the difierent traditions; for a consistent 
and systematic expression of any culture can be found in its 
philosophies. 


The editors have asked recognized specialists to contribute 
chapters on the different traditions. The editors wsh to express 
their smeere thanks to them for their labour of love, which will 
contnbute to mutual understanding of cultures and philo- 
sophi^ and thus to a sympathetic 'give and take’. It is also 
hoped that the book, which is a co-operative enterprise, can 
he a basic work for comprative philosophy. Each contributor 
IS responsible for the views he expresses and for the inter- 
pretations he has given of his tradition. The editors are aware 

equally concerned wth, and 
attracted by, all the problems we now associate with the study 

2 T contributors to rearrange, omit, 

^ suggested for inclusion in their contri- 

hutions. The topics suggested were: 


I. Man and His Environment 

1. Man and Nature 

2 . Man and Society 
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3. Man and the Divine Spint 
Man and Evolution 

The CompMty of the Hunao Indmdnd and its 
F.cto»-Matter, i«fe, Mmd md Spmt-Srt^ 
physical urges and Rational Life ^ 

M^ and as Life's Ideals-Ways of Achieving them 
Influence on Rehgious Traditions 
VI. Education as the Development of the Highest m Man 


ir 

in, 


IV. 

V. 


ae contributors are not only authonbes on the different 
tradibons but also belong to them Each chapter may therefore 
be taken as the utterance of the tradibon itself Many foreign 
friends who saw my previous pubhcabons, which were meant 
to present Indian thought in the hght of the western tradibon 
rather than to be works on comparabve philosophy itsdf, 
expressed their interest to have works on the subject itself’ 
This IS one of the reasons for the present book 
Finally, I express my thanks to many fnends, both Indian 
and foreign, for the co-operation and encouragement 1 received 
from them. I cannot be too grateful to His Excellency Dr S 
^dhaknshnan, to whom my interest m comparabve philosophy 
is due and to whom comparabve philosophy itself owes a great 
deal for whatever progress it has been able to make He has 
helped me m planning the work, co-operated with me in edihng 
it, and contributed the Preface I am deeply indebted to Dr 
W. H. Werkmeister, Director of the School of Philosophy, 
University of Southern California, for carehilly revismg the 
manusenpt of my chapters and for makmg valuable and de- 
tailed suggesbons about ideas and their expression I am thank- 
ful to Professor Max Fisch of the University of Ulmois for 
reading parts of the manusenpt and for bringing the book to 
the notice of Amencan fnends. I am thankful also to Professor 
H. W. Schneider of Columbia Umversity, Dr Charles A. Moore 
of Hawan Umversity, Dr Comehns Kruse of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Dr Brand Blanshard and Dr W H Sheldon of Yale 
Umversity, Dr E, A, Burtt of Cornell University, and Dr 
Virgil C. Aldnch of the Kenyon College for the mterest they 
have been taking m, and for the encouragement they have 
been givmg to my work m Comparabve Philosophy. Compara- 
tive Philosophy is a need of the present, and yet, without the 
interest and encouragement of many leadmg thmkers, it can 
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make little progress. My sincere thanks arc due also to Pro- 
fessor G. C. Chatterji, Vice-chancellor of the University of 
Rajasthan, not only for his sympathetic encouragement of my 
studies in Comparative Philosophy, but also for the financial 
support he has obtained from the Umvereity of Rajasthan and 
the Umversity Grants Commission, as a subsidy for publishing 
the present work. The University of Rajasthan and the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission have made grants of £125 each 
towards the subsidy reqmred for publishing the book, and I 
acknowledge their help with thanks. 



CHAPTER I 


The Concept oj Man 
in Greek Thought 

JOHN WILD 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Man is a marvellous and many-sided creature. This much at 
least is clear. In common with all the beings of nature, he has a 
physical body composed of the basic elements, which grows, 
decays, and mteracts ivith other processes In common ivith 
plants, this body is animated by a moving pnnaple that 
nounshes and reproduces itself With the other anima^ it is 
capable of locomotion, and is endowed with sensoiy organs 
which enable him to direct his acts by an awareness of external 
things and his mvn pleasures and pams. In addition to these, 
he possesses a freedom which makes him the master of his own 
life by deliberation and choice. Fmally he is, as Produs said, a 
praying animal, who is able to enter into commumon ivith a 
being higher than himself. 

It IS possible to smgle out each of these phases, and to regard 
the whole of human nature from this point of view Thus we 
have an astronomical view of man which looks at him as a tmy 
ph3^ical process lost in the vast encompassing spaces of the 
galactic universe. There is the biological view of man which 
focuses him as a hvmg being and regards him as the last stage 
of a protracted planetary evolution. There is the arumahstic 
view of man which concentrates upon his awareness of pleasure 
and pain and his elementary appetites Sharply set ofi from 
these is the hbertarian view which focuses Ins freedom of 
choice, and sees him as the master of his history. Fmally there 
is the religious view of man which mterprets his whole being 
in terms of a relation to eternal spirit. 

In other times and places, these views have been given 
definitive expression. Most of them were well known to the 
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Greeks. But their intellectual life was dominated by a very 
difierent conception. As Aristotle tersely expressed it" man is 
the zo 6 n ekonlogov, the anim^ possessing speech. He talks and 
thinks an d del ib.erates..Tbis is the mos t essent ial and distinctive 
charactmsticjof man, on the basis of which the rest of his being 
ism^ adequately understood. The greatest Hellenic thinkers 
worked out this view of man to the last detail. This is their 
distinctive contribution to the history of Western thought and 
to world anthropology. In this chapter we shall try to explain 
the structure of this point of vieiv and to trace out the broad 
outline of its history. 

In the earliest pre-Socratic phase of Greek thought the 
concept of man was not sharply focused Noteworthy remarks 
were made about man. But the chief object of speculative 
interest was the order of nature as a whole. Man was simply a 
part of the cosmos, and attention was never concentrated on 


his pecnhar nature as an object of special concern. Therefore, 
owing to lumtations of space, we shall have to pass over this 
formative period, except m so far as it constitutes an essential 
background and contrast to what comes after. Our treatment 
of the theme of man m Greek thought will fall mto four major 
divisions; first, the period of fifth-century Sophists with special 
emphasis on the thought of Protagoras; second, the philosophy 
of Socrates and his b-illiant disdple Plato; third, Aristotle; 
and finaUy stoicism am the final penod of decline when Greek 
thought was merged with other alien elements. 

In each of these major parts we shall deal with the view of 
man under seven divisions: i, man and nature; 2, man and 
^ciety, 3, man and the Divme Spirit; 4, evolution and human 
"stoty; 5, the analysis of the individual human person; 6, the 
^ral ideal and the means of realizing it; and finally 7, the 
p cess of education. We shall conclude our discussion with an 
traditioM^*^ iufluence of Greek thought on later religious 


islands ware invaded by 

^Pne abont 1400 B.C. This eta of bold adventure 
“ tts eseat Homeric epics. Tbese 
re settled down finally m the Cretan cities, mid set up 
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communities of their own. The prevailing form of govemmen 
was monarchic and aristocratic, with rigid class lines, anc 
religious worship was polytheistic in form. The larger citie 
were mdependent, each having its own special deities, and 
distinctive traditions adapted to its pecuhar history and 
circumstances. This mode of life persisted until the sevent’ 
and sixth centunes b.c. when a very considerable increase in 
population brought forth new problems. The poverty of the 
poorer classes, especially the farmers, generated strong pressure, 
for social change and even revolution. Some cities met the Ion 
range problem by colonization. Others, like Athens, went in 
for commerce and trade This solution proved successful, and 
by the beginning of the fifth century B c , Athens had become 
strong enough to play a leadmg role in defeatmg the Persian 
invasion under Xerxes. 

But t he s<^ events had led to important changes in social hfe 
and moral attitudes Anstocratic rule was now seriously 
qualified by democratic trends, espeaally m commercial and 
naval cities like Athens This brought forth a senous question- 
mg of ancient traditions and modes of thought, which was 
mtensified by the first hand knowledge of ahen customs re- 
sulting from foreign trade. In aties like Athens, the ordina^ 
citizens now met m the assembly, and played an active rol® ™ 
the making of pohtical decisions Skill in pubhc debate was 
road to social success. The nse of the lower classes had 
in the establishment of people's courts. Each mtizen needed to 
know how to protect his civil nghts. If sued, he had to detw 
himself in court. There were no profession^ 
mtensified the need for teachers of rhetoric and pohtical thj^^ 
from whom the ambitious young citizen 
knowledge of his literature and cultural history, and 5°®® ^ 
m publm^debate. 'Jhe.fifth:centuiy„Sophists were the answer 

*^et^'' Jow consider their views of the ^i^ture of man, 
especially those of the great teacher, wnter, and fn 
Pendes, Protagoras of Abdera 

*voted ftamdvK to cosmol^ 

whole of nature. But they had arrived at very difieren 
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Thales had asserted that the world was full of Gods, while the 
had maintained that spirits were non-existent, and 
Sat bodies alone were real. Parmenides and 
believed that all was immobile, while I^rachtos held that ah 
was m flux. This radical disagreement tended to discredit su^ 
speculation. There was also the new interest in political prob- 
lems brought forth by social unrest. Tliese factors were pnmarily 
responsible for the new Sophistic and man-centred philosophy 
found in Prot agoras. He is interested in man rather than the 
cosmos, m ethics and the theory of knowledge rather than 

cosmology. , i.- i t 

"T?evertheless, while it was certainly not the central object ot 

his concern, Protagoras did have a view of the world of nature. 
His notion of being was very simple. There are no modes or 
levels of being. A thing either is or it is not. The test of this is 
my sensation. If I feel cold, then it is cold for me, though it may 
feel hot to another. If I taste sweet, then it is sweet. If I have 
a certain opinion, then this is so for me, no matter what others 
may thmk. Sensing, opining, fearing, and loving are when I 
have them. When I do not have them they are not. Hence it is 
impossible for me, or for anyone, to think what is false, for even 
to thmk nothing is a real thought if I actually have it. Hence 
you or I, as individual men, are the measure of being, of things 
that are that they are, and of things that are not that they 
ate not.! 

Our senses tell us that all is in flux, for no sensation is ever 
repeated. Hence as Plato says, the hidden roots of Protagoras' 
philosophy are to be found m the dynamism of Heraclitus. To 
be is to be in becoming.® All that I see or feel or hear, including 
myself, is in constant transition Nothmg ever stands still. 
Furthermore, these changes are relative and interdependent. 
The sugar works on my tongue and brings forth a taste. But 
this organ is also in transition, and how it tastes will depend 
also on the state of this transition. At one time the sugar will 
be sweet, at another sour. My sensations do not occur of them- 
selves, but always m relation to some stimulatmg process. This 
in turn is not experienced as it is in itself, but only as it is in 
relation to me and to my organs of perception. 

^ Theaetetics, 15a A Plato -was certainly iamiliar Tvith Protagoras’ works. 
In this passage he makes it very clear that for the great Sophist, individnal 
sensation, fny feehi^; is the test of truth 

* Thtaet , 152 C ff 
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The universe is, therefore, a great maze of interacting pro- 
cesses in constant transformation It is futile to speculate 
about any ultimate source.* The events of nature have hap- 
pened of themselves. They simply are. That is all we can know. 
Their nature is to change. One set of changes is what we call 
man, an extraordmary cosmic accident endowed with peculiar 
capacities One of these is foresight which has enabled him to 
invent the arts, and thus to survive amongst the stronger 
animals and alien forces of nature Another is a sense of justice 
and respect towards his fellows which enables him to hve 
together in groups *■ 

Each community must set up its own rules of justice. If not, 
it will fall mto chaos and pensh. But these laws of convention 
are mdefinitely vanable. Only that city which is unified and 
strong wiU survive and rule. Only those acts which lead to this 
end are really expedient. This is the law of nature, which is 
sharply opposed to conventional notions of justice and morality. 
Protagoras often masked this conflict between artificial man- 
made virtue and natural interest by his use of convention^ 
language in referring to the latter. But it lay imphcit in his 
theory® and was clearly and openly expressed by such later 
Sophists as Thrasymachuss and Callides 

(li) Man and Society 

According to the Promethean myth which Protagoras probably 
used m his influential treatise on the ongm of himan cmtme, 
the first men lived apart from one another.^ They banded 
together only later for the sake of "^"^ual Protection ^ 
Gkucon develops this view m the second Book of Plates 
Bep« 6 hc,* social life and the rules of 
ne^saiy evil. Each individual would be 
were ui^bited by such prohibitions, and able to saW ^ 
to an nnltoiloa degree But urfortoately te lacfe the 

• Protagoias wrote a treatise tU G.& C/ Dtels, Vor^oMr ?tegm 

4 , and Hate Thttui , i6i P 

* C/. the mytn in Plato's Protagofos, 320 P « 

on the origin of human caltere Cf Pieb, Vor^ , 74 

’ Plato. Protagoras, 322 A 

« SepMtc, 3S9 3 
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necessary power. As JHob bes pithily put the matter later, in 
the state of nature, life is nasty, brutish and short. So, as a 
lesser evil, he met with his fdlows and agreed to make those 
sacrifices of natural liberty which are necessary for community 
life. 

Each city makes up laws of its oivn which determine its 
way of life. These laws are viewed as technical contrivances, 
like the art of flute-playing.* The only difference is that virtue 
is an art which all men must learn to some degree in order to 
live together. Hence all men are teachers of virtue. Every 
normal adult knows something of courage, justice, and pohtic^ 
wisdom. From his earliest youth, the child is 'forced' by reward 
and punishment into an invented pattern of action. Virtue is a 
peculiarly important form of technical proficiency. To incur 
guilt is simply to make a mistake; punishment is technical 
correction. Moral progress is identified with the increase in 
technical proficiency from generation to generation. The lowest 
criminal of an 'advanced' society is 'virtuous' in comparison 
with a primitive savage.*^* Human history is the record of a 
constant moral advance. 

Some system of law is necessary for co-operation and survival. 
But the actual systems are very different, having grown up in 
response to very different circumstances. No one body of law and 
virtue is truer than any other. Each is simply as it is. Some, 
however, which lead to survival and groivth are better than 
others which lead to destruction. A wise man is not one who 
can distinguish the true from the false, for.Jalsity is ^npn- 
is rather one like Protagoras, who has the gift of 
persuasion, an expert in social change who can transform map 
from destructive habits to those which are better.^i T iVa a 
doctor, he dote not deny the evil condition he is asked to cure, 
but accepts it as it is, and then changes it into something 
more sound, p ° 

(lii) The Divine 

The Sophists were sceptical about the existence of the gods, 
^d enticed all religious traditions as primitive superstition. 

us in his treatise On the Gods, Protagoras disavowed any 
mowl^e as to whether they exist or do not exist, since many 

• Protag , 327 D ■' 

“Op «<, 327E 
“ Theaet , x 6 ^ A. 
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obstacles stand in the -way. the obscDiitr of the object and the 
diortness of human This sceptical treanse, of which a few 

fragments remain, was finally burned in the market place of 
Athens. 

Some confusion has been caused by the fact that in the myth 
attributed to Protagoras in Plato's dialogue of that name, man 
is said to have a divine origin and to have been saved from 
destruction bj* the direct intervention of Zens. The Sophists 
were in the habit of using such well known stories as thdr 
point of departure, but not as something to be taken literally. 
Thus in his interpretation of the myth, Protagoras makes no 
mention of divinity nor of any di%'ine mfiuence on human 
affairs.^® All events fall into only two classes, those due to 
or nature which happen of themselves, and those due to 
human contrivance.^'* Plato emphasizes the roles played by the 


demonic brothers Promethen s (Fpn^^ught) and Epmietheus 
(After-thought), and inteprete them as true and false or prag- 
matic art (flattery or kotakeia), the bane of human culture.*® 
But Protagoras ignores them completdy. Man is a riieer 
accident of nature who has managed to sundve by his tedmical 

skill which is always good. _ . 

Another expression of this common Sophistic teaching is 
found in a fragment of the tragedy Sysjphfts, wntten by 
Plato’s unde, Critias, one of the thirty tjTants who rulea 
Athens after the collapse at the end of the great war (43t^4« 
B c). According to this inflnential doctrine, rebgious bdie. is 
tte in^ition of a wise statesman who wMied to ^ mm 
from secret and hidden vices. Hence he dev^^ed 
vated the beUef in an allseeing and allhearmg obsen-er l^t^ 
high in heaven, who is the soirce of thunder and hghtnm, 
as well as of the gentle and fructifying rain.*' 


(iv) Evolution and Human History on the 

kotagoras wus the author of an^mflueutid 
First Origin of Human Culture. M'lth the ® ^ 

fJoras aid the comments of other authors it i. now 

^sible to reconstruct the outiine of this lost work. As 

« Fragment 4 (D.ds, c? «•' ) Cf Hato, » 

M Prolag , 3^2 E E 
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seen the first men were hdplcss accidents of nature who lived 
apart Mdthout cities in the prcWslonc forests. ^ 

speed, armour, tusks, and claws possessed hy the other animals, 
ley managed to survive only by their early development of 
the arts. Demoentus, also of Abdera, later developed an nm- 
tation theory of the arts. Man learned to build dvyclhngs from , 
the swallow, to spin from the spider, to sing from the birds, etc. 
It is probable that this idea was first developed in Protagoras 
famous treatise. But even with these arts, man was still v cak m 
comparison with the other animals. He would have been des- 
troyed had it not been for his invention of the art of speech 
and of government which enabled him to live co-operatively 
m aties. But even these were insufficient to eliminate mutual 
jealousy and conflict. To meet this threat, the ideas of justice 
and respect were constructed.^^ 

Smee this time, man has been able, in spile of wars and other 
setbacks, to steadily advance by the perfection of these arts, 
and others which have followed in their train. Most of the 
Sophists shared this optimistic view, definitely opposed to the 
traditional theory of a pristine golden age from which later 
history constitutes a sad decline. Nature is made up of con- 
flicting processes and forces. By nature man is very weak. 
But by his inventions and constructions he has made himself 
strong. Human history is the record of a gradual hut on the 
whole continuous advance from a barbaric stage of anti- 
soaal helplessness, to later stages of technical proficiency and 
soaal strength, towards a golden age which lies in the future. 
Man is a techracaJ animal. His salvation lies in the cultivation 
and elaboration of his Promethean foresight. 

(v) The Human Individual 

Very little is known concerning any theory of Protagoras about 
the natee of the human individual. He was primarily devoted 
to the teaching of argument and rhetoric. In connection wth 
he IS reported to have said that textbooks are worthless 
Sir! practice without textbooks, which 

« weU as a practical capacity 
m man. But theoretical apprehens bn is reduced to 

Diels, Fors b — 
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To know is to sense, wLidi includes seeing, healing, smdling. 
touching, the feding of hot and cold, pleasure, pain, desire, 
fear, hope, etc. These feelings result from the action of some 
phjracal proce^ on a sense oigan. Hence the relativistic sub- 
jectivism which leads him to assert that each individual is the 
measure of all things. 

'~5Se actire pSii's of human life is reduced to sensoiy deire. 
Ho substantial soul is recognized. The individual is a complex 
of changes interacting with other forces, and seddng to satisfy 
its desires as long as it endures.*® But these forces are veiy weak. 
The individual by himself is helpless. Hence the social life of 
Tna-n, which biinp forth co-operative power. The greatest prize 
of political life is the mastery of this power which is gained 
rhetoric. The trained ihetoiidan learns how to attack 
any opposed position no matter how ‘true’ or how strong it 
-may he, and to defend any portion, no matter how false or 
how weak:.** All friat is said is equally true, for falaty is 
non-existent. IJie aim.^ f .argument j5_not-iintb,- hnt ja&er 

victory . 

The implicit materialism of this point of view was openly 
expressedhy Ciitias who ^’d that mind is mmply blood around 
the heart.** 


(vi) 'B.vman Ideals and Ways of Achieving Them ^ 

The subjectivism of Protagoras' position, if con^ently hdd, 
would have led him to an unqualified relativism “ 

What is good for one man is bad for another; w^t is bad ^ 
one community in certain drcumstances is good for anotUff. 
Indeed, there is evidence that he did at cert^ times^^r 
this a^ect of his theory. But he did not stick to it 
for this would have seriously undermined his 

msejnmaiidateadiKroS'rittMajidpoliBcal^ 

mav not he eqnsUy good. This of course imphes some steh 

and universal standard of Tb^ 

did not clearly identify and drfend sucb ^ ^ 

would have vtreckedtherela&ustic part of hKtbeoiy^ 

goodn^ loosely with the prevaihng moral concep- 

-■> Hato. -pp 152 £• 

a Vors., ^e. - 4 . 21- 
= Ihsls, Tors., Sib, 23 
** pSato, Thtade'vs, 165-7. 
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tions of a given community, leaving it vague and undefined. 

But on his own view, one such conception is as true and, 
therefore, as good as another.** This difficulty was seen by 
some of the other Sophists who b egan_to appeal .to,nature .as a 
fixed_and stable ^npnn. DiSerent traditions that prevail in 
different commtmities divide them from one another, and force 
them to do many things which are against nature. An educated 
man, accordmg to Antiphon, should rather act in accordance 
wit h nat ure, which has made all men alike and akin He also 
used the same argument to attack differences of class and 
social status, including slavery. It is arbitrary custom that sets 
up class differences. By natu re men are eq ual. 

But this view was incompatible with the original differences 
in power and intelligence which are found in man, and indeed 
with the whole conception of a chaotic nature which is implicit 
in the thought of Protagoras. The world is not a coherent order 
but an accidental array of conflicting forces. In_mch._a^world, 
tte law of nature is,the.rule of. might. It was this implication of 
then: basic position which became increasingly prominent 
among the later Sophists who were active at the end of the great 
Peloponnesian war. 


Thus Polus, the disciple of Gorgias, admires Archelaus, the 
Macedonian tyrant, who g^ed power by murdering his close 
relations and throwing his younger brother into a well.** 
Thrasymachus sneers at conventional justice as mere obedience 
to the wishes of those m power. The natural end of life is to 
realize my oym individual desires, to the maximum degree. 
Hence % tyrant Jsjhe.hapjn^ plme^ For Callides, the 
really superior man is the man with power, and the law of 
nature is clearly proclaimed as might makes right.** One of 
the chief means of achieving power in a human community is 
profidency in rhetoric which comes with 'education' and 
training in the techniques of debate. These nihilistic views 
were unphdt, but concealed, in the speeches and writings of the 
earher Sophists. Now they are removed from their coverings 
and expressed with naked clarity. 


«Ibjd, 166B-C 

“ See Antiphou-s treatise On Truth, Oxyrh Pa* XI and XV w,. 
=’ Sep . 343-355 C 
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(vii) Educattcm 

The earlier Sophists had taught hterature, history, grammar, 
the art of debate, and other arts to the ambitious youth They 
dabbled in philosophy, but tended to evade such basic questions 
as the nature of the good In spite of their rejection of traditional 
morality, they claimed also to teach virtue and justice, often 
findmg it convenient to identify these terms with vague popular 
conceptions and attitudes. Thus Protagoras tells the youthful 
Hippoc rates that he will make him a better man day by day,®® 
and claims to be able to shift the attitudes of a whole community 
into a sounder condition®" Gorgias also, while having no 
careful analysis of these notions to offer, admits, when pressed, 
that m addition to the art of rhetoric, he also teaches his 
disaples how to use this power welt®^ Protagoras is even 
prepared to recognize the crucial unportance of traditional 
education in bmdmg a given coirunumty together,®' though 
this process may often go astray and require unprovement from 


experts like himself 

But this acceptance of traditional norms was utterly mcon- 
sistent with the relativism which lay at the heart of the whole 
Sophistic trend "flence iFis no wonder that a search began for 
stable natural norms But as we have pomted out, ^e p^ 
vaihng conception of nature justified no norm of tos sort, 
save that of physical power. Nature is automatic and happens 
of Itself. Hence the natural good of man reqimes no 
philosophic study and clarification We do not have to 1^ 
about It. Such supposed education is a waste of 

tional strappmgs away, to let this tendency go on 
tiien to plare m its hands the necessary techmcal 

the later Sophists also taught ^Eduition 

n+Tipr arts but now as pure mstruments of power E 
has no mtnnsic value whatsoever. It is well for a 
STtoow somrthmg of tho telo.y apd 
cnftore, and something of his own language 

«• Pralag , 3*8 A 
»» Theaet , 167 A-C 
Gorgias, 460 A 
•« Profag , 324 
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debate, in order to talk persuasively to his contemporaries, 
and to get on in the world. These subjects of the curriculum 
have no value of their o-wn. They are sheer instruments of 
power. Hence as Caliides points out,®® the time devoted to 
them should be stnctly limited. 

It IS all nght for a child or a youth to train his intelligence 
by arguing over philosophic problems. But it is disgraceful 
for a mature man to ivaste his valuable time over such matters, 
“^e real busmess of life is proceeding on the battle field and in 
the nfflr ket p lace. This is where men gain the real power to 
satisfy their desires, and where they actually satisfy them too. 
Education is a subordinate means of power. Hence the later 
Roman saying which stems from the Gorgias. Philosophari sed 
pauas, let us philosophize yes, but not too much' Here is the 
Sophistic view of education. 


3. SOCRATES AND PLATO 

Socrates was held by the general public to be a Sophist, and 
indeed he had much in common with these fifth-c entury 
teachers. But m spite of the fact that he produced no written 
treatises, he was a most onginal thinker who radically changed 
the whole direction of the Sophistic movement, and la i d the 
foundations for a new way of thought which dominated 
European philosophy for two millennia and still survives m 
our own day. In his study of past thinkers, particularly Anaxa- 
goras, and in his discourses with great fifth-centuiy teachers 
like Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias and Prodicus, and finally 
m his conversations with young men and citizens in the streets 
of Athens, he worked out a novel view of man and of the 
umverse which broke sharply with Sophistic opinion. 

This view is clearly indicated in the early dialogues of Plato 
which were written to keep ahve the Socratic spirit, and to 
some extent m the middle dialogues where Plato begins to 
m^duce new developments of his own. It is, of c^e a 
^cidt problem m all the dialogues to separate out what is 
f “ Platonic. But by using information 

gamed from other sources, particularly Xenophon md AxistSle 
It IS now possible to do this with some degree of probabilitv’ 
On the whole, the tendency of recent reseSi is to take mS^ 

” Gorgtas, 485 
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senously Plato’s own statements that he gained the basic 
insights of his philosophy from his master, and to trust the 
essential, historical accuracy of the picture of Socrates which is 
presented in the early and even m the middle dialogues. In this 
section, we shall try to summarize the new Socratic view of 
man and nature, and to suggest the chief respects m which 
Plato developed this view. 


(i] Man and Nature 

iijistotle tells us that Socrates made two basic contnbutions 
to rational methodology, inductive arguments and umversal 
definition.®* This is clear to readers of the dialogues who follow 
Socrates in his constant attempt to focus the essence of some 
natural object or virtue After examming one particular 
mstance, he will set up a provisional definition whiA is then 
refined and clarified by successive exammations of different 
instances. The result will be some umversal structure of pro- 
perties which IS always present in eveiy mstance, and con- 
stitutes the essence or ti esti (what it is) of the object m question. 

Smce he was able to focus certam stable structures of this 
sort, especially in the fields of ethics and mathematics, he was 
also able to formulate a cogent answer to that flux philosophy 
which underlay the subjectivism and rdativism of Protagraras 
In spite of the constat diange which pervades the whole of 
nature, it is possible for the human imnd to apprehend and to 
clearly distinguish certam fixed natures which rema^table m 
the flux and are present m innumerable examples The worm 
IS somethmg more than the confused transition 
vealed by sense, it has a changeless structure which m^^ 
reach thing what it is irrespective of whether it 
This stable, mdependent structure is grasped not by sense but 
ST reln! and can be formulated m mtelhgible umversal 

l^^^e these natures are independent of 

and desire they are not mdependent of one another. Thus 

“1^e“Sh dl^ends upon sun and tte 

and temperance depend upon wsdom ^ previous 

to see that nature is not an accidental ^ mter- 

Sophists bad thought, but IS rafter an 

actog agenaes which on the whole support one another 

»* Metaphysics, 1078 b, 28 
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each part of the human organism serves the others and benefits 
the whole. Many examples of this are given in the Socratic 
discourses reported by Xenophon.®® Thus the light required for 
seeing is sent by the sun and the moon {Mem., 4, 3, 3). The 
eydids do not merely happen to grow before the eyes. They 
serve as a protection during sleep, the e yelashes while we are 
awake, Ihe eyebrows intercept the sweat that rolls down from 
our foreheads.®* This emphasis upon natural order is borne out 


by Plato’s early dialogues. Thus Socrates in the Phaedo speaks' 
of the deep impression made upon him by ^axagoras’ doctrine 
that the cosmos is governed by mind, and of his conviction 
that even though our knowledge may not often graqi it, every- 
thing really is ordered for the best.®’ 

Of all visible beings, man alone possesses this faculty of 
rational insight, weak though it is. Hence Socrates was led to a 


new view of the soul, and a radically novel theory of human 
nature as a whole. Man is not a cosmic accident, but a culmina- 
ting phase of the whole natural order with a peculiar and 
important function to perform. He alone can bring nature into 
the light of understanding, and consciously direct his life and 
activities into voluntary harmony with this order. This ex- 
plains the intense passion with which Socrates urged upon 
himsdf and his contemporaries, wherever he met them and at 
every sitimtion, even as an old man at the time of his trial, the 
supreme importance of not sinking down to the level of dumb 
creatures, but of tending those precious souls which they alone 
possess, in order to perform the unique and essential function 
for which they were brought into existence. Such souls are not 
found among the other beings of nature. Nevertheless they 
must have their ground in something outside. Thus Xenophon 
tells us ftat Socrates held that just as our bodies are com- 
posed of the same matter which is found throughout the 

umv^e, so must our human reason be part of a universal 
cosmic reason.®* 


P^ff°»“ent disdple of Socrates, was deeply 

••Mem, I. 4. 5 S 

"Plato. Phaedo. g^C. 

•• Mem . I. 4 , 8 
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could, in order to undo the work of the hemlock so far as this 
was possible. But afterwards, when more mature, m his tnidHl p 
and late dialogues, he began to expand and develop these 
Socratic ideas in his own way. Socrates had simply said that the 
forms were m the individual changing instances which we 
sense But Plato began to reflect more senously on what this 
relation was, and what this 'm' could mean 
Many possibilities occurred to him, and he experimented with 
the idea that the forms existed m a separate realm of their 
own, of which our matenal world was a copy. He pondered 
the natural order which Socrates had brought to hght, and 
analysed it mto an indeterminate factor (apetron), a limit 
(peras), and an active cause (athon) bnnging the two together 
He focused many further examples of it. espeaally m the hfe 
of man, and worked out its ethical imphcations m far richer 
detail. He also considered many problems connected with the 
ongm of this order, and m his Tm^is sketched out a semi- 
mythical account of how the worl5 may have come mto bemg 
In the PhiUhus, he developed the Socratic notion that human 
reason must have its source m an external and mdependent 
reason of the whole world He owed the basic msights which 
lay at the root of his thought to Socrates But at the end of his 
life, he had immeasurably deepened and enriched these im 
sights, and had apphed them to many further fields to which 
we must now turn. 


(li) Man ani Society , 

Socrates was radically opposed to the moral and social r - 
tivism of Protagoras and the Sophists Xenophon reports a 
conversation with Hippias which bimgs this oPPf^twn into a 
sham hffht*®. Hippias here deraes any umversal vanoity t 
SioS laws. 2d any value to legal confo^, b^J- 
of the constant vanation of such laws even ;«^^®2al 
commumty. Socrates answers this by referrmg to 
value (or utihty) of legal conformity, not only for ^ ^orn 
munity as a whole, but for each mdimdual as weU With^t 
such mnformity to law and custom, the aty would * 

StSnmg i log» ^ 

discern basic similanties underlymg the more sir 


** Hato, PMlebus, 23 D ff 
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difierences which are found in various instances. Thus the 
laws of different communities may be strikingly different, and 
even those of the same community at different times. But 
whatever the spedfic content may be, there is always law of 
some kind, and conformity to law. This is a necessity of nature. 

As this passage strongly indicates, he had a profound feeling 
for the many benefits conferred on man by social life. Hence he 
differed sharply with the Sophistic view that men once lived 
dispersed without the bonds of society. This is sheer fantasy, 
for the human individual is too weak, especially in infancy, to 
live alone by himself. Family hfe at least is required for mere 
survival, and the family is a society, indeed the root of all 
society. Hence mail is_ social by nature. He needs society not 
only to survive, but also to satisfy many other basic needs of 
his nature. Hence Socrates rejects the Sophistic view, ex- 
pressed by Glaucon in the Republic, that social life and the 
restraints it imposes are a necessary evil. The end of man is 
not to realize his sensuous appetites to an unlimited degree. 

fact, to seek anything without limit is always a sign of 
ignorance which must lead to distortion and injury. Hence 
the social restraint of matenal desires is not evil, but good, 
smce only in this way is it possible to realize the higher and 
more important needs of human nature for art, knowledge, 
friendship, and religion. None of these is possible without 
co-operation. 


and 



i ji J.I. TTr viviumcu uuics 01 me ran 

^ Athens. We are told in the Apology how Cntias, the unde of 
Hato, ^d the other thirty tyrants tried to implicate him in 
their bloody tyra^y by the command to apprehend Leon of 
Sa^s.« He refused to do this at the risk of his hfe With 
this history m mind, it is not difficult to understand how he 
became bitterly criffc^ of the increasingly desperate and ruth- 
less policy of the Athenian empire, and laid the foundations 
for a pohticai philosophy radically opposed to that of Perides 
Athenian 'democracy*. To do iniSstice is 

soul, which is the very core of the human person. Ifence the 

tyrantisthemost miserable of men,forhissoffiis full of disiS^t 

« Apology, 32 C. 

« Qorgtas. 479 D-E, 
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The genuine ruler js a shepherd of the people who knows 
how to make them happy He is not guided by his own whims 
and lusts but rather by his knowledge of the immutable laws 
of nature which bmd him to act for the common good, irre- 
spective of the desires of the people. To fulfil these obligations 
IS an onerous task. Hence aties ivill never be reheved of their 

I misery until they are ruled by philosophers who have no wish 

I to rule.** Rulmg is an art which requires knowledge to be 
exerascd effectively. Hence Socrates was sarcastic about the 
'democratic’ custom of choosing magistrates by lot, and used 
to ask what would happen if navigators and architects were 
selected in this way^ Some of those who hstened to him, like 
Cntias, doubtless mterpreted such remarks as a praise of 
Spartan autocracy. But this ^vas a mistake. The Socratic ideal 
is not the rule of one man, one class, or the people as a whole, 
but rather the rule of r eason and the law of nature for the 
common good of all. 

Plato took over all these ideas, and in his Republic and 
Laws expressed them with clarity, and developed them with a 
great nchness of detail. One result that is made veiy expliat 
in the Republic is a new view of the human commuraty, which 
the sophists had regarded as merely a number of people bound 
together by an instinctive urge for safety, ties of blood, and 
geoEraphic propinquity. The human commumty may onginate 
m agglomerations and herds of this kmd. But the true com- 
muidSr is quite different Its umty is based upon a rationally 
articulated constitution (pohteia) rather than upon blood and 
soil The complex nature of the common good to be achieved 
by co-operative action must be present before "imds of 
the guardians in charge of the common life It must hdd at 
least by right opinion in the mmds of all the atizens 

fufto anarchy and tyranny. Hence education m ^th ^d 
goodness is the very heart of sound conm^ty ^ 

foundlj organized community, the school will be fte central 


« Mem , 3> 4 
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totalitarianism, and to Anglo-Saxon individualism which have 
dominated modem political theory. Indeed for modem thought 
in general, strongly influenced by what Plato once called 
sophistry, it is a new and strange conception, whose founda- 
tions and implications have never been dearly focused. It is 
to be hoped that it may be revived again in our contemporary 
world, for it may be able to offer us interesting solutions to 
problems that now press on us for solution. 


(lii) The Bivine 

It is very clear from the evidence of Plato as wdl as that of 
Xenophon, that in opposition to sophistic agnostidsm and 
atheism, Socrates was an intensely religious man. Indeed, his 
new discovery of rational intelligence and natural order led him 
implacably to a recognition of the Divine. The existence of a 
cosmic order requires a cosmic ordering agency, certainly 
higher than man. As the ^)ia«^)indicates,*® he was probably 
led to see the force of thi^ype'of argument from his acquain- 
tance with Anaxagoras and his disdple Archdaus. We have 
already referred to his inference, reported by Xenophon, that 
the reasoning agency in man, since it could not have come 
from nothmg, must have an external and similar cause. A third 
type of argument was based on his own experience of the 
inner warning voice which he speaks of in the Apology*^ as 
sometimg luminous and divme, and the source of which, 
according to Xenophon,*^ was the Divinity Himself {ho theos) 
T^t SoCTates was given to the practice of prayer and 
mecht^on k evidenced by the account of a long trance before 
the battle of Potidaea,« confirmed by his description of thet 
ecst^y of love,«» and of the divine madness in the Phaeims.^V 
M A. E, Taylor has argued, there is no reason to believe that 
a«e Pa^es aie not truly Socratic.®! God is sometimes 
referred to m tfe plural and sometimes in the singular, both in 
Xmophon and Plato. One passage in the former®’' distinguishes 
^ mtermediate divine agendes or gods, Sdihe 

*’ Apology, 31 D 
Mem , 4. 8, 6 
Symposium. 220 B, 

'• nnd , 211. 
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one supreme God who orders the whole world and holds it 
together This is probably the Socratic view. God Himself is 
eternal and watches over the affairs of man to the last detail 
Like the human soul, God is mvisible, but becomes evident in 
His effects. Rationality and care for men are the chief attributes 
of the Divimty 

All of these religious ideas are found in Plato, together with 
further elaborations and developments Thus m addition 
to the Socratic inferences, Plato adds his daborate argument 
from physical motion to a sdf-movmg cause m the tenth book 
of the Laws. He is rational and watches over the affairs of men 
In fact He sustains the whole cosmic order. In the second Book 
of the Republic, it is also argued that He is perfect, the author 
only of good, changdess, and incapable of deception He is the 
model for human action, and we should try to approximate 
these divine attributes so far as this is possible for a mortal 
changmg bemg Hence Plato often summarizes his ethics by 
the pithy formula-likeness to God [homotosis iheo) In con- 
saous opposition to Protagoras and common Sophistic teachmg, 
he roundly asserts m Laws 716. 'not ma n bu t God is.the measure 
of ttogs ’ 


(iv) Evolution and Human History 

We have no reason for attnbutmg any of the views ex- 
pressed m Plato’s dialogues concenung history to SocratM 
Indeed it is hkdy that his mtensdy practical and systematic 
mterest m ethics led him away from histoncd studies md 
speculations concemmg the philosophy of . 

however, certainly did engage in such stuies, f 
m history increased towards the end of his We He r ] 
both the traditional theory of an x 

tune of the golden age. and the SoP^stic theo^ of constmt 
technological advance and progress Hie art of ^ 
Socrates was seeking, cannot be identWed to ^ ^ 

technology, nor with all of them put together He ^ 

development of such a philosophic way of hfe m orto^ 
2 Sp ?3 aties, like the Athens of his own day, was almost 


Mem , I, 4. 17 
Laws, 900-9®^ 
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impossible because of provincial prejudices preserved and 
intensified by a debased system of education. 

But the gods axe constantly concerned with the affairs of 
men. Hence they grant special aid to certain exceptional 
mdividuals, bke Socrates, who spring up from time to time, 
and by a certain divine destiny [iJieta moira) may be able to 
stem, the tide of social decay by their luminous and vital 
influence on others.®* The reception and development of such 
influences, however, never happens inevitably. It requires the 
arduous exercise of rational faculties and sacrificial devotion 
which are subject to free choice. Hence, God, the orderer of all, 
is like a helmsman who has to take account of opposing forces, 
and to steer a narrow and intricate course.*® In the myth of 
the Statesman, it is asserted that God sometimes turns over 
this guiding function to lesser Deities.*® Then Jmbns and 
lethargy are apt to mcrease, and things in general fall mto 
disorder until the Supreme Shepherd again takes the helm. 
In the light of this and other passages, there is no doubt that 
Pl^o held a cyclical view of history. Throughout the ages and 
aeons of past time, penods of order and progress had been 
followed by those of corruption ending in vast natural cata- 
clysms and floods, after which a cycle of advance would begin 
once more. 

At the end of his life, Plato planned a great world history 
beginnmg with the formation of the whole universe {Twtaeus), 
an account of the earliest pre-history of man, begun in the 
Crihas but never completed, later recorded history summarized 
in the third Book of the Laws, and the description of a soimder 
and better but still possible human society to be founded in the 
future, which is presented in the rest of the Laws. Whether 
Plato held that an ultunate cyclic destruction in the future 
was mevitable, or whether he believed that, with Divine aid, 
human inteUigence and devotion might be capable of settmg 
up a sound and lasting society on the earth is uncertain. But the 
Laws ends on a hopeful note. 

(v) The Human Individual 

^e pre-Socratic philosophers had made no sharp distmction 
between soul and body. Life and consciousness were thought to 

'* Rep , 496 B fi D 

Statesman, zyt S 
271 D. 
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be acfave manifestations of physical parts. The atonusts hpM 
that soul consisted of finer matenal atoms, and Herachtus had 
identified soul -with fire. Siminias, as a Pythagorean, argues 
m the Phaedo that it is an equihbnum or harmony of the 
physical elements m the body, resultmg from their arrange- 
ment and entirely dependent upon them Anaxagoras had boldly 
asserted that mind -was somethmg unmixed ivith matter and 
capable of mdependent purposive action But he failed to 
sustam this position, and finally identified the causes of human 
action with 'air and ether and water’ leaving no real place for 
mmd *’■ 

We have noted how this physicahst view was taken over by 
Protagoras who stated that soul is nothing besides sensation 
For Homer, the soul is a sort of ghost which attends the hvmg 
body bkp a shadow. It may survive death, but then lacks all 
awareness which is located m the body The soul pla37S a more 
important role m the Qiphic rehgion w here it is regarded as a 
superhuman and even super-personal agency which enters the 
imnd m sleep and mystic ecstasy, but is divorced from the real 
personahty of wakmg hfe ** 

Socrates mtroduced a novel conception of the soul qmte 
distinct from all these preceding theones, which has exercised 
an imp ortant influence on the western view of man ever smce. 
The soul IS neither an arrangement of atoms (somethmg p^ical) 
nor a superpersonal agency endowed with super-human kMw- 


to help others m tendmg theirs 
Cf phaedo, 98 B ff 

A. E Taylor, Socrates, pp i43-«' 
•> Xenophon, Mem , 4, 3, 14 


ledge and capacities It is rather the primary guiumg yasc 
the human person, that by which he understands and con- 
sciously directs his hfe. Like God himself, this precious centre 
of human hfe is immaterial, invisible, and known only 
Its effects. This part of man can oppose and govern the body 
It retains its identity throughout physical change, 
survives the complete dismtegmtion of the body ^ deatt. 
The corruptions of ignorance and vice, which affect 
rally ruhng part of the soul, are far worse than any 
of tie bod| for they result m a misdirected We in 
good thmg is misused and becomes evil. Henc 
^erted, the f ^ 

of all to tend his own soul, and then so lar as ima p 
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This new view of the human soul gave rise to two results 
which have played an important role in western thought ever 
since, one a problem, the other a cultural attitude. The human 
individual as such is more than an organised body, extended in 
space. He is a compound of such a body, together with a know- 
ing, planning agency. This agency can unite with the stable 
forms of things as they really are, and can direct its activities 
in the light of such knowledge, which no physical thing can do 
Hence man is a union of physical body with non-physical soul. 
How can two such diverse elements be united in one single 
being? This mind-body problem, as it has been called, has 
played an important role in Western thought ever since the time 
of Socrates. 


Knowledge of things as they really are is the most precious 
gift of nature to man. Without this, he is the most defenceless 
of animals, and could not even have survived. All the arts and 
techniques on which civilization is based, depend upon such 
knowledge. In fact, it is through knowledge alone that maTi has 


any access to other values, for we cannot even strive to a good 
that we do not know. Hence the greatest force and power is 
usd^s to us and becomes harmful if we do not know how to 
use it. Now the individual human person is physically weak 
and his life very short. Bjit he alone has a souL He alone can 
provide the predous jewels of knowledge which alone guide 
human life and sodal effort towards what is really good. This is 
the somce of that respect for the physically insignificant and 
short-lived individual which has been an important strand in 
western life down to the present day. when it is once again be- 
ii^threatened by powerful movements of materialistic thought. 

If the individual is only a complex set of physico-chemicai 
processes, the organized community of which he is only a part 
IS much l^ger, stronger, and permanent. Therefore it is far 
more worthy of respect. The consistent materialist, therefore 

individual person and his acts to 
ae date. What k one stomach to a hundred million stomachs:* 

so-c^ed freedom is an insignificant, anarchic factor. But for 
MtoJpt ^ Socrat^ these opinions are false, because they 
^ to take my account of the unmaterial nature of knowledge-^ 
which can be attained hv j 
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out freedom, or the ability to follow the argument wherever it 
may lead, the individual mind cannot function, and the truth 
cannot be gained. 

Plato took over these basic insights from Socrates, but 
analysed them more deeply and extended them much further. 
He went beyond Socrates m assertmg that the stable forms of 
natural entities such as man, horse, tree, etc., and of virtues 
such as temperance and justice, exist apart from changmg 
things in a world of their own where they are eternal and 
immutable. The soul can know these separated forms, and 
unite with them in knowmg. This, he thought, strengthened 
the case for immortahty. The more we can know, the more 
immortal tve are. In addition to this pure abstract knowledge 
which the soul achieves by herself alone, she has access to 
other subordinate modes of knowing by usmg the bodily 
organs of sense. By this means she can gam some relative 
mformation about concrete changmg thmgs ** Each mode of 
knowmg determmes a distmct mode of desire. 

In the fourth book of the Republic and m the myth of the 
Phaedrus, Plato distmgmshes three such levels of knowledge 
and desire.®® First, there is the pure knowledge of the forms 
a^ they are in themselves, which guides the loftiest mode of 
aspiration towards intelligible objects, the love, or eros, sjmbo- 
hzed by the wmgs m the myth of the chanoteer. Second, tore 
is the spmted element {Ihuvtos) by which we estimate the Img 
range welfare of the orgamsm and feel anger and shame, flu 
faculty of the soul acts in harmony ^'^h reason, when it 
functionmg properly, to control the urges of ^ 

This third factor {epithumia) includes the manifold obj 
sensory apprehension, and the immediate appetites caUea 
Sw Zm Wh» and love M 

insatiable part of the soul assumes a control of the whole or 
life which it IS not fit to exercise, and leads the soifi ^ 

L finally mto the tyranny of ted 

these facnlties. Hato also tf “8”“' ^^„^4det the 
punts pictures m the mind, and which can M ^ 
Lninaion either of reason, or of sense, wrth fatefnl con 

sequences for the person. which he held 

Wo demed that sensation was knowledge, which 

»* Theaet , 159-60 

u Rep , 437-441* Phaedrus, 246 fi 

•« Philebtts, 39 
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to be a purely immaterial mode of apprehension entirely in- 
dependent of the body, though he admitted that sensations 
might remmd the soul of some intelhgible object, and thus 
occasion it to know some pure form. His solution of the mind- 
body problem, therefore, took a sharply dualistic form. jDie 
soul is in t he b ody as a smlor is in a ship . It entered at a certain 
ffineT^WhUe it is on board, it can act independently and use 
the body as an instrument. When the voyage is over, it may 
leave for good. If it exercisK its own factions properly, it 
may manoeuvre the ship in such a way as to further its own 
purposes, and to take it where it needs to go But if it becomes 
confused or lazy, it may be lost at sea and thus become im- 
prisoned. When this happens, as it often does, the fault lies 
not with the ship but rather with the steersm an. The body is a 
subordmate instrument, not really a part of the whole human 
soul, which may be grievously misused, but is not bad in itself. 

Since the soul has its own mtegrity, and so to speak lives 
its own autonomous and, for Plato, eternal life, it can enter 
into other bo^es, as a pilot can steer many ships. Hence Plato 
adopted the eastern theory of reincarnation. Each~soul is free 
to choose'iti own mode of hfe, but once the choice has been 
made, it must suffer the inexorable consequences. Thus a lazy 
soul will be pumshed by ignorance which will lead it into 
further wrong choices. Such an evil hfe will be punished by 
bemg bom again mto a lower form of human life and ultimately 
into a type of animal. On the other hand, souls which exercise 
their higher faculties and hve wisely, wiU be reborn at higher 
levels, until eventuaUy they are freed from the wheel of bodily 
hfe 'and live henceforth without the body m mansions fairer 
stul which may not be described.'*’ 


t'd) The Human Ideal and its Achievement 
^crates’ analy^ of human reason as a power quite distinct 
+ S sense, which was able to unite immaterially with the 
stable foimal structure of things as they are in tiiemselves 

foundatioi for science, but for 
new ^d of ethics as well. Each distinct mode of being has an 
determines its basic tendencies.** This 

Chicago Press, 1953), Ch. V. heory of Natural Xoni (Uaiv of 
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nature is accessible to inductive investigation, and can be 
expressed in a universal definition. From such knowledge, even 
though it he mcomplete, we can also gam some understanding of 
the modes of action required to realize the nature. External 
influences which aid these tendencies are good for the entity, 
those that frustrate them are bad Some knowledge of human 
nature and its essential tendendes can be attamed On the 
basis of this, we may formulate certain rules of action which 
must be followed if a genumely human life is to be hved Acts 
which agree with such rules (founded on the nature of man) 
are virtuous. They lead to the human good Acts which disagree 
with these rules are viaous. They lead to frustration and 
destruction. 

If this is true, saentific knowledge of the structure of a 
thing wfll enable us to understand its tendenaes, how it acts m 
response to external influences, and how to control this action 
for our own purposes This part of the Socratic thesis has now 
been verified in many fields Modem engmeering is based upon 
the theoretical sdences of physics and chemistry, modem 
medicme upon anatomy and physiology. But Socrates wmt 
even further. If this is true of the subordinate arts, it should be 
true of the master art of human hvmg as well A sound know- 
ledge of human nature and its tendendes should shed hght on 
the natural end of man, and what we ought to do to realize to 
end. This basic insight mto the imion of theory and P^actire 
was expressed in the famous formula mrtw %s kn owM ie, whi^ 
lies at the heart of Socratic ethics It is only through acx^te, 
stable knowledge of the nature of things md especially of him- 
self that man may attam the human good. 

Plato deepened and devdoped this Socrahc 
analysed human nature into three distmct ^^„niration 

noetic and a dependent desiderative part: . 

(now called mltj, wMch is guided by rational 

toTdSur?”^£t). whiSTiiled byjense and jort- 

accurate of our apprehensive faculties. It can underst 

•» Rep , 581-7 
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only itself and other invisible structures, but also the lower 
faculties of the soul and their objects. Hence it alone is fit to 
guide life to its natural end. 

On the basis of this analysis, Plato worked out a penetrating 
theory of the four carding virtues as they are still called.'^® 
The sound guidance of human life certainly requires a knowledge 
of human nature. But man is dependent upon a multitude of 
external entities and upon the world order in general. Hence a 
sound understanding of this world order is also required. Such 
knowledge of course cannot be attained by sense and imagina- 
tion alone whose horizons are very limited. Only reason has 
access to it, and to achieve any worthwhile knowledge demands 
arduous concentration and discaphne. Those few who possess 
the requisite intelligence, and who are able to stand the pro- 
longed strain, may gain some measure of that basic wisdom 
which underlies the other virtues. Courage resides primarily 
in that spirited element of the soul by which we feel shame 
and anger. It enables us to persist m our endeavours in the 
face of obstacles that can be overcome and lesser fears that 
should be withstood. But the man who rushes blindly into 
insuperable obstacles is not courageous but foolhardy, and 
hgjwh o fears no thing is^^fopJ- Hence courage must be governed 
by a sound knowledge of what is and what is not truly fearful. 

To act justly is to render to each thing and to each person, 
includmg ourselves, what is due to it by nature. Thus it is 
Mjust to treat an animal as a thing, or a human person as a 
brute animal, or a child as an adult. It is also unjust to devote 
one s major energies to something really trivial, or to riismiag 
what is of major importance with a wave of the hand. To act in 
way, of course, requires a knowledge of the nature of each 
kmd of being, and the hierarchical order of importance into 
whi^ they fall. Justice is to reflect this order in our words and 
deeds. In the <ase of our own major faculties, it means that our 
voluntary aspirations (em) will be guided by the insights of 
re^on. ftat these will govern our feelings of anger and shame 
and fin^y that reason and spirit together will impose discipline 
multitude of material appetites, allowing 
tnose that are necessary for the maintenance of life to be 
expressed m moderation, and doing away with the rest. 

71 ^eciaHy,.Re^. TV and Gorgias 504. 
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Justice IS the nilc of the lower by the higher Temperance 
IS the agreement of tlic lower to this rule The well-tempered 
soul IS able to moderate its fits of rage, and to give up soothma 
and beloved objects when reason so requires. But such a soul 
docs not attempt to wipe out all passion or to scorn the body as 
evil The body is a ncccssaiy- instrument for the living of life 
on the earth, and its neccsK/iry 7:ccds‘’~ deserve to be satisfied 
The jiassions and appetites of the intemperate soul are con- 
stantly rebelling against the higher parts. If this rebellion is 
not corrected, the whole human life will first fall under the 
domination of unjustified passion and then of organized desire 
Without the guidance of knowledge, however, each of these 
life patterns is unst.able,” WTien the oligarchic pattern breaks 
down, the soul dissolves into a chaos of appetites, passions and 
aspirations where all arc on a level, and no one is subordinate 
to any other This chaotic condition of the democratic soul 
as Plato calls it, is maximally unstable Disorder cannot last. 
It IS bound to fall prej' to some irrational obsession w'hich 
comes to lyranni/c over the whole of life, reducing it to the 
lowest stage of human misery, especially if given w'calth and 
external means of realization Virtue is the pcrsuasive_.rule pf 
reason which establishes a natural^ordcr m vyhiclTcach part 
receives its due Vice is the inversion of this natural order,’* 
Plato also made a similar analysis of human teclinology 


{tcchni), where an analogous order is found In the hvmg of 
life, man acts on himself, in technology on some object to give 
it an instrumental v'alue Here again genuine success will always 
depend upon knowledge The artisan must first know' somethmg 
of the function which the finished instrument is designed to 
perform, and the general structure which will enable it to act 
in this way. By his operational technique, he must then be able 
to impose this general pattern on the indeterminate matenal 
before him If his knowledge becomes unclear, he may be able 
to produce something whidi will please an uncritical agent, 
but which w'lll no longer do the work, as a quack doctor may 
please and impress a patient by the elaborate show of technique 
without actually curing him Plato held that many of the 
higher arts of his own time were afilected by this disease of 
« }iej> , 558 E-560 
« nep , Book VIII 
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subjectivism which he called flattery {kolakeia), and gave a 
revealmg analysis of it m the Gorgias. Such false or inverted 
art, instead of dominating its matter, leaves it essentially as it 
was before, and is really dominated by it. 

Plato worked out an elaborate classification of the different 
arts which are required for the adequate hving of human life,’® 
and analysed the hierarchical order into which they naturally 
fail.” First come the basic techniques of possession which give 
us access to raw materials, and then the makmg arts whidi 
form them into useful instruments. The highest arts are those of 
therapy which care for the different powers of human nature, 
and hdp them to function in accordance with nature. First 
comes medicine, which is concerned with the body, then 
politics which attempts to maintain peace, freedom, and 
3ustice in the commumty, and finally the crucial art of edu- 
cation whose function is to train the cognitive faculties, and to 
keep knowledge alive in oncommg generations. 

At the very top, are the pure sciences and philosophy which 
are devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, that pure insight 
which IS required for the gmdance of the whole enterprise. But 
these highest cognitive arts are very difficult, and subject to 
many mistakes and diseases. When they break down, lower 
arts hke pohtics, production, and even mibtary conquest try 
to exercise that ruling function which by nature they are un- 
able to perform. Such technological diseases are correlated with 
basic mversions m the order of community life. 

As we have pomted out, Plato held that the human com- 
mumty IS not a substance with a life of its own, but rather a 
common life of its individual members.” The structure of this 
coupon. hfe IS, therefore, analogous to that of individual 
existence ’ If it is to be sound, it must first of all be guided 

^ “ coherent and 

true, provided by those who exercise the legislative function. 

f soaal stabihty. this plan mnst be adminis- 

tered by those who we able to call forth snstained action 
the facing of external and internal obstacles, and who 
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spond to the spirited element in the individual To achieve 
social justice every internal and external factor must be 
properly judged for what it is and given its due The natural 
needs of every member must be satisfied by a common allot- 
ment of natural functions Rom each according to his ability, 
to each accordmg to his natur^ need. 

Fmally to achieve social harmony, all members must have 
some understandmg of the purpose of commumty life, at least 
at the level of opimon. This alone will ehcit voluntary devotion, 
and avoid internal conflict and rebelhon Hence ignorance and 
confusion concenung the common good is the most dreadful 
disease which can affect soaal life. When reason and education 
fail, the ruling function must be taken over by irrational 
bureaucrats, by ohgarchs, then by a planless mob thmking only 
of its momentary desires, and finally by a despot who sub- 
ordinates all to his fixed obsessions Sound order can be 
achieved not by the rule of any one party, one class, or one man, 
but only by the rule of reason in accordance with nature for 
the common good There is one means alone that can approxi- 
mate this goal. This means is education. 


(vu) Educatiem , 

If virtue IS knowledge, then in some sense it can be taught. 
Socrates 'hunself'^ved at this conclusion, and devoted his 
individual energies to the task of stirring up the minds of ms 
fellow citizens and leading them towards the truth. "Ut th 
task, of course, transcends the powers of a single indm ua 
In the end, he was sentenced and put to death by the Athcni 
Plato’s Republic is an attempt to desenbe a somd and rational 
community in which a man like Socrates could feel at l omc 
In such a community education must be the “"^1 msh 
Three whole books of the Republic (11, III and ^I) ‘ - 

further pages are devoted to this basic topic. Even in a sid. 
Sty Es o™, Plato (dt that the only 
ment lay in the cstabhshincnl ol OTall “ “ttmidc< cn- 

sound ideas might be formulated, and age 

couraged and strengthened by a common life. , ^^rccr 

rf iony. ha abandoned h,s ^ S'td” £ p” 

and founded hnr academy, where ha " .„,,,'„iunef 

of bis remaining life, as he puts it in the Gorgms. i 
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in a comer with three or four admiring boys.'®‘ This is how it 
must have appeared to his friends and relatives who had been 
influenced by Sophistic theories. 

But according to Plato, the human good is neither an un- 
stable invention nor something automatic that will happen of 
itself. It is an ordered pattern of life whose changeless nature 
may be imderstood. The aim of education, therefore, is not 
merely to teach useful techniques but rather to elicit in the 
mind of the student a firm grasp of the good, and in his whole 
soul a sacrificial devotion to this end. The ideal scheme is 
worked out in the Republic. 

The child cannot understand abstract argument. He is a 
creature of sense and imagination. Hence he must be sur- 
rounded with beautiful and harmonious objects which are 
visible embodiments of the pure forms he ivill later be able to 
apprehend by reason.®* He must be told tales and stories 
which exemplify sound pnnciples. In this way he will be led 
to form nght opinions about important issues and intense 
mord attitudes before he can understand the reasons for them. 
During this early admoratory stage, to the age of eighteen or 
twenty, the role of the teacher is more active, that of the 
pupil more passive. He is taught the rudimentary disciplines 
and given a mastery of the tools for rational knowledge. Great 
pains must be taken to make the task an agreeable one, for no 
one can be expected to become proficient in any activity 
which seems painful and boring to him.®* 

At the age of twenty, he is ready for the pure scientific 
Asciptaes such as mathematics, physics, and astronomy.®* 
Now his mmd can be freed from the shacldes which bind it to 
^ confused and wncrete images of sense. It is no longer 
^ted to a partacular tnangle which can be seen, but is able 
to g^ the umversal tnangle, and to demonstrate theoreL 

fomal example. Penetrating to these 

OTal structm^. it can gam an understanding of the 
real causes of thmgs. In many regions right oDinion iq 
now replaced by rational insight into ^hat il EmaUy 
true, which not only beheves the truth but can give 

'* Sep , III, 401-3 
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basic concepts and pnnciples without critical examination. 
These can be clarified and explained by the disciphne of 
dialectic or philosophy, for which the ideal student of the 
Republic is ready at the age of thirty This disaphne is able to 
achieve some understanding of the first source of all bemg 
w'hich is goodness itself, and to see all tune and existence in 
the light of this necessary first principle The objects of the 
restncted sciences are now seen to fall into an all embracmg 
pattern. Their basic concepts and pnnciples are no longer 
passively accepted without cnticism as m a dream.®* 

They are brought into relation mth one another and ex- 
plained in terms of what is more ultimate. The complex nature 
of man can now be danfied and the order of hfe which is re- 
quired for Its realization Guided by such philosophic knowledge, 
the student of the Republic is now ready, at thirty-five years 
of age, to function as an admimstrator in the actual community, 
and to deal with living problems. Atfifty,.he.is_all^ved_tp 
retire from this form of service, in order to engage_m_mei- 
tation and prayer, that pure contemplation of truth^ and 
specially of the good itself which alone can satisfy our human 
aspiration But even this is only a begmning A smgle human 
life is msufficient for the education of the human soul When 
she leaves the body and aU earthly things, however, the soul 
takes her training {faidna) with her.®® If she has devoted her 
full energies to learmng all that is possible m this hfe, she 
may die wth good hope for further advances m the life to 


^ Plato's reflecfaons culmmate in a complete philosophy of 
human culture, indudmg the arts and techmqu^, the ^ J 
the human commumty, and the life of the mmor^- 
soul. This is summarily eiqiressed in the RepubUc, md 
Zore practical form in his last dialogue, the Lam. RaW 
ivisdom IS its very heart and core. This is the Gre®k^ 
par excellence. Plato worked m lus 
men in pure science and philosophy so that they ^ J 
SSm to their cities and work for the reformataon of Gr^ 

sodety Many of his students. Di® of 

work in this way. But their attempts all failed ibe xom 
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set up their empire, and ancient civilization in the West died a 
prolonged and tragic death. 

The rationalistic ideas of Socrates and Plato were cvcnluallj' 
taken over by the special sciences and arts which have now 
been brought to a flourishing state. But at the higher political 
and sodal levels of culture they have never exerted an im- 
portant effect. Here the relativistic and materialistic ideals of 
Protagoras and his fellow Sophists have reigned supreme. 
Education provides us with a partial c.\ception to this generali- 
zation. Smee the time of Plato, many colleges and universitic,s 
in the West have been founded on the model of his academy, 
with the pursuit of pure theory as their basic aim, and with 
the important corollary that such theoretical training is rele- 
vant to the practical problems of human life. Ko western com- 
mimity as a whole, however, has ever taken this idea seriously. 
In class rooms and universities here and there, Platonic theories 
and even the Platomc ethics still maintain, as ideals, a note- 
worthy but precanous existence. 




^totle was bom in 384 b c. at Stagira in Thrace, and studied 
for ^ost twenty years. 367-347 b.c., in Plato’s Academy. 
He h^ a penetr^ng disaplined mind, and was certainlv the 
most bnlhant of Plato s students. During these early veare he 
was basi^y sympathetic with Plato’s thought an'd wtoJ 

defending the rational and mord 
Academy. These were read m the ancient world 
which Imew him as a master of rhetorical style S £ 
died m the year 347 n c he left a j ^ vImo 

own studies, and finally (about 343I 

Alexander the Great, 33, he 

founded his own school, the Lyceum 

directed the research of his assonafee • lectured, and 

durmg a twelve year penod of ^ different fields 

Athens because of local anti-Mararin •’ jr forced to leave 
next year on the island of Chalas and died the 

as on the sepaate existence oTL 2??' 
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Plato had experimented in a certain phase of his development, 
and which had been intensively developed and defended by 
several of his disciples, has led many to believe that Anstotle’s 
thought is cssentiall}' opposed to that of his master. The most 
influential ancient and medieval tradition, however, is ranged 
on the other side, for it tended to harmonize the rtvo. Thus 
AIbcrtus Magnus refers to the two points of view as two modes 
of one and the same philosophy. The thinkers of the Renais- 
sance, with some justification, associated Aristotle with the 
scholastic thought against which tliey were rebellmg Seekmg 
some anchorage in the classic tradition, they rediscovered and 
reinterpreted Plato, finding in him, especially in the style of his 
exoteric writings, exactly what they desired, the counterfoil 
to scholasticism. This tendency was strengthened m the 
nineteenth centurj- by the emphasis on epistemologj’, and the 
consequent importance attached to Aristotle’s critique of the 
theory of ideas 

Recent studies, however, especially those of Werner Jaeger 
in his book on Anstotle.** have tended once again to moderate 
this extreme view. Striking differences in the tiio accounts of 
human knowledge cannot be mimrmzcd. But when one takes 
an overall ^^ew•, one can also see basic sinulanties. We caimot 
ignore the fact that Aristotle was nurtured dunng his f oma- 
tive years in a definitely Platonic atmosphere, wth which he 
was intensely S3Tnpathetic He reached his own position 
gradually through a careful and searching enhasm of tte 
ideas of his master. But the basic notions aie the same The 
world had an orderly structure which exists independently 
of human opinion or desire. This structure 
least in part, as it really is by the rational fac^tia of m^ 
Such insight offers us the only sound guidance for human life 
to which we have natural access . 

Many mj'thical images and extravagant ^ 

been shorn away. The style of those lecture "ftes for a^d 
students, now caUed The Works '’f to dii 

condensed. Socrates ivas the fimt m ^ W^t fo ^ 

cover the most distmctive features of 



structure of things nence ir « nv. tmg 

his disciple, Plato, sometimes went too far m exagg 
.. W Jaeger. AM. (Tr Rohmson, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1934) 
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the independence of the soul and the powers of reason. 
Anstotle carefully purged the doctrine of such exaggerations. 

He was essentially a cntical thmker, acutely aware of the 
hmitations of human reason. He also recognized that this 
faculty could not operate without the aid of sense. 

He lacked the synthetic capacity of Plato who could com- 
press his whole vision of the universe within the compass of a 
sin^e dialogue like the Republic, or even within a few pages. 
He analyses philosophy into its distinct branches, and deals 
with each of them very thoroughly, one by one. In each branch, 
he is able to deepen and refine the thought he had received by 
new insights and new distinctions. But in spite of these 
differences, the basic pattern remains the same. This is true 
of the theory of man. 

Aristotle is more acutely aware of the limits and weaknesses 
of human nature and human knowledge. It is a more earthy 
and realistic view, following far more closely the given facts of 
experience, and distrusting speculation. There are many 
further refinements and developments. But the basic insights 
are still maintained. The soul is clearly distinguished (thou^ 
not separated) from the body. Reason is the highest cognitive 
power, capable of ^ping the immobile structures of nature. 
This is Platonic rationalism, but now more clearly formulated, 
and more firmly grounded on empirical observation and 
analysis. 


This being the case, we can be more brief in our account of 
the Aristotehan theory of man. We shall presuppose that the 
read« is already f^ar with the general Platonic view we have 
coDffldered in section III. In each division of our analysis we 
shall TOncentrate on these further criticisms and additions wliich 
coine from Aristotle, and refer only briefly to the general frame- 
work which we have already considered. Under topics like Man 
md Society, and Education, where Aristotle adds nothing 
^nti^y new, we shall briefly remind the reader of thf 
Platomc doctnnes which need to be supplied. 


(1) Man and Nature 

°° distinction between logic and philosonhv 

^ cental operations esactlv 

e s cture of being. Plato even names philosophy by 
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fte word dtal^tio. which pmanly signified a logical method 
The universal forms by which we think must, therefore, exist 
outside the mind, precisely as we have to think them They are 
wmbined and separated in reality precisely as they are com- 
bined and separated in our thought. These essences foim a 
hierarchy in which the more universal are more perfect. The 
participation of the less universal essences in them is a physical 
fact with which the sciences are concerned 
Individual things of the matenal world are composed of an 
alien matter (identified with space in the Ttmaeus) and a limit 
denved from the pure forms. They are often regarded as copies 
of the pure forms in a foreign medium, like distorted images on 
a Wind-nppled pool When one form is replaced by another, 
there is change, which is thus reduced to succession. It is 
terminated by the acquisition of a different form Physical 
enbties do not exert causal efficacy. They simply pass on 
motion they have received. Souls, however, can move both 
themselves and others. They can be directly grasped by the 
human mind Hence the Platonic hterature is filled with 
imaginative speculations concerning the world-soul, demonic 
agencies higher than man, and the dmmirgos who imposed 
form on the passive receptacle, and thus brought the world 
into being. 

In Anstotle, the picture is altered in several important 
respects The most significant advance is a far more detailed 
analysis of the process of human knowledge, from which there 
arises a profound sense of its limitations Logic is diaiply 
distmguished firom first philosophy (ontology) and the sciences 
of nature The structure of an mdividual existent is immersed 
in matter, and hence uiuntelbgible It must be first separated 
or abstracted from this individual matter before it can be 
understood. Our mtelhgence, therefore, is not wholly passive 
It acts on the confused object of sense in order to construct its 
understanding of thmgs.®* 

These things are understood by umversal concepts m the 
mmd, which are logically related in- vanous ways. Each concept 


•• Logic IS dealt with m separate treatises, the Categories, On tnlerpretaho^ 
Prior and Posterior Analytics It is neither s theoretical nor a pracb^ sciot 
[cf Meta VI), but rather the instrument by which we gam knowledge aoo 
bemgs Hence it was later called the Organon or mstrument 
“ Phystcs, II, ch I and 2, cf Meta , 1039 B 20 fi 
•* De Anima, 430 A 14-19' 
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corresponds to some form in nature. But in nature, this form is 
always an aspect of some concrete individual, and is never 
abstract. The status of universality belongs only to the fonn 
in the mind. The way in which these universal tools of knowledge 
are logically related does not correspond to any real relations 
in nature.*® Partiapation of this sort is a logical not an onto- 
logical phenomenon. 

The act of universalizing is alwaj's an act of selection and 
omission It is, therefore, an indication not of the power of our 
intellect, but rather of its incapacity to grasp concrete existence 
m its full nchness. The more universal essences arc not more 
perfect, but rather more abstract and indeterminate By 
means of this complex logical raachtncrj', which Aristotle 
analysed with great care, the human mind is able to gain some 
understanding of reality. But this understanding is alwai's 
very partial and incomplete, and subject to grave confusions, 
one of the gravest of which is the failure to distinguish sharnlv 
between logic and ontologj'. * ' 

This more self-conscious and critical attitude towards human 
^owledge is the most distinctive contribution of Aristotle to 
Wwtem thought Md later on it exerted a profound influence on 
mediaevd philosophy. It lies at the root of other 
specific alterations which Anstotle introduced in the Phtonir 

misunderstood It has nonfmo a ’ 

« grounded rather o^a ^^ J'’ nizor. It 

of human knowledge and a logical tools 

richness and relafa4obscuntyot^gXe!lSr'''”'"""'^^^ 

a concrete individual eastent S riaturc is 

mmd as tools otundersStg ' the 

of -nd - 

irmversals. The truft is rather S the | 

^-^ds are a partial reflection of fh universals in \ 

Meta. I, ch 9, and VII ch 


13-16. 
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fcaowing other things. They are rather the primary objects of 
our human knowledge.*® It is only by first understanding these 
material substances, with the aid of sense, that we may come 
to gain some understanding of other bongs These real beings 
are not individuated b5’^ something foreign to them, like space 
and time, but rather by a material principle that is not only an 
integral part but an essential part of their being. 

Eveiy’thing in nature is in flusi This is true. But change 
carmot be r^uced to a mere succession of forms in an ahen 
medium.®* The material principle never exists alone by itsdf, 
but alwajs together with some form by which it achiev© its 
potencs" for other structures. Even in the union with form it 
still retains its potency for other structures. Change is the 
actualization of such potenc5% which always indudes this factor 
of continuity as wdl as one of formal succession or discon- 
tinuity.®® Natural substances not only suffer change; they 
also have active powers and exercise causal efficacy. Aiistorie 
became deeply concerned with this phenomenon »® He dis- 
tinguished four types of cause, which were implidt in Platomc 
thought, and analvsed each in great detail. 

In spite of these differences, Aristotle’s view of the world 
is basically similar to that of Plato in his last dialogue, the 
Laws. For both of them, the universe is a cosmos, or orclCT, of 
changing entities at different levels of being, inorgamc top, 
plants animals, and men AH are dependent on an ultimate 
fiist principle, which Aristotle held was in perf^ ad. 

Though man possesses reason, and is, a^efore, q 
distmrt from the other bangs of mtme, he is 
like them, ^lomoipMoJiemgJoomposed of metter and to 
wEfe^s#* to change, end ^ ^ 

resnit of a tong pmcess of coto ««>tot.on^e to 

sSiJt Son" S 

»« .Veto, ■'U, di. 1. 

»» Piys . 

t* cf. . n, ch. 3 

i«» Ve Anima 414 B =« fi. 
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to imderstand the nature of itsdf and its non-physical operations. 

Our human reason, chained to a body, is the lowest possible 
type. Hence Aristotle was very cautious about engaging in 
speculations concemmg God, and purely spiritual beings above 
man. Nevertheless in spite of its serious limitations, he held 
that with the aid of sense, our rational faculty can gain accurate 
insight concemmg physical thmgs, a very broad though con- 
fused knowledge of being and its all-pervasive structures, 
and even some understanding of non-physical existence and 
God, the unmoved mover of nature.*^®* 


(ii) Man and Society 

Aristotle held an earthier conception of man and was more 
keenly aware of the limitations of human reason. Hence he was 
less sanguine about philosophic attempts to describe the ideal 
constitution in detail, and devoted more of his time to studies 
of political history and concrete manifestations of social 
organization. He agreed with Plato that there is no super- 
individual group-substance, and that social unity depends 
upon common agreement with respect to a common good. But 
men are also bound together into families and other small 
groui» by less conscious instinctive needs. He therefore 
cntidzed the idea expressed by Plato in the fifth Book of the 
Republic that these needs could be so rationally transformed as 
to make the family unnecessary."® He did not believe it 
possible that all children bom at a certam time would ever be 
really considered as brothers and sisters, and the whole com- 
mumty as a single family. Flesh and blood cousins, he once 
remarked, were artually closer than these sublimated Platonic 
brothers' and 'sisters’. Human reason is bound to a body 
and such oblivion to physical facts transcends the power of 
our nature. ^ 


There is a theoretical element in the deHberations of practical 
r^on which should govern our active life. But this is not 
nghtly conceived as a mere application of theory to special 
imtances. In addition to theoretical insight, practical reason 

PoWies. II, ch 2-3 
Nicomaeheati Ethics, VI. 
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therefore, requires not only inborn intelligence of a certain 
kind, but long expenence and discipline Hence, like Plato in 
his older years, he was even more sceptical of such a pure science 
of government as Plato seemed to envisage in his Republic, 
All normal men have some political judgment, and Anstotle 
held that the combined judgment of many normal men in 
matters of this kind was often sounder than that of a few 
experts.^®* 

According to him, the ideal state is one m which the citizens 
are really good, and those who rule are really the best. In such a 
genuine aristocracy, a good man would be the same as a good 
citizen. The chief aim of such a society, as in the Republic, is 
to enable* the individual members to live well in accordance 
with reason and virtue. It can be achieved and mamtamed 
only by such a highly disciphned and developed system of 
education as Plato desenbes.*®* But this is an ideal which has 
never been remotely approximated. Following a suggestion of 
Plato in the Poliitcus, Anstotle enumerates five well-known 
forms of government.*®" Two of them, constitutional monarchy 
and anstocracy, the rule of a few who are the best according 
to some relative standard, are legitimate. But monarchy easily 
decays mto tyranny, and anstocracy into ohgarchy which are 
directed to special egotisfac interests, rather than to the common 


good* 

Aristotle also follows Plato in defimng democracy, not as 
we do but as the lawless rule of a crowd for 'freedom which 
actually is license. But then, m consequence of his empm^ 
observations, he introduces two 'mixed forms, so-called 
aristocracy, a combination of ohgarchy, 
of those who are the best relative to some special stmdmd. 
and somethmg he calls polity, a combination 
democracy. These compromise forms of soaal order are on the 

whole lejtimate and good, and 

history. Anstotle carefully analyses them m the Poliiics. 

and illustrates them by many examples and 

But in spite of these cntical refinernents and 
the illuminating study of concrete data on whi y 


Vll^S-Vin. 7, wluch ^lortunately .s only a ftagmentaxy «• 
position of Anstotle’s views on education 
‘ 10* Pol , IV 
I6»d 
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based^ Aristotle’s political theory is in basic agreement with 
that of Plato Man cannot even exist as an individual by him- 
self. He isjby na ture a p oUtical animal.^®® The fully developed 
society consists of individuals and families co-operating to- 
gether foi* the sake of living well.^®* It is, therefore, not a 
substantial but a moral unity. If it is sound, it will lay down 
customs and laws directed towards the satisfaction of the 
natural needs of man. Extremes of wealth and poverty will be 
avoided. This general natural end can be achieved only through 
the overall guidance of theoretical reason, and of practical 
reason m particular. Otherwise, as Plato pointed out, natural 
justice, which is everywhere the same,^^® social stability, and 
social harmony cannot be attained. This is a cautious and 
critical form of Platonism, re-enforced by carefully analysed 
empirical observation. 


(lii) The Dimnc 

Aristotle believed that the human mmd was able to gain some 
reliable information concerning physical things. But he was 
very sceptical about its capacity to attain trustworthy know- 
ledge concemmg spiritual beings higher than man.»“ Even the 
higher spiritual faculties of man, intellect and will, are very 
hard to grasp with any accuracy. It is clear that he believed 
m the existence of non-physical beings, or as he calls them 
eternal substances, not composed of matter and form, but of 
form ^one. The wntings that have come down to us contain 
very little on these topics, and the views which he eimresses 
are cautious and reserved. 


careful studies of the basic structure of natural entities 
led him to see many respects in which they were dependent and 
reqme a firrt moving cause. Thus he agrees with Socrates and 
Plato that the order observed in nature cannot be explained 
TOthwt a first mtelligent source of order.«* Far from weaken- 
mg t^s sort of argument, his penetrating analysis of chance"® 
actually strengthened it. 

He also accepted the argument from motion which Plato 

Pol , 1 . 1253 A I 

I and ch 2, 1232 B 27-ch 3 
““ Ntc , Eth , V. H34, B 18 ^ 

644 B, 22 S 
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presents in the tenth Book of the Laws, but with certain 
significant alterations He was deeply concerned with the acts 
by which natural tendencies are realized, and went bejiond 
Plato m distinguishing different kinds.^** Of these, change is 
the least perfect, for it involves the loss of some quahty or 
character, and its replacement by one that is opposed. Thus 
when the leaf turns from green to red in the faU, the green 
IS eliminated and the red acquired through the drop in tempera- 
ture and other external causes Here a passive potency is 
actualized, and a new quality (red) appears. 

There are other processes, however, where internal factors 
play a more important role. Thus a stick of dynamite is already 
in act, or prepared to go off at the reception of a relatively 
slight external stimulus, though the process still moves from 
one contrary pole to another. At certain higher levels, this 
contrariety is eliminated. Thus when the eyes are dosed, the 
visual sense is not seeing any actual colour at all. Nevertheless, 
it is already in act to see when the eyes are opened When I 
come to see green, no opposite quality has to be removed 
The visual power, already in act, simply moves into itself, as 
Anstotle puts it,“« and realizes a further activity that bdongs 
to it by nature, though the external stimulabon of hght is, of 

course, necessary. , x _x 

At still higher levels, however, this external factor is no 
longer reqmred. and the process is activated from witbm the 
active agent. This is true of the 'free' or spontaneous op^tions 
of intellect and will “• I can think and choose by mysdf alone. 
mfXeWable hierarchy of increasingly acbve proc^s« 
enabled Anstotle to conceive of a perfect act which wodd be 
completely stable and self-sustainmg. The do^t approxi- 
mation to^this in our expenence is found m our adherence to a 

m the continuous contemplation of a si^le ^ « 

Actions enabled Aristotle to correct Plato’s view that God is 

^ Sob" a rsUmperfect mode of activity which ev^ m^ 

IX, ch 5-6 
Pe Antma, 417 A 6 
«» Mela, IX, 1048 A 8 
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fection which cannot be legitimately attributed to the first 
caiise. Furthermore, that which is in a state of pure potency 
cannot activate itself, but requires an external cause in act. 
Hence this view is incompatible with the divine autonomy. 
God cannot suffer any change He is far more active than this 
He is, in fact, pure act.^^® This activity needs no external 
support and is entirely self-sufficient. This suggestion bore 
fruit in the Middle Ages, but Aristotle’s remarks on theology 
in the twelfth Book of the Metaphysics are very brief, cautious, 
and condensed. The view of God here indicated is less anthro- 
pomorphic and more transcendent than ansdhing in the 
writings of Plato, y. 

All finite beings are dependent. The Divine Being, on the 
other hand, exists necessarily. It is, therefore, foolish to seek 
for His cause He is rather that pure and self-sufficient act 
which causes all finite motions and changes, without having 
to undergo change, the unmoved, but intensely active mover of 
all. He must be intellectual. Otherwise He could not produce 
order, and would not be an appropriate object for worship. He 
must also be alive, a living God, for actual thought is a mode 
of life. Complete activity 3delds pleasure, and the purest 
pleasures are those of contemplation. Hence this is a life of 
]oy.ii« But all our concepts break down when we attempt to 
describe such perfect existence. Our thought has to move from 
pot^cy to act. But this thought is ever in act. Our thought is 
^stinct from the reabty it contemplates, an object with which 
it never becomes completely identified. But this thought is 
tte bemg it contemplates.”® Hence it is true to say that it is 
its own object, and that it contemplates itself. 

At one pomt,i®i Aristotle drew the unfortunate conclusion 
that God, therefore, thinks only of Himself, and has no know- 
ledge of lesser things. He failed to see that in knowing Himself 
and Bis active powers, God also must know these things. This 
Mst^e had to be later corrected. But in spite of their cautious 
scattered remarks on theology are very profound, 
^d aeir ve^incompleteness left the way open for further 
em^ent. This, together with their very incompleteness, 

^ is enrichments. The concluding 
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sentence of a short discussion in BookXII of the 

toes quotation. 'We say. therefore, that Go^^f w 

and ft so that hfe. and duration contmuoif 

and eternal belong to God. for this is God ’ 

PJato. Ari^otle did not sharply separate rehgion from 
philosophy He beUeved m the existence of mtSmediate 
spmtaal agencies, and thus took a tolerant view of poly- 
tteistic c^ts But the purest forms of worship require de 
disciplined actimfies of our highest spintual faculties, particu- 
I lari}- reason which is by its immaterial nature closest to God 
, and therrfore tte most (hvine thing m us Our most mtnnate 
I coi^umon uith the Divine, therefore, is achieved by medi- 
tative prayer and contemplation. Such activities are most 
akm to the Divine Act which, as Plato said, must be the 
ultimate pattern towards which we should strive so far as this 
is possible Hence the crown of such activities, in which the 
animals have no part, is the highest part of human happiness 


(iv) EvoUdton and Human History 

Aristotle rejected the theory of separate ideas and held that the 
hylomoiphic substances of nature have an mdependent and 
fully real existence of their own. This led hun to study their 
complex internal structure more carefully, and also the 
mysterious processes of change and evolution out of which 
they come into being, through w'hich they endure, and to which 
they finally’retum Change, in fact, was recognized by Aristotle 
as the most pervasive fact of nature,^'* and his categones can 
be understood only in the light of the role they play in different 
kinds of change. 

There is a factor of mdetenmnacy, or potency, called matter, 
which IS found eveijivhere in nature It is not nothmg, but 
rather an mcomplete mode of being which is not actual, yet 
able to become an indefinite number of forms When one such 
determination is received, however, the matter still remains 
incomplete It is able to lose this form, and to receive an 
indefinite variety of others It is never found alone, but always 
united with some form Change is the actualization of some 
such composite entity, in so far as it is material or potentiaL 

1072 B 28 

Eth ,1177 'Bites 
ch.1 

V* Phys . I, dt. 9 and Meta, IX, ch. 3 
>** On Generatton ani Corruption, 320 B 16 
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Its further actualization, so far as it is actual, is that activity 
(energtea) which we have discussed in the preceding section. 

» Aristotie analyzes four types of change, generation and 
destruction, locomotion or change of place, growth and de- 
crease or diange in size, and finally alteration or change in 
quahty.^®'' The most fundamental of these is generation, by 
which a new substance comes mto being. Such a substance 
exists not as a property in somethmg else (an accident) but 
rather in itself. It includes the matter out of which it came into 
being, and an essential structure or form which makes it into 


the kmd of thmg it is. Hence the human mind defines each 
natural entity by means of a genus corresponding to its matter, 
and a difference corresponding to its last essential form.^*® 
Spintual beings have no matter, ^and do not evolve out of 
anyjhmg else. They cannot be understood in the usual way by 
means of genus and difierence. Hence we cannot grasp them 
directly as they are. We have to approach them indirectly by 
comparmg them with what they are not. This gives us only an 
analogous, negative knowledge of them which is ejqiressed 
when we say they are immaterial. Material substances are, 
however, more accessible to our limited mtelligence. They 
evolve out of preceding substances which are destroyed when 
the new essential form is received. These new substances are 
always mdividual, and are capable of enduring through the 
three modes of acadental change, locomotion, growth and 
alteration. Once a species becomes established, the individuals 
reproduce others like themselves. 


But Aristotle’s subtle analysis of change, and his careful 
biological observations led him to conclude that the higher and 
more complex forms of life are built up on the basis of the 
lower, as complex geometncal figures are based upon those 
more simple.^® Thus he suggested that the lower species of 
Me came fcst, and that from these evolved the later and higher 
forms He (hd not believe, however, that this was working 
towards some fi^ end, smce the cosmos is everlasting in ti^ 
Many mch evolutions have happened before, and have ended 
m great catastrophes. Many will doubtless happen again after 
our particular history is finished. ® 

Phys , V, 226 A 23 ff 
““ JUela, VII. ch 12. 

“• De An , II, 414 B 28. 

Htsiory of Ammah, 588 B 4-12 
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The puiposive change, whidi is due to rational reflection 
and spontaneous choice, is peculiar to man Aristotle read 
ever3dhing he could lay his hands on, and made many acute 
observataons on histone events that were known to him. But so 
far as we know, he never attempted to go beyond Plato in 
constructing an overarchmg philosophy of history. He certainly 
did not accept the Sophistic theory of automatic progress, 
nor the traditional theory of necessary dechne. What happens 
in history depends upon the rational reflections, and the 
resulting free choices of men Aristotle did not empathize with 
Alexander’s schema for. world conquest, and , probably, agreed 
\yith Plato that his own age was one of social decay, and cor- 
rapt ion. It would probably come to an end m a great world 
catadysm, and then a new cyde would begm.“^ Aristotle made 
several comments of this sort, but never tned to work out in 
detail a coherent mterpretation of the whole human history. 
He probably felt that this was somethmg for the mmd of God 
which transcends the capaaties of our lirmted human m- 
tdligence. 


(v) The Human hdimdual 

Aristotle pushed much further the Socratic project of mvesti' 
gating the nature of the human soul, and his careful em- 
pirical methods led him to a condusion far more earthy and 
realistic than that of Plato. As be expressed it, the human soul 
is the first animating form of a natural body,“* and cannot as a 
whole exist without it, though, as we shall see, the rational part 
is separable and immortal This organized body was prepared 
bv a long process of evolution, to receive the essen^ fonn 
reason wMch is'the differentiating feature of i^ It was 
of all a physical thmg located in space, and subject to the law 
of motion. Then such a body was endowed mfh a veget^ve 
prinaple which enabled it to nounsh itself and ^ ^ 

tins pLt life became established, it ^vas then “f^^d 
aninml form which was capable of sense md l^omohra 
matenal. this animal life retained the potency for a s^ Ingh j 
form. At a certain stage in its accidental development, it h 
came ready, and received the rational form of man. 

finS rational form fused with the other lower patterns 

in J’iys . 223 B 24. 1074 B 8 B 
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to which it was added, and bound them all into a higher umty, 
making this new organized body into a man. This is no mere set 
of separate properties strung together, for each is combined 
with a potential matter prepared to uidte with a further matter, 
as the molten gold is able to receive the form of a ring. Tbus 
body and soul are not two separate entities, but two inter- 
dependent prmciples, each of which exists only by virtue of 
^ ofter.i®® It IS as silly, therefore, to ask how fte human soul 
can be combined with the body as to ask how the circular 
shape of the gold rmg can be combined with the gold. The 
answer is that these are not two things, but rather two inter- 
dependent factors of one thing. Without the human body, 
there would be no soul, and without the soul, no human body. 
Each is_distinct_but not separable from the other. 

TTie rational form fuses with the other lower forms in such 
a way as to give them a new unity, but in doing this, it also 
becomes dependent upon them, as we shall see.*®* 

The vegetative soul is responsible for the function of 
nutation, growth, and reproduction. Without these, the higher 
faculbes cannot operate or even exist. But at the same time, 
they are under the general control of reason. Thus while we 
have to eat m order to hve, we can choose when to eat and 
what food we shall take. The lower functions are necessary but 
always potentially open to further determinations from a 
higher source. Thus himger and sexual need arise automatically 
in all men. But they can be controlled in an infinite variety 
of ways. 


The animal factor in the human form provides us with 
faculties of sense and organs of locomotion. Aristotle gives an 
exhaustive account of sensation in the second book of the De 
Anvrm, n^ch is far more accurate and penetrating than that 
of either Plato or Prot^oras. The sense organ must receive an 
actu^ stoulatioii from physical pressures, sounds, colours, 
etc. but thK is onl^e beginning— a first necessary condition 
for sensory fe^g. The faculty attached to the organ is already 
prepared m the first act, like a stack of dynarmte to respond to 

^ appropriate way.*®® All the visible coIo'L are a£i?y to th“ 

eye m a state of virtual potency. When a stamulus of a rertato 

if ae 
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matter, as wax receives the pattern of a seal ivitfaout -the 
iron,“* 

This pure form or sensible speaes is not physically received 
as a part of the organ Thus if the eye were physically pamted, 
it would not help us to see the colour Not being physically 
received in the eye, this species is not individuated by the eye, 
and retams its identity with the physical form from which it 
came. Hence we see green as it is on the leaf, and we smell the 
rose fragrance as it is in the air around us 
In addition to those quahbes, like colour and sound, which 
are peculiar to a single sense, there are others, like size, shape, 
and motion, which are discrimmated, though far less accuratdy, 
by more than one sense.^®’ Thus, the motion of the airplane is 
both heard and seen. 

Sense enables us to become aware of physical thmgs around 
us so far as they possess these speaal sensible properties But 
It has three radical defects. In the first place, it is not under 
our control, but subject to physical conditions. Without 
physical hght I cannot see. In the second place, it is jumbled 
and confused What I see is not pure colour at all, but a coloured 
surface in a certain hght, m a certain position, at a certain 
distance, etc.”® By sense alone, I cannot distmgmsh clearly 
between colour and surface, and focus each form as it is m 
itself. In the third place, sense is always perspectival. It givM 
me a partial view or feehng of the thmg as it is ph^ic^y 
related to my organ, never the whole of the thing as it really 
is. Thus, when I look at a table, I see only one of its sides, end 
when I feel a penny. I touch only its si^ce, and its inside 
The first and third of these defects are remedied by the 
faculty of imagmabon which is under our control to the extent 
th2t It can conjure up images of objects once sensed, and 
can alter and recombine them at will Thus, I can imagme 
brilliant object even when the hght is not phs^sically 

see oriy the tont of a ^ ^ 5 ^““ 
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serious of all, the second, it cannot remedy, for the object of 
imagination is always an individual at some time and some 
place. As such, it is a confused blur of many distinct properties 
mixed together, and never clearly focused one by one. 

Nevertheless, sensory awareness of such confused objects 
determines a new kind of appetite, quite distinct from the 
automatic tendencies of plants.^*® The animal’s desires are not 
fixed in this way, but are subject to determination and direction 
by his sensory awareness. He can learn how to pursue and 
capture certam useful objects he sees, and how to escape from 
dangerous ones Men also have appetites of this kmd, which 
Aristotle calls passions, because they are at first under external 
control. Unless these natural appetites are finally brought 
under the control of reason, they are hkely to become obsessive, 
and to upset the order of human life. 

Anstotle’s analysis of rational cogmtion is markedly different 
from that of Plato. Human mteUigence is bound to a body, and 
dependent upon sense.1^1 It can give us some insight into the 
TOmposite nature of changmg things, but ivith respect to 
immaterial beings, like the human soul, its knowledge is 
indirect and negative Nevertheless it is by far the most pene- 
tratmg of all our mtellectual faculties, and is capable of re- 
vealmg many aspects of bemg which are totally opaque to sense. 

Plato had beheved that there were umversal intelligible 
entities outside the nund, which simply floated m to be passiVdy 
received. Aristotle pointed out. however, that all the evident 
mdicates that everything in nature is concrete and smgular.i« 
The matter of such entities is opaque to reason.^*® Only form 
as such IS inteihgible. Hence before this structure can be under- 
stood. It must be separated from its matenal matrix. This 
means that reason is active, not passive. It grasps the structure 
or iiat^, of a physical thmg only by constructive acts of its 

f£^ve reason (Nom 
pcnehkosy** is radically new. ~ ' 

presented with a confused object of sense or imagina- 
tion. this active power first breaks it down into its f^aJ 
constituents, and focuses each of them one by one. SeparatuS 
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the pure nature from everything that is irrelevant to it, our 
active reason hfts it into a state of solitude where it can be 
compared with vanous instances, and predicated of fhpm. 
This is the state of universality which is peculiar to the human 
intellect. By means of this, we are able to grasp some formal 
phase of a material entity. If this phase belongs to the matter 
out of which the thing has come into being, it is specific If it 
has been gained by the thing through some process of change. 
It IS accidental. This analysis of the sensory blur into its formal 
components is the first act of the mind, the formation of a 
universal concept. AH concepts are either„genenc, jspeafic, 
Qr jiccidental.**® 

After the object has been broken down by this sort of formal 
analysis, it must then be resynthesized as it really is This is 
achieved by the judgment which predicates the defimtion 
(genus, subgenera, and difference) of the individual thing, and 
also such accidents as green, soft, loud, and fragrant. Smgle 
‘concepts arc neither true nor false. They are either constructed 
or not. But judgments are true or false depending on whether 
the subject, reidentified wth its artificially separated predicate 
and the predicate, arc really one in nature Sometunes the 
nund discovers predicates that are causally connected wto 
universal subjects, as mortahty is connected ivith man The 
propositions expressing such connections can be used to fo’“’ 
further inferences. Thus if I know that all men are mortal, ^d 
if I can discover that a given object is a man, I may inter ttiat 
this IS mortal, thus denying from what I already know, an 
Item of knowledge that is genuinely new. 

Concepts, propositions, and arguments are not “ 

rerum nM A real entity is not umveisal mi^dud. It k 
not first separated from its what, and then reidentified mto 
As lone as it exists, it is what it is One thmg may cause 
But t& effect is not a conclusion 

but beings of reason ^ ^ Tbf v are mental 

ments in his Prtor and Postenor Analytics 
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A major consequence of this analysis is a deeper sense of the 
parfaahty and weakness of human knowledge. We cannot rmite 
with the thing directly, but only via elaborate construcfaons in 
the mind. A universal concept, even if truly predicated, is 
always abstract and partial. But all human knowledge is 
universal. This knowledge may shed some light on the com- 
posite things which have evolved in nature, and which are, 
therefore, built up out of a generic form ivith an added de- 
termination. But with respect to simple immaterial beinp, 
it breaks down. Such bemgs did not evolve. Hence they cannot 
be understood in terms of genus and difference. Our knowledge 
IS very weak and limited m range. When confronted with 
lofty objects of high intelligibihty, it is blinded, hke an owl 
gapmg at the sun.^^^ When confronted by lower objects 
immersed in matter, its hght is too bright, and it misses their 
vagueness and indetenrunacy. Nevertheless, this rational 
apprehension is beyond all question the clearest of our cognitive 
faculties, and far exceeds the range of sense. 


Each distinct mode of apprehension ehcits a corresponding 
mode of appetition.*^* Just as sensory apprehension calls forth 
desire for material objects, so does rational apprehension ran 
forth voluntary aspiration for intelligible objects Though these 
two modes of appetition axe often confused in common dis- 
course, they are really sharply and quahtatively distinct. Our 
desires are dehberately chosen Hence they are rail e d volu»r. 
iary. If our desires dash, the stronger one wins. But if we 
reflect and dehberate, we may choose in favour of the weaker. 

The basic moral issue confronting all men at all tini p s is this! 
Cm their finite and limited reason work out a sound and 
coherent view of the world and man, which is capable of elidt- 
mg modp of rational aspiration and of imposing order on the 
a^ial desues? Like Plato's great moral treatises, Aristotle’s 
was ^tten to darify this crudal issue, and to strengthen 
the rational powers of man in meeting it. 


(vi) Hmmn Ideals and the Ways of Achieving Them 

^ knowledge made 

him le^ cadent concemmg the possibility of workine out 
^eoretical philosophy exhaustiv? enough to^give 
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emphasis on the distinctive features of practical reason Other- 
\vise he introduced no striking iimovafaons into the framework 
of Socratic and Platomc ethics His moral theory, like theirs, is 
founded on a dynamic ontology which he had refined and 
clarified, as we have seen. Human nature has an inherent 
tendency towards realization of its various capacities, which 
is the good for man. This good cannot be achieved unless 
certam general rules, grounded on nature, are followed in the 
different fields of action Such rules can be theoretically under- 
stood and fused with appetite by dehberation and choice. 

When a raw appetite is altered m this way and brought 
under rational control, it becomes a virtue {arete), which 
Anstotle defines as a firm habit of choice to avoid extremes m 
a certam field of behaviour, and to act m a rational way 
The first step m attaming the moral goal is to spread the 
influence of reason mto every phase of human hfe, and thus to 
build up firm tendencies towards responsible action m the 
concrete But this is only the first step. Firm tendencies are 
not enough They must be actuaUy energized in the concrete 
Human happmess is activity {energta) tn accordance mih vtrtue 
for fhe whole span of a human hfe?^^ 

Such a life must be ultimately directed by ^o^e^ 
wisdom SsppJiM) concerning the nature of man and the world, 
t^nngb a given agent need not possess such knowledge m 
himself He may accept it on faith from another, or smpl^old 
it by connatural mchnation m a semi-instmctive and particu- 
late way. Nevertheless, sudi truth is the only stable and 
rehable guide. Hence practical knowledge {phmiesrs ) « subo^- 
nate to theoretical ivisdom {sopina) The distmction be 
ttese IS imphcit m Plato But m Anstotle it becomes far more 
clear and exphat Theoretical knowledge is umversal, and 
abstract froi^all appetition. Its object is £ 

or at least for the most part, and is, therefore, siA^J t 

theoretical mvestigation and dehberation, are q 
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though one is ordered to the other. But a given agent may be 
profound and penetrating in theory but a fool in practice, and 


vice versa. 

The aun of moral training is the acquisition of firm rational 
habits, or virtues, which fall into two major groups, the intel- 
lectual and the moral. The mtellectual virtues enable us to 
understand being as it is They provide us with the ultimate 
directmg insights, and when they reach their goal, which is 
very difficult, provide us with the purest and most lasting 
pleasure.^®* For this, three kinds of act are reqmred" i, clear 
iMight (tioijs) into the meaning of terms, which enables us to 
'^sp first prmaples; 2, a grasp of causal connections, -which 
enables us to reason and to mfer new conclusions from what we 
already know [ej>isiente); and 3, TOsdom {sophia), which is 
insight (i) and deductive power {2) applied to the most im- 
portant objects, such as God, man and the human good. 
Such -virtues have nothing to do -with the control of passions, 
and, therefore, involve no mean.^®® 

There are two basic genera of moral -virtue, justice, which 
concerns the rational direction of our overt, social acts;^®* and 
passional -virtue, which concerns the control of our oivn sub- 
jective passions.^®’ The latter is a necessary condition for the 
former, which has no mean. 


Justice IS di-vided into three speaes. First of all, there is 
social justice m the broad Platonic sense of rendering to each 
fctmct nature what is due, as this can be understood by reason. 
As Aristotle pomts out, this is the highest level of moral action, 
md m its actual exercise involves all the other virtues, mcludinE 
tte mt^ectual i®® In addition to this, however, advancing 
beyond mto, Aristotle distinguishes two other specific types of 
justice The first is distnbutive justice,”® an equal sharing 
of common goods and common burdens by aU individuals alike 

S of “ ^ commutative 

^ of exchange, where absolute equality should rule.”® 
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In the voluntary trade of valuable goods or nrtides of any 
kmd, it is unfair if one receives more m relation to his needs 
than another. In extreme violations, the judge attempts to 
restore an equal balance by fines, and the imposition of other 
penalties on the offender. 

Passional virtues are achieved by the dehberate control 
of those natural tendencies which are aroused m us by external 
objects and events. They faU mto three major divisions*** 
corresponding to the three main tjqies of passional desire which 
are directed towards i, our own mtemal pleasures and pains, 
2, external non-human goods, and 3, other human persons 
Our human nature makes us necessarily subject to these 


passions. They cannot be entirely elinunated as the Stoics 
wished, but if unchecked, they can upset the whole order of hie 
Hence in each case, virtue wiUhe m thepursmt of a rational mean. 

F af-h of us tends to desire those particular objects which 
have given him pleasure. We cannot eliminate this urge 
Temperance consists m moderating it under rational direction, 
by pursumg those pleasures that are really good, and avoiding 
those apparent goods that are really only pleasant in relation 
to us *«® Each person also tends to avoid objects which exate 
him to fear and terror. Courage hes first of all in demly dis- 
tipgiiishing those fearful things that need to be actively faced 
from those that do not, and acting accordingly.**® 

External non-human goods fall into two groups, waterid 
things that money will buy, and the honour bestowed y 
reason. Our subjective urge to the fommr needs to be toned 
down by the virtue of generosity *«« That towa^ hono 
needs to be intensified by proper ambifaon and J 

that pecuhar crown of the virtues which Anstotle calls greatness 

m a aoc»I env^aat 

other persons excite desires in us though 

virtues Aristotle devoted careful attention t® 
they have been neglected by the mdividualism of 

thought The chief of these are deliberate sympa hy,g 

truthfulness, and tact.*** 
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The pathway to the good life lies through the cultivation 
of these moral virtues, which is the chief aim of sound states- 
manship. How is this aim to be achieved? Here Aristotle would 
answer with Plato — education, though he would more sharply 
distinguish practical discipline from the theoretical, as we shall 
see. The same is true of moral virtue vs. art. The former con- 
cerns human acts each of which is an end in itself, whereas the 
latter is directed to the manufacture and use of mere instru- 
ments which are needed not in but for the living of human life. 
Hence m art, a voluntary mistake is preferable to an in- 
voluntary one. But this is not true of life.*^®’' 

In his analysis of art and of the order of the arts, Aristotle 
did not go beyond the doctrines of his teacher. In its broad 
outlines, he accepts the rational ethics of Plato with many 
clarifications and refinements. This is also true of his political 
theory. Here he attempts to formulate an ideal grounded on 
human nature and the law of nature. As in Plato, the ultimate 
my of attaining this end lies in the practices and institutions 
of education. 


(vii) Man and Education 

Education should be the primary object of concern for the 
sound statesman, and should be under public control as the 
central institution of the well-ordered community.=^»* Aristotle's 
discussion of education in the eighth Book of the Politics is 
unfortunately only a fragment. But from this and other 
occasional remarks scattered through his works, we may 
gather certain views concerning moral training and the order 
of learning in theoretical science. Some of these are significant 
additions to the Platonic theory which, in its broad outlines 
Aristotle certainly accepted. ' 

happens in the earliest years is very important for 
the later development of the child. First of all, his body should 
be t^ed to be strong and resistant. Moderate athletic exercise 

“ extremely dangerous, since the body should not 
be trmed for its own sake alone, but for the sake of the soul 
hich conswts of a rational part (reason and will) and another 
■■•fc ™ ““Station, and daste). Tlo 
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former is ultimately more important, but it develops later. 
Hence education should begin with discipline in moral, pas- 
sional virtue, with intellectual virtue ever in view Anstotle’s 
account of this early phase of moral training is very pene- 
trating and worthy of comment. 

Virtae is m accordance with nature, but no child is actually 
virtuous by nature. These habits have to be learned. They are 
learned by the performance of virtuous acts. But how can 
such acts be carried out by a child who as yet lacks virtue? 
Anstotle answers this question*’® by distmguishing the virtuous 
act which agrees with the moral rule, and the way in which it is 
performed From earhest youth, parents and teachers should 
intervene m the life of the child, influencing him by rewards 
and punishments to perform virtuous acts. Thus he should 
first be led to carry out ]ust, courageous, and generous acts, 
not spontaneously out of himself, but from the influence of a 
beneficent environment He will give sometbmg of value to 
another child not because he is really generous himsdf, but 
in hope of some reward. Nevertheless, this will be a generous 
act, and will set up in him a habitual tendency which may grow 


mto a genuine virtue. 

This will depend upon three further steps which must be 
supphed by bis education. First of all, be must learn why such an 
act IS good Then he must learn to choose it for its own sake 
alone (not for some extraneous reward) And finally, this mode 
of action must become so mgramed in him that he can perform 
acts of this kmd at a moment’s notice, and with lastii^ 

K and when he reaches this stage, he will be ai^ally and 
spontaneously virtuous, as is required for the good life. 

After this essential moral traimng has begra, ^d afte 
child has learned the basic tools of theoretical 
reading and wntmg. the mtellectual 
should begm. Here Anstotle’s iiiore careful 
gations of the noetic process led him to ^ple. 
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discipline is not easy. But since this instrument must be used 
in different ways in the acquisition of all the different types of 
knowledge, it should be taught before the factual sciences, 
though at first only in its barest rudiments, and by concrete 
example. 

Since all knowledge involves abstractive acts of the mind, 
the different human saences are distinguished not only by the 
kind of thing which is studied, but also by the kind of abstrac- 
tion required. These levels of abstraction are three in number, 
mathematics, physical saence, and ontology or first philosophy, 
as Anstotle called it.^’^ Of these, mathematics is the most 
abstract and, therefore, the easiest for the human mind. Even 


young men can become very proficient m such disciples. This 
is because number, sets, and other forms of quantitative order 
can be studied in abstraction from matter and change. Nature, 
of course, is quantitative. Hence mathematics can be applied 
to the study of nature. But the mathematician can study it 
apart, along by itself,”* without usmg sensory observation. 
His imagmation is sufficient. Because of its relative simplicity 
and ease, this science should first be taught to the child. 

Natural saence and the philosophy of nature should come 
next These disciplines seek gene^ laws, and thus abstract 
firom the concrete mdividual. All science is abstract in this 
sense. Unlike mathematics, the natural sciences are concerned 
not only with quantitative structure, but also with matter, 
change, and causation. These factors mtroduce many additional 
comphcations, and cannot be imderstood as they occur without 
the aid of sensory observation. Hence they are more difficult 
and should follow the study of mathematics. But ontology 
or fet philosophy, requires a different point of view, or levd 
of abstraction, which is far more difficult to carry through. 
It IS interested in an entity not so fax as it is quantitative nor 
so far as It is changing, but in so far as it is. It asks such basic 
qu^tions as whether it exists contingently or necessarily, in 
Itself as a substance or m another as a property potenti^v 
or actuaHy. This mode of abstraction requ4 sLf to S 
beyond sense to objects which can be app^ 
Hence it is the most dilLt 
rf should be studied last.”* 
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After the mmd has gained some abstract knowledge of the 
structure of the world and man, it may properly turn to the 
theory of human action and its grounds. The act itself is always 
concrete, but its reasons and grounds can be understood only 
m the light of natural science and metaphysics Hence, as 
Anstotle pomts out, the youthful mind should not be en- 
couraged to study ethics in a theoretical way, as it is studied 
in the Ntcomachean Ethics This should ratW be postponed 
to a later age when the youth has gamed control over his 
passions, and has gained some wisdom, which requires empincal 
observabon and takes protracted intervals of time.^’* 

Our review of the Aristotelian theory of man must now be 
concluded. He was the last of the great pioneers of Greek 
thought. Like Socrates and Plato also, he was an impassioned 
rabonalist He beheved that reason is the most distmcbve, 
the most penetratmg, and the most far-reachmg of all the 
human powers. Reason alone can guide our lives to mdividual 
and social fulfilment. It has a natural kmship with bemg, and 


is the most divine thmg in us . , ^ 

While be clarified and deepened these insights of his great 
predecessors in many ways, Anstotle also made a cnbcal 
invesbgabon of the nature of human knowledge which led him 
to revolutionary conclusions. This is his chief contnbuton not 
only to the Greek theory of man but to Greek thought as a 
whole. While he emerged with the same basic r^pect for 
reason as the most distmcbve and important of all the h^an 
faculbes, he was at the same tune far more 
weaknesses and limits This profound sense of “ 

human knowledge, grounded as it was on “ 

empiricaUy accurate and profound, was Anstotle s m 
ongmal contribution to Gredr thou^t. 


tf THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK THOUGHT ON 
RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS 
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polytheistic cults which were still active in the city states, 
but did not take them very seriously, since their philosophies 
pointed clearly in a monotheistic direction. This influence is 
apparent in those vanegated and eclectic currents of thought 
which dominated the Roman world. Greek philosophy was 
here brought into relation with many alien influences. Hence 
we shall make only a few brief comments. But these may be 
helpful in imderstanding the important influence exerted later 
by both Plato and Anstotle on the development of Moham- 
medanism and Christianity. 


(i) Hdlenistic and Roman Philosophy 
'Iliis period is characterized by two seemingly opposed but 
dosdy related tendencies. On the one hand, the intellectual 
life of the time is broken up into many diverse currents intro- 
duced by the many peoples and traditions brought together 
in the great empires of Alexander and of Rome. On the other 
hand, we also find them fusing together, especially later, in 
more inclusive eclectic combinations. Certain basic traditions, 
however, retained their identity through the whole period! 
The most important can be briefly characterized as follows. 

In the fourth and third centuries B c , certain thinl-prg in 
the Academic tradition of Plato began to interpret the Socratic 
method of questioning m a purely negative sense, and founded 
a sceptical school which attracted able adherents throughout 
the succeedmg centuries.”^* All 'knowledge' rests ultimately on 
sensory evidence, and sensation is unstable and relative to the 
mdividual observer, as Protagoras had pointed out. There is no 
proposition, therefore, which does not bear marks of un- 
certainty, and cannot be legitimately doubted. All philosophical 
proposition are only probable, though the later Academic 
settles often defended probable ethical statements as a 
suffiaeirt gmde for life. But there is, of course, no compelling 
re^n for adopting one moral attitude rather than another 
When consistentiy held, such scepticism must end in inactivity 
md silence. But few of these sceptics were so consistent. The 
ge^al position was actively defended through the time of 
Sextus Empmeus (around a.d. 150). It ex^ed no dtV/w- 
‘Si?®" philosophical or rdi^gious movei^ents. 

Scephes (N Greeh 
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llie atomistic materialism of Democritas and its ethical 
corollaiy of hedonism were maintained by the earher Cyrenaic 
school, (fifth and fourth centuries b c ) and later on by,Epicurus 
and Lucretius.^’'*® From this point of %dew, man is a tmy 
material swirl, lost m a chaos of atoms moving through the void 
The 'soul' IS composed of finer round atoms which move inth 
great speed There are higher divme bemgs dwelhng in the 
interstellar spaces, but the}- take no interest in human affairs 
The swnrl of the atoms is neither under mtelhgent control nor 
is it fixed by law. Hence they^ are apt to swen^e in unpre- 
dictable ways, which makes what we call free ^vill and ethical 
decision possible. 

The good is identified with pleasure, and Epicurus developed 
on this basis a refined hedonistic theory which enabled him to 


prefer the more lastmg pleasures of quiet discourse to the more 
\nolent delights of sense. He took over a theory of the early 
Sophist, Antiphon, about the nature of death While we are 
alive, death is certainly non-existent. As soon as we are dead, 
we are non-existent Therefore why should death concern us or 
worry us at all«” This mode of thought uus constantly main- 
tained until the Fall of Rome, and has been actively defended 
in varying versions ever since. In recent toes, it has been 
strengthened by the nse of science, which is readily open to 
such materialistic mterpretation. 

In opposition to this hedonistic point of view, certam thto^ 
in the third centuiy^ BC. laid the foundations of an ^®ctic 
school knmvn as Stoicism which persisted through to whole ot 
Hellenistic and Roman penods.^”* 

and his great followers, these thinkers mamtamed that pka^ 
and goodness were sharply distinct and even 
Eood lies rather in virtue, and virtue, as Socrates had i^ 
fained, is knowledge. No matter how weak or °PF^"^ 
may be. there is always some room for choice Even ’^Iien d^ 
inescapably confronts us, we may still choose how 

[die. In ev4^ exigency of life, theStoicsage^remamJhmo^ 

! to pleasum^and pain. 

.as msdom requires This doctrme demands 
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tion of htunan passions that goes far beyond the teaching of 
Plato and Aristotle. 

But the Stoics took over from these predecessors the con- 
ception of an ordered cosmos, and an ethics grounded on 
ontology. Hence they eiqiressed their moral idea as life in 
accordance mth nature. They did not invent the idea of a moral 
law grounded on stable cosmic structure, as many text books 
now assert. But they constantly used the phrase natural law, 
spelled it out in greater detail, and applied it to jurisprudence. 
This mfluenced the great Roman ]unste and codifiers who made 
it a basic element in the Roman Law. In their general philo- 
sophy of nature, they combined many elements taken from 
divergent sources into a S5nicretistic view. God is identified 
with the indwelhng order of the cosmos. This led them into a 
pantheistic view which imphed detemunism, and sometimes 
conflicted with their defence of moral freedom.^’® Stoicism 
was a way of life embraced with passionate seriousness, and 
founded on a coherent view of the world based on fragments 
of Plato and Aristotle, which is hard to distingmsh from re- 
hgion. It persisted through the whole Roman period, and has 
contmued to exert sporadic influences on mediaeval and 
modem thinkers. 


PMosophy was taught at the Academy, founded by Plato, 
until A.D. 529 when its doors were closed at the command of the 
Emperor Justinian. While the traditional teaching underwent 
many changes throughout these 900 years, the wntings of 
Plato were jireserved, and his basic doctrines were studied, 
mterpreted, and develop^ in many ways. In the third century 
A D., certam of these interpretations were combined with 
elements taken from Aristotle to form a new and distinctive 
I^ttem of thought known as Neo-Platomsm.^’®* T■ ^k? Plato 
the® thmkers made no sharp distmction between logic and 
metaphysi^. They also shared Plato’s confidence in the 
capaaty of the human mmd to gain knowledge of God and 

wntings are filled with speculations 
ccmcerrmg the ongm of the sensory world, and the high er 
spintual ^enaes which are responsible for it ^ 

Ihey are not satisfied with Plato’s anthropomorphic pictures 
^ tendency to stress His^prme and 
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perfect transcendence Unity and goodness cannot be merely 
attnbuted to Him He m oneness itself and goodness itself, 
beyond existence Without losing anjdhing of its Divme 
Perfection, this Supreme One emanates a second principle of 
reason which contains the ideas of all lesser bemgs withm 
itself. By an inner necessity of nature, this bemg then pours 
further beings m an order of decreasing importance Amongst 
the last of these are human souls, each with a perceived world 
of its own, and finally the realm of matter which is identified 
with evil. 

The human soul has fiiUen mto matter, but it can extncate 
itself by moral and mtellectual exertion Like most Hellemshc 
and Roman thought, Neo-Platomsm took a very dun view of 
soaal hfe Each mdividual must achieve his own salvabon 
To do this, he must first exercise certain moral and civic 
virtues, then the intellectual virtues, and finally mysbcal 
prayer and devotion In this way, he may be able to gam 
freedom from the body and muon with God The earher Neo- 
Platonists were opposed to Cbnstiamty, but some of their 
later followers were converted to the new rehgion St. Augustine 
was deeply influenced by it, and through his influence, it 
played an important role m the development of mediaeval 
Chnsban thought. 

Aristotle's ideas were also preserved m a constant t^oon 
which persisted through many transformations untfl the hm 
of Rome. Indeed, it is fair to say that amongst tte ^ch diversity 
of opposed philosophies, it was the thought of Plato and 
Aristotle that best survived the mtensive conflict md 
of this time As we should expect, the Penpatetic ^ 

able to preserve the more careful and empm^ meft^ of 
Aristotle until the very end It devoted itseh rather toA^ 
disciplined analysis of particular probleiiK ^ ^ 

cendmtal and far reachmg speculations ^ 

commentators understood this res^t “ 
sense of the limits of human Bufone very 

demal of human freedom and timiscenckntbe^^^ jy 

influential commentator, Alexander of Apbiodisias, 

404, 483-6, 556-565, 655-9 
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third century a.d. interpreted it in a more naturalistic sense. 
Man IS an insignificant part of the matenal world and subject 
to natural determinism. This is the only world we can know, 
and speculations about divine things are altogether futile. 

This early division of Aristotelian thought is most sigmficant 
for the further development of Western thought. In later Roman 
times, various Neo-Platomc ideas were incorporated into the 
Peripatetic tradition, and each trend became more eclectic. 
By the eighth century a n., many works of Plato and the Neo- 
Platonists as well as many works of Aristotle, had been trans- 
lated into Arabic. As a result of this, they exerted a crucial 
influence on the history of Mohammedan thought, which we 
shall now briefly consider. 


(ii) The Greek View of Man in Mohammedan Thought 
Philosophic learmng soon became firmly established in the 
Arabian schools, and the greater accuracy and penetration of the 
Aristotelian texts was clearly recognized. But many Neo- 
Platonic works were nungled with this Penpatetic heritage, 
and some of them were thought to be genumely Aristotehan. 
Arabian culture was stnctly dominated by the Mohammedan 
rehgion, divided mto many difierent sects. Hence these thinkers 
were not satisfied with Aristotle’s caution regarding meta- 
physical speculation relevant to rehgion, and supplemented 
it with Neo-Platonic ideas taken from a very difierent context. 
The result was a new kmd of philosophical synthesis which was 
finally presented in two very different and influential versions 
by the great thinkers 4^9na {a.d. 980-1037) and Averroes 
(1126-1198). 


The former is far more Neo-Platonic than the latter, who 
idealized Aristotle and eliminated many foreign elements from 
Avicenna’s mterpretation. Averroes’ version is certainly not 
accurate, but it is far closer to the words of Aristotle thnri the 
Neo-Platomc constructions which had prevailed before his time. 
A few TOmments ^ enable us to suggest the diverse effect of 
the Platomc and Anstotehan traditions on Arabian religion 

PMosoplacal Uhr^. 1952.^ ^ Medxacvta Phaosophy. New York 
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in the Anstotehan teicts, and sharply distinguished between the 
two. All finite essences are mere possibihties until they are given 
existence by an external cause. There must, therefore, be a 
first necessary cause which gives existence to Wte things. This 
first cause has no determinate essence He is existence itself, 
and hence exists necessarily. By a necessity of his nature, he 
also gives bemg to a secondary rational principle, and then in 
the Neo-Platomc manner, through this bemg to others, down to 
the level of human souls and mdeterminate matter or potency. 


In his philosophy of nature, however, Avicerma is a true disaple 
of Anstotle, identifymg evil with pnvation rather than with 
matter which is good. This matter m fact, mtroduces a factor 
of mdetermmacy mto nature without which voluntary choice 
would be impossible, 

Avicenna's view of man is probably closer to Aristotle's own 
thought, but lacks the latter's caution and restramt He follows 
his Arabian predecessors m interpreting the active mtellect of 
the Third Book of the De Amnta as though it were not only 
separable from the body, as Aristotle says, but actuaUy separate 
from it. This mtellect, he thinks, is a higher mtelhgence which 
tv,ir^Vs for the whole human species This is very dubious as an 
Anstotehan doctrme. But Avicerma held that a higher hght is 
received by all human mmds from the same source There is, 
however, m each individual an immatenal capacity to receive 
this light. Hence the individual soul is distmct from the body, 
immatenal, and immortal This soul can dommate the body. 


and choose its own acts voluntanly 
As Anstotle showed, most men have to abstract th^ idea 
from sense and imagmation without which they cannot tta^ 
But prophetic imnds may gam direct access to the superh^ . 
active inteUect. and thus be enhghtened by sup^atuM 
knowledge. Hence religious cults and practic^ f ^ a 

mg and important. Both philosophy and 
single end, the enlightenment and perfection ® ' 

has a legitimate place Aside from the supposition 
active mtellect, this view of the nature of man is F 
not far from the spint of A^otle. pruned away 

S^H??o4l^rrefc‘=S?tt^^ between essence 
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and existence, which Aristotle certainly did not do. Pure 
possibility is a mental abstraction Every real essence must 
exist. All finite entities have been necessarily produced by a 
first supreme principle through certain intermediate, moving 
agenaes. But the whole world of nature is ruled by an in- 
exorable necessity which leaves no place for indeterminacy or 
freedom. 

Averroes’ psychology is even farther from Aristotle’s intent. 
The human mdividual is a purely material being. His imagina- 
tion has a passive capacity to be worked on by a higher agency. 
Both the active and the possible intellect, which Averroes 
mterprets as the first contact of the former with the material 
imagination, are separate and transcendent. Our choices are, 
therefore, determined by factors outside ourselves, and in- 
dividual immortality is impossible These doctrines led to 
conflicts with religious authority. Averroes himself, however, 
did not admit these conflicts. He held that philosophy was 
more exact and trustworthy in its demonstrative method than 
theology, which stated the very same truths in a popular and 
rhetoncal manner accessible to the masses. His own personal 
views about rehgion are not known. His expressed views are 
readily mteipreted m terms of a theory of double truth — one 
for philosophy and another for rehgion, though he never 
openly asserted such an opinion. 


(iii) The Influence of Plato and, ArisioUe on Christian Thought 
The early history of Christian thought in Western Europe is 
markedly similar.^” The complete logic_ or Organon and a few 
other Anstotehan texts were known and carefully studied in 
the twelfth century. Because of their speculative daring, how- 
ever, Plato s Ttmaetts and certain Neo-Platonic texts at first 
reemed more harmonious with rehgious tradition and practice. 
Hence until the middle of the thirteenth century, Christian 
bought w^ dommated by Augustinian philosophy which used 
Platonic theones from the very first, especially in its treatment 
of the h^an s^ and human knowledge It has in feet con- 
tmued these notions down to the present day. 

Anstotelian texts on the human soul 
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natnral philosoph5% and metaphysics, as well as the Arabian 
interpretations were translated into Latin, and introduced into 
Western Europe about the year 1200. major tensions were 
generated The more Neo-Platonic Aristotelian thought of 
Avicenna was more easily integrated into a Christian frame- 
work: At the beginning of the thirteenth century, many 
s^mtheses of Avicenna with Augustinian thought were actually 
attempted. But owing to the confused state of the Ansto- 
telian texts, and the metaphysical caution of their author, 
these texts were susceptible to another naturalistic and de- 
terministic interpretation which Averroes, as we have noted, 
had worked out with great penetration and thoroughness 
When parts of his exhaustive commentaries were finally 
translated and studied by Doctors of the Faculty of Liberal 
Arts at Paris, they inaugurated a very lively movement known 
as Latin Averroisni. The thinkers of this school claimed to 
base their ideas on the original texts of Aristotle, for which 
they had a most exalted req>ect. Appealing to his authonty, 
they defended a philosophy which they claimed to be purely 
scientific, empirical, and rational. To win such knowledge is to 


attain the natural end of man. 

The world is governed by necessary and determinate laws, 
and the human individual is a physico-chemical compound with 
no immaterial properties or powers There is one separate, 
active intellect which is the same for the whole human iqieaes 
The soK»lled 'will’ is not free, and individual immortality is 
impossible. This one-sided interpretation of Aristotle was, m 
course, quite irreconcilable with the Christian Faith, as m 
any other reUgion, but it gained great headway. For i^y 
so 4 r minds, it tended to discredit the vse of 
empirical analysis, and even phaosophy itself Meed, ^ it 
not been for a new approach to the original te^, tte supr ^ 

of Neo-Platonic qieculative philosophy might have g™® ' 

aad the fertafive spirit end isoplmrf 
method of Aristotle himself permanently excluded from 

new approach was inaugurat^ SlfaSS to 

rrilotme and Paris, where, even with the faulty texts 

disp^. 1' 
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made a new and far more accurate translation from the onginal 
Greek. On this basis, Aqumas was able to work out a far less 
inaccurate and one-sided mterpretation which he expressed 
in his penetrating and illuminating commentaries. 

He was an original mind of the first order who was able to 
grasp certam implicit implications of the Aristotelian approach 
and to develop them in novel ways.^®® In his major works he 
showed that, when interpreted in this way, there is no conflict 
but rather a profound harmony between the disciplined and 
empuical use of reason with the aid of sense, and the Christian 
Faith. Since his time, this Aristotelian mode of thought, also 
using the great synthetic and moral insights of Plato, has 
remained very active in the West, and has been developed in 
many new ways. 


”»C/ E Gilson, The 
Herder, 1939 
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CHAPTER II 


The Concept oj Man 
in Jewish Thought 

ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL 


I. THE MEANING OF EXISTENCE 


Our theories will go away, will all throw dust into onr eyes, 
unless we dare to confront not only the world but the soul 
as well, and begin to be amazed at our lack of amazement m 
being ahve, at our taking life for granted. 

Confronting the soul is an intellectual eiqiosure that tears 
open the mind to mcalculable questions, the answers to which 
are not easily earned Modem man, therefore, beheves that his 
security hes in refraining from raising such issues Ultimate 
questions have become the object of his favounte unawareness. 
Since the dedication to tangible matters is highly rewarded, 
he does not care to pay attention to imponderable issues and 
prefers to erect a tower of Babel on the narrow basis of deeper 


tuiawareness 

Unawareness of the ultimate is a possible state of mind as 
long as man finds tranquihty in his dedication to P^^im 
objectives. But when the tower begins to totter, when death 
wipes away that which seemed mighty and independent, when 
in evil days the dehghts of stnvmg are replaced by the night- 
mare of futihty, be becomes conscious of the peni oi 
evasiveness, of the emptiness of small objectives, ffis appre- 
hension lest m wmmng small prizes he did not gamble his h e 
away, throws his soul open to questions he was trymg to OT. 

But what is there at stake m human life that may be gambled 
away’ It is the meamng of hfe. In jfhe 

raisi a claim to meamng. The trees he 
invmits, axe answers to a need or a purpose. In its ry 

* In this chapter, the author has incorporated material 

not JoM. Man's Quest for God. and God i« Search of Ma 
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co^ciousness is a dedication to design. Committed to the task 
of coalescing being ivith meaning, things with ideas, the mind 
is driven to ponder whether meaning is something it may 
invent and invest, something which ought to be attained, or 
whether there is meaning to existence as it is, to existence as 
existence, independent of what we may add to it. In other 
words, is there only meaning to what man does, but none to 
what he iV Becommg conscious of himself he does not stop 
at knowing: 'I am', he is driven to know 'what' he is. Man 
may, indeed, be characterized as a stibjeci in quest of a predicate, » 
as a being in quest of a meaning of life, of all of life, not only of 
particular actions or single episodes which happen now and 
then. 

Meanmg denotes a condition that cannot be reduced to a 
material relation and grasped by the sense organs. Meaning is 
compatibihty with an idea, it is, furthermore, that which a fact 


IS for the sake of something else; the pre gnancy of an nbjee t 
with value. Life is precious to man."But is it precious to him 
alone? Or is someone else in need of it? 

Imbedded m the imnd is a certainty that the state of eidstence 
and the state of meaning stand in a relation to each other, 
that life is assessable in terms of meaning. The will to mpaning 
and the certainty of the legitimacy of our striving to ascertain 
it are as intrinsically human as the ivill to live and the certainty 
of bemg alive. 

In spite of failures and frustrations, we continue to be 
haunted by that irrepressible quest. We can never accept the 
idea that life is hollow and incompatible with meaning. 

If at the root of philosophy is not a self-contempt of the 
mmd but the mind's concern for its ultimate surmise, then our 
^ is to examine in order to know. Seeking contentment 
m a brilliant subterfuge, we are often ready to embezzle the 
onginal surmKe. But why should we even care to doubt, if we 
cease to surmise? Philosophy is what man dares to do with his 
ultimate surmise of the meaning of existence. 

Animals are content when their needs are satisfied, man 
msKte not only on bemg satisfied but also on being able to 
satefy, m Mns a. neei ^not only on.having , needs. Personal 
n^ds come and go, but one anxiety remains: Am T ^ 

Thwe IS no man who has not been moved by that anxiety 

It IS a most significant fact that man is not suffid^t to 
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himself, that life is not meaningful to him unless if is serving 
an end beyond itself, u nless , it Jis-of-value4o someone-else. The 
self may have the highest rate of exchange, yet men do not hve 
by currency alone, but by the good attainable in eiqpendingit 
To hoard the self is to grow a colossal sense for the futility of 
hvmg.]i^ 

Man is not an all-mclusive end to himself The second 
maxim of Kant, never to use human bemgs merely as means 
but to regard them also as ends, only suggests how a person 
ought to be treated by other people, not how he ought to treat 
himself. For if a person thinhs that he is an end to himself, 
tbpn he will use others as means. Moreover, if the idea of man 


being an end is to be taken as a true estimate of his worth, 
he caimot be expected to sacrifice his life or his mterests for the 
good of someone else or even of a group. He must treat himself 
the way he expects others to treat him Why should even a 
group or a whole people be worth the sacrifice of one’s hfe> 
To a person who regards himself as an absolute end a thousand 
fives wdl not be worth more than his own life 

Sophisticated thmkmg may enable man to feign his bang 
sufihaent to himself. Yet the way to msamty is paved with such 
illusions. The feefing of futility that comes vwth the sense of 
berag useless, of not bemg needed m the world, is the most 
common cause of psycho-neurosis. The only way to av(W 
despair i.s to be a need rather than an end Happiness, in fact, 
may be defined as the ceriawty of bemg neM But wlw is m 
need of man^ ~ 

The first answer that comes to mmd is a social one 
man's purpose is to serve society or mankmd The utate 
worth of a person would then be determuied by his usefutaeffi 
to othere, by the efiSciency of his social work Yet in ^ite or 
his mstrumentalist attitude, man expects others to to 
not for what he may mean to them but as a being m 

himself. Even he who does not regard himself as an absolute 
end, rebels against bemg treated as a means ^ 
«mbservient to other men The nch, the men of th > 
wSt to be loved for their own sake, for their 
it mav mean not for their achievements or possessions. Nor d 
the old and rfck expect help because of what 
in return. Who needs the old, the 
Snance of whom is a dram on the treasury of the s 
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moreover, obvious that such service does not claim all of one’s 
hfe and can therefore not be the ultimate answer to his quest 
of meaning for life as a whole. Man has more to give than what 
other men are able or willing to accept. To say that life could 
consist of care for others, of incessant service to the world, 
would be a vulgar boast. What we are able to bestow upon 
others is usually less and rarely more than a tithe. 

There are alleys in the soul where man walks alone, ways 
that do not lead to society, a world of privacy that shrinlis from 
the public eye. Life comprises not only arable, productive iand,>' 
but also mountains of dreams, an underground of sorrow,', 
towers of yearning, which can hardly be utilized to the last ' 
for the good of society, unless man be converted into a machine 
in which every screw must serve a function or be removed, v 
It is a profiteering state which, trying to exploit the individual,* 
asks all of man for itself. 

And if society as embodied in the state should prove to be 
corrupt and my effort to cure its evil unavaihng, would my life 
as an individual have been totally void of meaning? If society 
should decide to reject my services and even place me m solitary 
confinement, so that I will surely die without being able to 
bequeath any mfluence to the world I love, will I then fed 
compelled to end my life? 

Human existence caimot derive its ultimate mpanfn g from 1 
society, because society itsdf is in need of meaning. It is as 
legitimate to ask: Is mankind needed>— as it is to ask: Am I 
needed’ 


Humanity be^ in the individual man, just as history taW 
its rise from a smgular event. It is always one man at a timp 
whom we keep in mind when we pledge: 'with malipp toward 
none, with charity for all’, or when trying to fulfil; 'Love 
% neighbour as thysdf’. The term 'mankind', which in 
biolo^ draotes the human species, has an entirdy different 
meamng m the realm of ethics and rehgion. Here mnnHntf is 
not conceived as a species, as an abstract concept, stripped 
from Its concrete reahty, but as an abundance of spedfic 
(hvidu^; ^ a commumty of persons rather than as a herd 
of a multitude of nondescrqits 

SOOd of aU comte more thm the 

^d of one, it is die concrete individual vAo lends meaning to 

a.hnnmntace.Wedonntthinkflmtahinnanheing"^S 
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because he is a member of the race, it is rather the opposite 
the human race is valuable because it is composed of human 
bemgs. 

While dependent on society as well as on the air that sustams 
us, and while other men compose the system of relations in 
which the curve of our actions takes its course, it is as m- 
dividuals that we are beset with desires, fears and hopes, 
challenged, called upon and endowed with the power of will and 
a spark of responsibility. 

Of all phenomena which takes place in the soul, desires have 
the highest rate of mortahty Like aquatic plants, they grow and 
hve in the waters of obhvion, impatiently eager to vamsh 
Inherent in desire is the mtention to expire, it asserts itself m 
order to be quenched, and in attaming satisfacbon it comes to 
an end, smging its own dnge. 

Such suicidal mtention is not vested m all human acts. 
Thoughts, concepts, laws, theories are bom with the mtent to 
endure. A problem, for example, does not cease to be relevant 
when its solution is achieved. Inherent m reason is the mtention 
to endure, a stnvmg to comprehend the vahd, to form concepts 
the cogency of which goes on for ever. It is, therefore, not m 
pondering about ideas, but in surveymg one's mner life and 
discovermg the graveyard of needs and desires, once fervently 
chenshed, that we become mtimately aware of the temporahty 


of existence 

Yet, there is a cunous ambiguity m the way m which tins 
awareness is entertamed For while there is nothmg man is 
more mtimately sure of than the temporality of existence, he 
is rarely resigned to the role of a mere ™<^®rtaker of dOT 
Walkmg upon a rock that is constantly enabling y 
behmd every step and anbapating the 
which will end his walk, man cannot restram his y®^ 

to know whether life is nothmg but a s^es 
Dhvsiological and mental processes, actions and ton^ w 
beSnour, a flow of vicissitudes, 
runmng like grams through an hour^ass,. markmg 

ofthesundial, outhvingaH shadows that rotate 

Is life nothmg but a medley of facts, unrelate 
chaos camouflaged by illusion^ 
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There is not a sonl on this earth which, however vagudy 
or rardy, has not realized that life is dismal if not nairrored 
in something which is lasting. We are all in search of a con- 
viction that there is something which is worth the toil of living. 
There is not a sonl which has not fdt a craving to know of 
something that outlasts hfe, strife and agony. 

Hdpless and mcongruous is man with all his craving, with 
bis tmy candles in the mist. Is it his will to be good that would 
heal the wounds of his soul, his fright and frustration? It is 
too obvious that his will is a door to a house divided against 
itself, that his good intentions, after enduring for a while, 
touch the mud of vamty, like the horizon of his life which some 
day will touch the grave. Is there anything beyond the horizon 
of our good intentions’ 

Despair, the sense of futility of living, is an attitude, the 
reahty of which no psychologist will question. But just as real 
is our fear of despair, our horror of futility. Human life and 
despair seem to be incompatible. Man is a being in search of 
ultimate meaning of existence. But where is ultimate meaning 
to be found’ 

Ultimate meaning implies not only that man is part of a 
whole, an adjunct to greatness, but an answer to a question, the 
satisfaction of a need; not only that man is tolerated but also 
needed, precious, indispensable. Life is precious to Tnar> But 
is it predous to man alone? 


2. A NEED OE GOD 

The Bible is a book about man. It is not a theology from the 
point of view of man but rather an anthropology from the 
pomt of view of God. And it is man who is becoming the central 
issue of TOutemporary thinlring. His physical and mental 
reality is beycmd dispute; his meaning, his spiritual relevance 
IS a question that cnes for an answer. 

It IS the umqueness of man that puzzles our mind. All other 
hemp to fit perfectly into a natural order and are d^ 
termed by pennanent prindples. Man alone occupies a unime 
date. As a naturM being he is determined by Natural la^ , ^ 
^ a humm bemg he must frequently choose; confined in his 
^ence, he IS unrestrained in his wilL His acts do^SiSiS 
from him like rays of energy from matter. Placed in the parting 
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of the ways, he must time and again decide which direction to 
take. The course of his life is, accordingly, unpredictable, no 
one can \vnte his autobiography in advance. 

Is man, who occupies such a strange position in the great 
realm of being, an outcast of the universal order? an outlaw, 
a freak of nature? a shred of yam dropped from nature's loom, 
which has since been strangely twisted by the way? Astronomy 
and geology have taught us to disdam the over-weeiung vanity 
of man. Compared wth the mfimte universe, man is, indeed, 
a most insignificant speck. 

However, if man's value and position in the universe are to 
be defined as one divided by the infinite, the mfimte designating 
the number of beings which populate the umverse, if man = 
how should we account for the fact that infinitesunal man is 
obviously the only being on this planet capable of makmg such 
an equation? 

An ant is never stncken wth amazement, nor does a star 
consider itself a nonentity. Immense is the scope of astronomy 
and geology, yet what is astronomy without the astronomer? 
What is geology without the geologist? 

If we had to characterize an mdividual hke Wilham Shake- 
speare in terms of a measurmg rod, we would surely av^ om- 
selves of Eddington’s descnption of man’s position withm the 
universe and say that Shakespeare is almost precisely ha^vay 
in size between an atom and a star. To assess his vegetative 
existence, it is important to know, for example, that man con- 
sists of a,hundrpd million cells. However, to a^ew the 
^ rfliS^Twhich alone accounts for the fact of his bemg anm^ 
to assess his existence, we must discern what is umque abou 

^'^Reflectaig about the mfimte universe we could 
afford to resign ourselves to the tnvial position of Jemg 

nonentity. However, pondering over ^^erse of 

that we are not only earned and surrounded by ^ ^ a 
meamng. Man is a fountam of immense meamng. not only 

mere toy or a freak of the Creator. He undoubtedly 
SmetlSg umque m the great body of the 
S were! an abnormal mass of tissue, o 

St«S ^th other parts but also, to some degree, was able 
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modify their very status. What is its nature and function’ 
Is it malignant, a tumor, or is it supposed to serve as a brain 


of the universe? , x i. : „ 

The human species shows at tunes symptoms of b^g 
malignant and, if its growth remains unchecked, it may destroy 
the entire body for the sake of its expansion. In te^ of 
astronomical time, our dvihzation is m its infancy. The ex- 
pansion of human power has hardly begun, and what man is 
gomg to do with his power may either save or destroy our 

^ The earth may be of small significance within the infimte 
universe. But if it is of some significance, man holds the key to 
it For one thmg man certainly seems to own; a boundless, 
unpredictable capacity for the development of an inner uni- 
verse. There is more potentiahty in his soul than in any other 
bemg known to us. Look at an infant and try to imagine the 
multitude of events it is going to engender. One child called 
Bach was charged with power enough to hold generations of 
men in his speU. But is there any potentiahty to acclaim or 
any surprise to expect in a calf or a colt’ Indeed, the essence,/ 
of man is not in what he is, but m what he is able to be. 

Yet the darkness of potentiality is the hotbed of anxiety. 
There is always more than one path to go, and we are forced ^ 
to be free — we are free against our will — and have the audacity^ 
to choose, rarely knowing how or why. Our failures glare like 
flashlights all the way, and what is right hes underground. 
We are in the minority in the real realm of being, and, with a 
gemus for adjustment, we frequently seek to jom the multitude. 

' We are m tiie minority within our own nature, and in the 
' agony and battle of passions we often choose to envy the beast. 

We behave as if the animal kmgdom were our lost paradise, 

. to which we are trying to return for moments of delight, 
behevmg that it is the animal state m which happmess consists.) 

,• We have an endless craving to be hke the beast, a nostalgic]/ 
,) admiration for araiual vdthin us. Accordmg to a contemporary 
' saentist* 'Man’s greatest tragedy occurred when he ceased to 
walk on all fours and cut himself off from the animal world by 
/ assuimng an erect position. If man had continued to walk 
t horizontally, and rabbits had learned to walk vertically, many 
^ of the world’s ills would not exist.’ 

^ Man is continuous both with the rest of organic nature and 
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vritli the mSnite outpouring of the spirit of God. A minority in 
the realm of bang, he stands somewhere between God and the 
beasts. Unable to live alone, he must commune with either of 
the two. 

Both Adam and the beasts were blessed b 5 ' the Lord, but man 
was also charged mth conquering the earth and dominaringthe 
beast. 3Ian is alrvat^ faced with the choice of listening either to k 
God or to the snahe. It is always easier to envy the heast, to 
worship a totem and be dominated by it, than to hearken to) 
the Voice- 

Our existence seesaws beriveen animalitj* and divimty, 
between that which is more and that which is less thmi 
humanit}-: bdow is evanescence, futility, and above is the opm 
door of the divine exchequer where we lay up the ste^g coin 
of piety and spirit, the immortal remai n s of our dying lives 
VTe are constantly in the mills of death, but we are also the 
contemporaries of God. 

Man is ‘a little lower than the Dhune’ (FsaJm S'S) and a 
little higher than the beasts. like a pendulum he swings to and 
fro undff the combined action of gravity and momentum, of the 
gra%-itatioa of selfishness and the momentum of “7“®' 
of a vision briield by God in the darkness of Sesh and blood. 
We fail to understand the meaning of om eastrace when we 
disregard our commitments to that viaon. Yet ^y eyes 
vigilant and fortified against the glaring and 
stil perceive God’s vision in the soul’s honor-stacken m^t 

of human foUy, falsehood, hatred and m^ce 

Because of his immense power, man is 
wicked of beings. He often has a passion for cruel ^ 
fear of God can soothe, snSocating flushes of envy 


only holiness can ven^te. wg fhan human- 

If TnPTi is not more than human, then he k le» ^ ^ 


lot more uomi ^ 

Man is but a short, critical stage between the 
spirituaL His state is one of constat 
,&cending. Undeviating humanity is nou-existen 

'* emancipated man is yet to ^er^. „ reason he 

Man is mom than what he is to 

rnay be limited, in be J^er and which 

leJation to God which he may be y ^ 

constitute the essential meaimg o. to Me. Be is 
v' which heaven and earth are mterlaced. 



t. 
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When carried away by the joy of acting as we please, adopting 
any desire, accepting any opportunity for action if the body 
wdcomes it, we feel perfectly satisfied to walk on all fours. Yet 
there are moments in everyone’s life when he begins to wonder 
whether the pleasures of the body or the interests of the self 
diould serve as the perspective from which all decisions should 
be made. 

In spite of the ddights that are within our reach, we refuse 
to barter our souls for selfish rewards and to live without a 
conscience on the proceeds. Even those who have forfeited the 
ability for compassion have not forfeited the ability to be 
horrified at their inability to feel compassion. The ceiling has 
collapsed, yet the souls still hang by a hair of horror. Time and 
again everyone of us tried to sit in judgment over his life. 
Even those who have gambled away the vision of virtue are 
not deprived of the horror of crime. Through disgust and dismay 
we struggle to know that to live on selfish needs is to loll what 
is still alive in our dismay. There is only one way to fumigate 
the obnoxious air of our world— to live beyond our own ne e d s 
^d interests. We are carnal, covetous, selfish, vain, and to 
live for the sake of unselfish needs means to live beyond our 
own means. How could we be more than what we are? How 
beyond our own means’ How could we be more than what we 
How could we find resources that would give our souls a 
surplus that is not our own’ To live beyond our needs means to 
be mdependent of selfish needs. Yet how would man succeed in 
breaking out of the cirde of his self* 


The possibdity of eliminating self-regard ultimately depends 
on the natoe of the self; it is a metaphysical rather than a 
psychological issue. H the self exists for its own sake such 
mdependence would he neither possible nor desirable. It is only 
that the sdfjsnot ^e hub but a spoke, neither ite 
^e|mnmg nor its own end. that such possibiHty could be 


Man M meaning, but not his own meaning. He does not even 
by a ^ 2 
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deHght, neither joy nor pain, but the answer to a need THp 
lasting in us is not our will to hve. There is a need for 
our lives, and m hving we satisfy it Lasting is not our 
desire, but our answer to that need, an agreement not an 
iSSS®' temporal, while oi?bemg needed is 

We have started our mquiiy with the question of the m- 
diindu^ i^_what is the meanmg of the individual man?- 
and estabhshed his uniqueness in his being pregnant with 
immense potentiahties, of whidi he becomes aware in his ex- 
penence of needs. We have also pointed out that he finds no 
happmess m utihzing his potentiahties for the satisfaction of 
his own needs, that his destiny is to be a need 
But who is in need of man^ Nature^ Do the mountams stand 
in need of our poems^ Would the stars fade away if astronomers 
ceased to eiMt? The earth can get along ivithout the aid of the 
human species. Nature is replete with opportunity to satisfy all 
our needs except one— the need of hempr needed Withm its 
unbroken silence man is hke the middle of a sentence and all his 
^ theories are like dots indicating his isolation withm his own 
self. 


Unlike all other needs, the need of bemg needed is a 
striving to give rather than to obtain satisfaction. It is a 
desire to satisfy a transcendent desire, a cravmg to satisfy a 
cravmg. 

All needs are one-sided. When hungry we are m need of 
food, yet food is not in need of bemg consumed Thmgs of 
beauty attract our mmds; we feel the need of perceivmg them, 
yet they are not m need of being perceived by us It is m such 
one-sidedness, that most of hvmg is imprisoned Examme an 
average mind, and you will find that it is dommated by an 
effort to cut reality to the measure of the ego, as if the world 
existed for the seike of pleasing one’s ego Everyone of us 
entertains more relations with thmgs than with people, and even 
in dealmgs vnth people we behave toward them as if they were 
things, tools, means to be used for our own selfish ends How 
rarely do we face a person as a person. We are all dominated 
( by the desire to appropriate and to own Only a free person 
. I knows that the true meanmg of existence is expenenced m 
' givmg, m endowing, in meetmg a person face to face, in ful- 
‘ filling other people’s needs. 
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When realizing the surplus of what we see over what we fed, 
the mmd is evasive, even the heart is incomplete. Why are we 
discontent with mere living for the sake of living? Who has 
made us thirsty for what is more than existence? 

Everywhere we are surrounded by the ineffable, our 
familiarity with reality is a m3?th. To the innermost in our soul 
even beauty is an alloy mixed with the true metal of eternity. 
There is neither earth nor sky, neither sprmg nor autumn; 
there is only a question, God's eternal question of man: Where 
art Thou^ Religion begins with the certainty that something 
IS asked of us, that there are ends which are in need of us. 
Unlike all other values, moral and religious ends evoke in us a v" 
sense of obligation. They present themsdves as tasks rather 
than as objects of perception. Thus, religious living consists , 
in serving ends which are in need of us. 

Man is not an innocent bystander in the cosmic drama. 
There is in us more k i ns hip with the divine than we are able to 
beheve. The souls of men are candles of the Lord, lit on the 
cosmic way, rather than fireworks produced by the combustion ' 
of nature's explosive compoations, and every soul is indis- 
pensable to Him. Man is needed, he is a need, of God. 


3. THE PARADOX OF DIVINE CONCERN 

There are many things about man which are hard to under- 
stand. What is his nature? What is his purpose? What is his 
place in the universe? What is his relation to God? None of 
these issues is central in Biblical thinking. 

The problem that challenged the Biblical mind was not the 
obscmty of his nature but the paradox of his p-gigtPT',-^ Xhe 
startmg-point was not a question about man but the distinction 
of m^; not the state of ignorance about the nature of man and 

? f What is man? 

but rathCT a stete of amazement at what we know about man 

S'fh J agnificant in spite of his insignificance? 

Not the qu^hon. Why is man mortal? but the queSion Whv 
is he so distinguished? wny 

The problem ttat challenged the BibHcal mind was not man 
of ^ The 
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relation to man. Two passages may serve as an lUnstration, 

Lord, 

What is man, 

That thou takest knowledge of him^ 

Or the son of man, 

TTiat thou makest account of him^ 

Man is like imto a breath; 

His days are as a shadow 
That passeth away. 

(Psalms 144:3-4) 


When I behold Thy heavens. 

The work of Thy fingers. 

The moon and the stars 
Which Thou hast established 
What is man 

That Thou shouldst be mmdful of him’ 

And the son of man 

That Thou shouldst think of him’ 

And make him 

But a httle lower than the Divme, 

And crown him with gloiy and honour. 

And make him rule over the works of Thy hands’ 
Thou hast put all thmgs under his feet 
Sheep and oxen, all of them, 

Yes, and the beasts of the field; 

The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea. 

That pass through the paths of the seas. 

(Psalms 8:2-9) 


What gives the Psalmist the certainty that God is mmdful of 
from the fete of ^ 

that man was made ‘a Httle lower than the Divine, that h 
^ 'wth glory ood honoor', »d ^ 

JS over the worta of God’s aooW 
™t such an inferencfe but rather an immeiate 
fundamental awareness, that was the source of the 

power and mtensity of God's concern are at tunes 
beyond the endurance of man. 
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Therefore I will not refrain my mouth; 

I will speak in the anguish of my spirit; 

I will complain in the bitterness of my soul. 

Am I a sea, or a sea-monster. 

That Thou settest a watch over me? 

When I say; 'My bed shall comfort me, 

My couch shall ease my complaint'; 

Then Thou scarest me with Yearns, 

And temfiest me through visions; 

So that my soul chooseth strangling. 

And death rather than these my bones, 

I loathe it; I shall not live always: 

Let me alone; for my days are vanity. 

What IS man, that Thou shouldst magnify him. 

And that Thou shouldst set Thy heart upon him. 

And that Thou shouldst remember him every morning, 
And try him every moment? 

How long wilt Thou not look away from me. 

Nor let me alone till I swallow down my spittle? 

If I have siimed, what do I unto Thee, 

O Thou watcher of men? 

Why hast Thou set me as a mark for Thee, 

So that I am a burden to m3?self? 

And why dost Thou not pardon my transgression. 
And take away mine iniquity? 

For now shall I lie down in the dust; 

And Thou wilt seek me. 

But I shall not be. 

{Job 7:11-21) 


Ptos, stars, and beasts are eiqiected to exist in confonnitv 
‘^^““tmue to be what they are. Man 

j ^ agreement with the 

^ of the hvmg God, to decide, to make a choice, to prevail 

j nor tne Psalnust offers an answer to the overwhdming 
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eiugma which thus remams the central mystery of hiTinpn 
existence. 

Yet the acceptance of that fact of Divine concern established 
the Bibhcal approach to the existence of man It is from the 
perspective of that concern that the quest for an understand- 
ing of the meaning of man begins 
Nowhere in Plato's Socratic dialogues do we find a direct 
solution to the problem, “What is man’’ There is only an 
mdirect answer, 'Man is declared to be that creature who is 
constantly in search of himself — a creature who m every 
moment of his existence must exainme and scrutinize the 
conditions of his existence.’^ The Bibhcal answer would not be 
^ that man is a creature who is constantly m search of himself, 
but rather that man is a creature God is constantly in search of. 


/ The Greeks formulated the search of meamng as man m 
1 search of a thought; the Hebrews formulated the search of 
i mpantng as God’s thought (or concern) m search of man The 
meamng of existence is not naturally given, it is not an en- 
dowment but an art It rather depends on whether we respond 
or refuse to respond to God who is m search of man, it is either 

fulfilled or missed. , 

The pnmary topic, then, of Bibhcal Thinkmg is not i]^ s 
knowledge of God but rather man's being known by Wd, 
man's being an object of Divine knowledge and cracein ims 
is why the great puzzle was Why should God, The Creator 
of heaven and earth, be concerned with mm? f 
deeds of puny man be relevant enough to affect the life of 


Can a man be profitable unto God’ 

Or can he that is wise be profitable unto 

Is it any advantage to the Almighty, that thou , 

Or IS It gain to Hun, that thou makest thy ways blameless 

(fo^ 22:2-3) 

God takes man senously. He ent^ 
with man, namely a Covenant, to which not ° J 
God is committed. In his «e cor^ontafron 
Bibhcal man knows not oriy s rests 

* K Cassirer, An Essay on Man. New Haven, 1944- P 5 
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There is only one way to define Jewish religion. It is the 
awareness of God's interest in man, the awareness of a covejmnt,'"'^ 
of a responsibihty that lies on Hiin as well as on ns. Our task is 
to concur with IBs interest, to carry out His vision of our task. 
God is in need of man for the attainment of His ends, and 
rdigion, as Jewish tradition understands it, is a way of serving 
these ends, of which we are in need, even though we may not 
be aware of them, ends which we must leam to feel the need of. 

Life is a partnership of God and man; God is not detached 
from or mdifferent to our joys and griefs. Authentic vital needs 
of man's body and soul are a divine concern. This is why human 
life IS holy. God is a partner and a partisan in man’s struggle 
for justice, peace and hohness, and it is because of His being 
m need of man that He entered a covenant with him for all time, 
a mutual bond embracmg God and man, a rdationship to which 
God, not only man, is committed. 


This day you have avowed the Lord to be your God, pro- 
mismg to walk in His ways, to obey His rules and command- 
ments, and to hearken to His voice. 

And this day the Lord has avowed you to be His very own 
people, as He has promised you, and to obey His command- 
ments. 

{Deuteronomy 26:17-18) 


Some people think that religion comes about as a perception 
of an answer to a prayer, while in truth it comes about m our 
Imowing that God shared our prayer. The essence of Judaism 
IS the awareness of the reciprocity of God and man, of man’s 
togdherness with Him who abides in eternal otherness. For the 
task of living is His and ours, and so is the responsibility. We 
have nghts, not only obhgations; our ultimate commitment is 
our ultimate pnvilege. 

'T? 3:18, Rabbi Aha ben Ada said: 

Then shall ye agam discern between the nghteous and the 
mcked, rne^g: between him who has faith and him who 
has no fmth ; between him that serveth God and him that 
serveth I^ not, meanmg: ‘betVeen him who serves God’s 
who does not serve God’s need. One shoul^not 
make of the Torah a spade with which to dia a tool tor 
use or a crown to magnify onesell’* personal 

Tehtlhm, ed Buber, p 240 
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His need is a self-imposed conceriL God is now in need of 
man, because He freel3' made him a partner in His enterprise, 
'a partner in the ViOik of creation’. 'From the first day of 
creation the Hoh- one, blessed be He, longed to enter into 
partnership ^vith the terr^tiial ■vrorld’* to dwell rmSi His 
creatures within the terrestrial world Ergionndmg the verse 
in Gcr.esis 17:1, the Jlidrash remarked: 'In the view of Eahbi 
Johanan we need His honour; in the view of Kabbi Simeon 
ben Lalrish He needs our honour.'* 

'^^’hen Israel performs the will of the Omnipresent, they add 
strength to the heavenlj^ power; as it is said: “To God we 
render strength" [Psalms 6o:ia). \^’hen, however, Israel does 
not perform the will of the Omnipresent, they weaken — if it 
is possible to sa}' so — the great power of Him who is above; 
as it is written, "Thou didst weaken the Rock: that b^ot 
Tbee'V® 

Man’s relationship to God is not one of pasrive reliance 
His Omnipotence but one of active assistance. ‘The impious 
rely on their gods . . the righteous are the support of God.’*^ 
The Patriardis are therefore called 'the chanot of the Lord .’ 


He glories in me. He delights in me; 

My crown of beauty He shall be. 

His glory rests on me, and mine on Him; 
He is near to me, when I call on ffim- 

[The Hymn of Glory) 



Tannartrc mterprerauon or T 

saith the Lord,* and I am God'-when you are my 
am God. and when you are not my witn^ I am 
The God of the philosophers is all mdrSeie^. ^ 
to posseiK a heart or to cast a ^ance at our w ' _ 

world. In contrast, the God of the pmph^ is ^ 

Hrerdful to remain aloof to His creation. He not only rule, tn 

* avksot SoBs. ch. 13, 6: ^ 

• Ger.csis ilec&s, ch. 69, 3 
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world in the majesty of His might; He is personaUy concerned 
and even stirred by the conduct and fate of man. His mercy 


IS upon aU His work.'* • j 4.1, 4- 

These are the two poles of prophetic thinking: Tte idea that 
God is one, holy, different and apart from all that exists, and the 
idea of the mexhaustible concern of God for man, at tii^ 
brightened by His mercy, at times darkened by His anger. He 
IS both transcendent, beyond human understanding, and full 
of love, compassion, grief or anger. 

God does not judge the deeds of man impassivdy, m a spmt 
of cool detachment. His judgment is imbued with a feeling 
of intimate concern. He is the father of all mra, not only a 
judge; He is a lover engaged to His people, not only a king. 
God stands m a passionate relationship to man. Its love or 
anger. His mercy or disappomtment is an expression of His 
profound pajtiapation in the history of Israel and all men. 

Prophecy, then, consists in the proclamation of the divine 
pathos, expressed in the language of the prophets as love, mercy 
or anger. Behind the various manifestations of His pathos is 
one motive, one need; The divine need for human righteousness. 

The pagan gods had animal passions, carnal desires, they were 
more fitful, licentious than men; the God of Israel has a passion 
for righteousness. The pagan gods had selfish needs, while the 
God of Israel is only in need of man's mtegrity. The need of 
Moloch was the death of man, the need of the Lord is the hfe 


of man. The divme pathos which the prophets tried to express 
in many ways was not a name for His essence but rather for 
the modes of His reaction to Israel’s conduct which would 


</ 


change if Israel modified its ways. 

The surge of divme pathos, which came to the souls of the 
prophets hke a fierce passion, startling, shaking, burning, led 
them forth to the perilous defiance of people's self-assurance and 
contentment. Beneath all songs and sermons they held con- 
ference with God's concern for the people, with the well, out 
of which the tides of anger raged.^® 

The Bible is not a history of thejewish people, but the story 
of God's quest of the righteous man. Because of the failure of 
the human species as a whole to follow in the path of righteous- 
ness, it is an mdividual— Noah, Abraham— a people; Israel — 


• PsaVms 145 9. 

“ See A Heschd, Die Prophetic, Cracow, 1936, pp 56-87, 127-180. 
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or a remnant of the people, on which the task is bestowed to 
satisfy that quest by making every man a righteous man 
There is an etemd cry in the world God is beseeching man 
Some are startled; others remain deaf. We are all looked for 
An air of expectancj' hovers over life. Something is asked of 
man, of all men. 


4. IMAGE AND LIKENESS 

The Biblical account of creation is couched in the language 
of m5’steiy. Kothing is said about the intenbon or the plan that 
preceded the creation of heaven and earth. The Bible does not 
begin; And God said: let us create heaven and earth All we 
hear about is the mystery of God’s creabve act, and not a word 
about intention or meaning. The same apphes to the creabon 
of all other bemgs We only hear what He does, not what He 
thinks. 'And God said: Let there be ’ The creation of man, 
however, is preceded by a forecast: 'And God said; Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.’ The act of man s creabon 
is preceded b}'’ an utterance of His intenbon, God’s knowledge 
of man is to precede man's coming into being. God knows 
him before He creates him. Man’s being is rooted in his bemg 
kno^vn about. It is the creation of man that opens a glimpse 
into the thought of God, into the meaning beyond the mpt^. 
'And God said: Let us make man m our image {teefc»»), after 

our likeness (demu//i) And God created man in^ image, 

in the image of God created He him’ (Gwicsis 1.20 y. 

These words which are repeated m the opening words of tne 
fifth chapter of Genesis-'Tbis is the book of 
man. "When God created man. He made him m the hkeu^ 
(demiff A) of God’— contain, accordmg to Je^ 
fondamental statement about the nature and meanmg of nm 
la many reUgions, man is regarded as an image of a goA Yet 
the meanhig of such regard depends on the meaning of tte god 

So“resembIes Hthegodisreg^dedas amanm^ 

if the gods are conceived of in the image 

re^d^tells us little about the nature ^bny of ^ 

^Se God is one among many gods, where the ® 

^ SfanS tbuTa^r ; - 
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to the idea of the supreme in man. It is only in the light of what 
the Bibhcal man thinks of God, namely a Being who created 
heaven and earth, the God of absolute justice and compassion, 
the master of nature and history who transcends nature and 
history, that the idea of man having been created m the image 
of God refers to the supreme mystery of man, of his nature 
and existence. 

Image and likeness of God. What these momentous words are 
trying to convey has never ceased to baffle the Biblical reader. 
In the Bible, isehm, the word for image, is nearly always used 
in a derogatory sense, denoting idolatrous images.^^ It is a 
cardinal sin to fashion an im^e of God. The same applies to 
demuth, the word for likeness. 


‘To whom will you liken God? Or what bkenPA-; {dejmith) 
win ye compare to Him’ (Isaiah 40 : 18 ). ‘To whom wiU ye liken 
Me, and make Me equal, and compare Me, that we may be like’’ 
(Isaiah 46 : 5 ) ‘For who in the skies can be compared unto the 
Lord, who among the sons of might can be likened unto the 
Lord?' (Psalms 89 : 7 ). 

God fe Divme, and man is human. This contrast irn dprlip.; 
all Biblical t hinkin g. God is never human, and man is never 
Divine. 'I will not execute the fierceness of MinP anger, I will 
not return to destroy Ephraim; for I am God and not man.'« 
‘God is not a man, that he should he; neither the son of maTi , 
that He should repent.’^® 


Thus, the likeness of God means the likeness of Him who is 
unlike man. The likeness of God means the likeness of TTim 
compared with whom all else is like nothing. 

Indeed, the words ‘image and hkeness of God’ conceal more 
than they reveal. They signify something which we can neither 
comprehend nor verify. For what is our image? What is our 
an3^g about man that may be compared 
God’ Om eyes do not see it; our minds cannot grasp it. 

1?^® ^ blasphemous. 

^mS^ the most important truth about the meaning 


rtpSS™® meaning of these terms is, they undoubtedly 
denote somethmg un-earthly. something that belongs to 

Numbers 33 52, J Samuel 6 5, 6 , ii* TT Kitiera tt.tB it 
23 14. JI ChrontOes 23:17 ’ ' ^ Ezekiel 7:20; 16:17; 

“ Hosea n 9 
“ Numbers 23-19 
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sphere of God. Demuth and iselem are of a higher sort of being 
than the things created in the six days. This, it seems, is what 
the verse intends to convey. Man partalces of an unearthly 
Divide sort of being. 

An idea is relevant if it serves as an answer to a question. 
To understand the relevance of ‘the Divine image and hkeness’, 
we must try to ascertam the question which it comes to answer 
Paradoxically, the problem of man anses more frequently as 
the problem of death than as the problem of hfe It is an un- 
portant fact, however, that m contrast with Babyloma and 
particularly Egjqit, where the preoccupation with death was 
the central issue of rehgious thinlong, the Bible hardly deals 
with death as a problem. Its central concern is not, as m the 
j^Gilgamesh epic, how to escape death, but rather how to sanctify 
life. And the Divme image and likeness does not serve man to 
attain immortahty but to attam sanctity. 

Man IS man not because of what he has m common with the 
fearth, but because of what he has in common with God. The Greek 
'-‘^ thinkers sought to understand man as a part of the mmrsv 
fthe Prophets sought to understand man as a partner 0/ ^ 

It is a concern and a task that man has in common with God^ 
The mtention is not to mdoitify ‘the image and hkeness 
with a particular quality or attnbute of man, such ^ rea^^ 
speech, power or skill. It does not refer to somethmg wto^ 
in later systems was caUed 'the best m man , the 
‘the eternal spint’ or ‘the immortal element m man. It is tte 
whole man aSd every man who w^ made m 
hkeness of God. It is both body and soul sage “<1 
and sinner, man m his ]oy and in his gnef, m bis ngh 
and wickedness. The image is not m ^;,.„ements, 

The basic dignity of man is not ^de up ^ ^ jjie 

virtues, or special talents. It is ndierent m 1 ^ 

il?fcommandment 'Love thy JJ^and fte wise 

19:18) calls upon us to love not only the Rabbis have, 

but also the vicious and the stijnd even a 

/y indeed, mterpreted the commandment to imply tha 

■V/ criminal remains our neighbour.^ t of 

He pnage-love » a !<«.. 

MrmTiathv of participation m God s love, i 

d or dstmchoes. 

X* Pesahtm, 75®* 


V 
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According to many thinkers, love is induced by that which 
delig hts or commands admiration. Such a view would restrict 
love to those worthy of receiving it and condition it upon 
whether a person might invoke dehght or admiration. It 
would exclude the criminal and the corrupt members of society. 

In contrast, to love man according to Judaism is not a response , 
to any physical, intellectual, or moral value of a person. We ' ' ' 
must love man because he is made in the image of God. Said 
Rabbi Akiba; 'Love thy fteighbotir as thyself is the supreme 
prinaple of the Torah. You must not say, since I have been 
put to shame (by a fellow man), let hiTu be put to shame; 
smce I have been shghted, let him be slighted. Said Rabbi 
Tahhuma; If you do so, know whom you put to shame, for in 
the likeness of God made He him.'^® 

Thus God loves Israel notwiths tanding its backslidings.^® 

His love is a gift rather than an eaming.*^’ 'The Lord did not 
set His love upon you, nor choose you, because ye were more in 
number than any people ... for ye were the fewest of all 
peoples . . . but because the Lord loved you. . . .'^® 

Sparingly does the term 'image of God' occur in the Bible. 
Beyond the first chapter of Genesis, it comes forth in two 
instances: To remind us that every thin g found on earth was 
placed under the dominion of man, except human life, and to v/ 
remind us that the body of man, not only his soul, is endowed 
with Divme dignity. 

The image of God is employed in stressing the criminality of 
murder. ‘For your lifeblood I will surely require a reckoning; 
of every beast I will require it and of man; of every man’s 
brother I will require the life of man. Whosoever sheds the*// 
blood of 1^, by man shall his blood be shed; for God 
man in His own image.’*-* 

pie mage of man is also referred to in urging respect for the 
body of a cnmmal following his execution. ‘If a man has com- 
mitted a crme punishable by death and he is put to death 
and you hang him on a tree, his body shall not remain all night 


Genesis 24 , 8 . 

Hosea ii:i 1 
Hosea 14*5. 

Deuteronomy 7-7-S. 

sentence conto a of this 

nght to pronomce the death ptaialty foTmurde^ ^ 
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upon the tree, hut you shall bury him the same day, for the 
dignity (or glory) of God is hanged (on the tree).’ 

The intention of the verse is stressed boldly by Rabbi Meir, 
an outstanding authority of the second century of the common 
era, in the form of a parable. ‘To what may this be compared? 
To twin brothers who hved in one aty; one was appomted 
king, and the other took to highway robbery. At the kmg’s 
command they hanged him. But all who saw him exdaimed 
The king is hanged! (For being twins their appearance was 
similar). Whereupon the king issued a command and he was 
taken down.' 

Great, therefore, must be our esteem for every man. ‘Let the 
honour of your disciple be as dear to you as 5mnr own, let the 
regard for your colleague be like the reverence due to your 
teacher, and let the reverence for your teacher be like the 
reverence for God.’*® Thus, the esteem for m a n must be as 
great as the esteem for God. From this statement, a mediaeval 
authority concludes that our esteem for man must be as great 


as our esteem for God.®* 

(1) The observance of this law is apparently reflected m 

TosJma 10:26 f. . t , 

(2) Our translation assumes that qdalah is a euphemism lor 

kavod. This assumption is imphed m the Rabbimc mter- 
pretation of the verse and is similar m mtenbon to 
comment. ‘It is a slight to the Kmg, because man is “ 
the image of God.’ Qelalah m the sense of reproach or insiflt is 
used in Exodus 21:17. A similar interpretation is m 

Pseudo-Jonathan. Compare the rend^ by i^on 

'For he that is hanged is a reproach to God, quoted by 
However, the Sepmgtni as well as the Mtshnah^^ 
to mean ‘for he is hanged because of a c^e ‘ ^ 

'as if to sav why was he hanged? because he cursed the name 01 
Sa: and so (/his body be left hangmg. thus remmdmg man 
of his blasphemy) the name of God is ^ons 

The divine likeness of man is an idea 
It i tile contribution of Judaism to have taught the tremendous 


Todros Halevi Abulafia (riSo-K44j. by Babbi 

Samuel da Uceda, Edmbmgh, 

6 . 4 , 46 b. Toscfia SanhOnn. 9, 7- 
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implication of that idea: the metaphysical dignity of man, the 
divine preciousness of human life. Man is not valued in ph3reical 
terms; his value is infinite. To our common sense, one human 
bemg is less than two human beings. Jewish tradition tries to 
teach us that he who has caused a single soul to perish, it is as 
though he had caused a whole world to perish; and that he who 
has saved a single soul, it is as though he has saved a whole 
world. This thought was conveyed in the solemn admonition 
to witnesses, not by false testimony to be the cause of the death 
of an innocent man 

No person may be sacrificed to save others. If an enemy said 
to a group of women, 'Give us one from among you that we may 
defile her, and if not we will defile you all, let the enemy defile 
them all, but let them not betray to them one single soul.’®® 

The metaphysical dignity of man implies not only inalienable 
rights but also infinit e, responsibilities. Stressing the idea that 
one man came to be the father of all men, the Mishndh avers: 
‘Therefore every man is bound to say. On account of rm the 
world was created.’®* That is, every man is to regard himself 
as precious as a whole world, too precious to be wasted by sin.®® 
In several wa3is man is set apart from all beings created in the 
six days. The Bible does not say, God created the plant or the 
animal; it says. He created different kinds of plants and 
different lands of animals. In stnkmg contrast, it does not say 
that God created different kinds of man, men of different 
colours and races; it says. He created one single man. From 
oneipmgle man all men are descended. 

When the Roman government issued a decree that the Jews 
of Palestine should not study the Torah, should not circumcise 
their sons and should profane the Sabbath, the Jewish leaders 
went to Rome and marched through streets at night-time, 
prodamung: 'Alas, in heavens’ name, are we not your brothers, 
are we not the sons of one father and the sons of one mother? 
yfloY are we different from every nation and tongue that you 
issue such hardi decrees against us?’®* 

‘Why was only a single man created? To teach you that he 
who destroys one man, it is regai;ded as if he had destroyed all 

•* Mtshnah Sanhedrin, 4, 5, 

” Mishnah Terumoth, 8, 12 
’* Mishndh Sanhedrin, 37a. 

” Sashi, Sanhedrin, 37a. 

•* Rosh Hashanah, 19b. 
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”Jan. It IS regarded as though 
he had saved ah men. Furthermore, it was for the sake of peaw 

so that ^ nught not say to his fellow-man, “My fathe^ ivas 
greater than thy father” ’*» ^ ^ 

The awareness of divine digmty must determine even man’s 
relation to his own self. His soul as well as his body consSe 
m ^ge of God This is why one is under obhgation to keep 

and feet daily 

m his Maker s honour ’^o Hillel, it is said, explained this obliga- 
tion by a parable. Those who are in charge of the icons of kings 
which are set up m their theatres and circuses scour and wash 
them off, and are rewarded and honoured for so domg, how 
much more, who was created m the image and hken^ of 
God 


Indeed, Jewish piety may be expressed m the form of a 
supreme imperative Treat thyself as an wtage of God It is u- 
the hght of this imperative that we can understand the meaning 
of the astonishmg commandment Ye shall be holy, for I the 
Lord your God am holy (Levtttcus 19 2) Holmess, an essential 
attribute of God. may become a quahty ot man. The human 
can become holy. 


5. MAN THE SYMBOL OF GOD 

From tune immemonal man has been concerned with the 
question how to create a symbol of the Deity, a visible object 
m which its presence would be enshnned, wherem it could be 
met and wherein its power would be felt at all times 
That rehgious e^emess found an ally in one of man’s finest 
skills: the skill to design, to fashion, and to paint in matenal 
form what mind and imagination conceive They became 
wedded to each other. Art became the helpmate of rehgton, 
and ndi was the offspnng of that mtimate umon. It is alone 
through religion and cult that the consciousness of higher laws 
could mature and be imposed 'upon the mdividual artist, 
who would otherwise have given free rem to his imagmation, 
style’ 'There, m the sanctuary, they took their first step 
toward the subhme They learned to eliminate the contingent 

»• Mtshnah, Sanhedrin, IVm, 5 
Shahbath 50b, and Hasbi ad locum 

•I Levilteus, Rabba 34» 3, see Aboth de Rabbt Nathan, Version B, cn 3®* 
ed., Schechter, p 66, Midrash TehiUim, 103, Sheeltoth, i 
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from fonn. T3^es came into being, ultimately the first ideals.’®* 
Religion and cult inspired the artist to bring forth images of y 
majesty, magnificent temples and awe-inspinng altars, which 
in turn stirred the heart of the worshipper to greater devotion. 
What would art have been without the religious sense of mystery 
and sovereignty, and how dreary would have been religion 
without the incessant venture of the artist to embody the 
invisible m visible forms, to bring his vision out of the darkness 
of the heart, and to fill the immense absence of the Deity 
with the light of human genius? The right hand of the artist 
withers when he forgets the sovereignty of God, and the heart 
of the rehgious man has often become dreary without the dating 
skill of the artist. Art seemed to be the only revelation in the 
face of the Deity's vast silence. 

One is overwhelmed by the sight of the great works of art. 
They represent m a deep sense man’s attempt to celebrate the 
works of God. God created heaven and earth, and man creates 
symbols of heaven and symbols of earth. Yet man js not 
satisfied ivith the attempt to praise the work of God; he even 
dares to express the essence of God. God created man, and 
man creates images of God. 

A distmction ought to be made here ‘between real and con- 
ventional symbols. A real ^mbol is a visible object Jhat repre- 
sents somethmg mvisible; something present representing 
something absent. A real symbol represents, e.g. the Divine 
became it is assumed that the Divme resides in it or that the 
symbol partakes to some degree of the reality of the Divine 
A conventional ^mhot represents to the mind an entity which is 
not shown, not because its substance is endowed with somethinj? 
of that rarity but because it suggests that entity, by reason of 
relationship, assoaation, or convention, e.g. a flag. 

idenMed. They are cherished as the representatives of the gods* 
he who has the image, has the god. It is beheved that the god 
r^ides m the image or that the image partakes to some demee 

century before the common era, a statue of the goddess IshtS 

** Jacob Burckhardt, Force and Freedom New Vm-V tx, iv -r. 

1943, pp X91, 318. ’ York, Pantheon Books, Inc , 
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of Nineveh was carried wiih great pomp and ceremony from 
Mesopotamia to Egypt, obviously for the purpose of letting 
Egypt enjoy tlic blessmgs whidi the goddess by her presence 
would bestow upon fhe land.** As Durkheim. remarked, the 
images of a totem-creature are more sacred than the totem- 
creature itself. The image may replace the Deity. 

What ivas the attitude of the prophets toward that grand 
alliance of religion and art? What is the attitude of the Bible 
toward the happy union of priest and artist’ Did Israel con- 
tribute toward cementing that matrimony’ Did it use its 
talents to create worthy symbols of the One God it prodaimed 
by inspiring its artists to embody m stone the Creator of heaven 
and earth? Indeed, if a religion is to be judged by the degree 
to which it contributes to the human need for symbolism, 


the Decalogue should have contained a commandment, saymg 
Thou shalt make unto thee a symbol, a graven image or some 
maimer of likeness. . . . Instead, the making and worriupmg 
of images was considered an abomination, vehemently con- 
demned in the Bible.** If symbohsm is the standard, then 
Moses will have to be accused of having bad a letardmg m- 
fluence on the development of man, It is not with a se^ of 
pride that we recall the making of the Golden Calf, nor do we 
condemn as an act of vandalism the role of Moses in heating it 
into pieces and grinding it very small, 'until it was “ ^ 

dust,' and casting ‘the dust thereof into the brook that de- 


scended out of the mount.’ 

It is perhaps significant that the Hebrew word tot 
came to denote symbol, semd, occurs in the Bible five 
but always in a derogatory sense, denotmg an idola 


iJothing is more ahen to the spirit of Judai^^^ 
'^veneS of images. According to an ancient b^eh ^ 
prophet Elijah, 'the angel of the covenant,’ is 
the act of cucumdsion is performed. To concrete ^ 

a vacant chair, called ‘Elijah’s cham,’ 

Voriera^anseHe BMM 
VeJteroftomy 27 15 - 15 However, W 

teiesOetmemy 4 r6: 8 3. (laddet), 

ffleans of a metathesis, Ibn. „„ certesie 28 ir 

^ to intetpwtafaoa of Jacob's laMer in to Commentary on 
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of the sa^idek (god-father) .®« This is the limit of representation: 
a vacant chair. To place a picture or statue of the prophet on 
it, would have been considered absurd as well as blasphemous. 
To Jewish faith there are no physical embodiments of the 
supreme m3fsteries. All we have are signs, reminders. 

The Second Commandment implies more than the pro- 
hibition of images; it implies the rejection of all visible S3mibols 
for God; not only of images fashioned by man but also of 'any 
manner of likeness, of any thing that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth'. The significance of that attitude will become apparent 
when contrasted with its opposite view. 

It would be alien to the spirit of the Bible to assert that the 
world IS a symbol of God. In contrast, the symbolists exhort us: 
'Neither say that thou hast now no S3nnbol of the Godlike. Is 
not God's Universe a Symbol of the Godlike; is not Immensity 
a Temple , . .?’®’ 

What is the reason for that sharp divergence^ To the S3mi- 
bohsts 'All visible thmgs are emblems, . . . Matter exists only 
spiritually, and to represent some Idea and body it forth'.*® 
The universe is ‘a mechanism of self-expression for the infinite'. 
The symbol is but the bodying forth of the infinite, and it is 
the very life of the infinite to be bodied forth.*® 

Now, the Bible does not regard the umverse as a mechanism 
of the self-expression of God, for the world did not come into 
bemg in an act of self-eiqiression but in an act of creation. The 
world is not of the essence of God, and its expression is not His. 
The world speaks to God, but that speech is not God speaking 
to Himself. It would be alien to the ^irit of the Bible to say 
that it is the very hfe of God to be bodied forth. The world is 
neither His continuation nor His emanation but His creation 
and possession. 


The fundamental insight that God is not and cannot be 
localized in a thing*® was emphatically expressed at the very 
**SeeA..X Glassberg,ZTfiro»BmttIa-BtsJMwi«,Berliii, 1892,00.1765 aaiff 

*1 Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, New York; Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc , 1937, Book III, Chapter 7, pp. 253-254 
•• Ibid , Book I, Chapter ii, p 72. 

Dimbar S^oftsm »n AfeSweaol Thought and Its Consummaium 
tn Me Comedy, New Haven Yale Umversity Press 1920 no 

Meanmg to Modem Man. New YirkT Farrar 
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moment in which it could have been most easily forgotten, at 
the inauguration of the Temple in Jerusalem. At tiiat moment 
Solomon exdaims; 


But will God in very truth dwell on earth? Behold, heaven 
and the heaven of heavens caimot contain Thee; how much 
less this house that I have built' 

(7 Kings 8*27) 


God manifests Himself in events rather than in things, and these 
events can never be captured or localized in thmgs. 

How significant is the fact that Mount Sinai, the place on 
which the supreme revelation occurred, did not retain any 
degree of hohness' It did not become a dnine, a place of pil- 


grimage. 

The realization that the world and God are not of the same 
essence is responsible for one of the great revolutions in the 
spiritual histor3' of man. Things ma3' be insfrun,et,ts, never 
olfecls of worship. Matza, the shofar, the lujav are not thmgs to 
be looked at. to be saluted, to be paid homage to, but things to 
be used. Being instruments they have ^mb^c meaning but, 
they are not pnmaiily regarded as symbols in themselves A 
symbol— because of its inherent symbolic quahty— is an 
obyect of contemplation and adoration. _ 

To a reverent Catholic the cross is a sacred symbol Gazir^ 
at its shape, his mind is drawn into contemplation of the very 

essence of the Christian feith. . , 

Thomas Aquinas taught that the cross was to be adored wim 
Laina. i.e supreme worship, and argued that one im^t r^^ 
a cross or an image in tivo ways- (i) m itself, as a piece of 'rood 
or the like, and so no reverence diould be given to a cross or t 
an image of Jesus; (2) as representmg something 
/this way one might give to the Cross telahvely i e. to 
as carrying one's mind to Jesus-the same honom gi^ ^ to 
JesSsirf^y, i e. in Himself. Adoration is also 
Sacred Heart, as weU as to images 

la contrast, the image and shape of the ^^dmg 

or a lulav do not convey to us any i^piration beyond renun g 

us of its function and our obli^tion. n,ctu>r^v. 

uWaiiam Edward AddK aod T. Amdd, tf __ Panl Tiendi & 
CathlrSKUcation Society Company. Ixmdon Kegan Pad. 

Company, 1884, p S®5 
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The spint of Christian symbolism has shaped the character 
of church architecture, 'a noble church structure may be 
“a sermon in stone'" According to Geimanos, the Patriarch of 
Constantmople (715-730), the church is heaven on earth, the 
symbol of The Crucifixion, the Entombment, and Resurrection. 
From the fifth century, symbohsm permeated the architecture 
of the Byzantine church building in all its details. ‘The sanc- 
tuary, the nave and aisles were the sensible world, the upper 
parts of the church the intelligible cosmos, the vaults the 
mystical heaven.'*® A similar spirit is to be found in Western 
Christiamty, where, for example, the shape of church building 
IS that of a cross, embodying the basic symbol of Chnstianity, 
The altar is often raised three or seven steps, signifying the 
Tmuty or the seven gifts of the Holy Spint. 

In Jewish law, which prescnbes countless rules for daily 
livmg, no directions are given for the shape of sjmagogue 
building.*® 

Any form of architecture is legally admissible. The syna- 
gogue is not an abode of the Deity but a house of prayer, a 
gathering place for the people. Entering a synagogue, we en- 
counter no objects designed to impart any particular idea to us. 
Judaism has rejected the picture as a means of representing 
ideas; it is opposed to pictographic symbols. The only indis- 
pensable object is a Scroll to be read, not to be gazed at. 

There is no inherent sanctity in Jewish ritual objects. The 
candelabrum in the synagogue does not represent another 
candelabrum either m Jerusalem or in heaven. It is not more 
than you see. It has no symbohc content. According to Jewish 
law, it IS prohibited to imitate the seven-branched candelabrum 
as well as other features of the Temple in Jerusalem for ntual 
purposes 'A man may not make a house in the form of the 
Temple, or an exedra m the form of the Temple hall, or a court 
corresponding to the Temple court, or a table corresponding to 
the table (m the Temple) or a candlestick corresponding to the 
candlestick (in the Temple), but he may make one with five 
or SIX or eight lamps, but with seven he should not make, 
even of other metals (than gold) . . or even of wood.'** The 

" Omles R Morey, Medtaeval Art, New York W W Norton Comoanv 
1942. pp 104 f f 

“Rabbi Yeheskel Landau, Noda be-Yehudah, Second .Senes, Omh Havim 
responsurn ig * 

ftosh Hasimah, 242, Avodah Zarah, 43a 
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anointing oil must not be nroditrer? tn 

pl^e to obedience, delight to fulfilment. Thus fepiirposeB 
f ?“taaplation but m combmi^ with 

Jwi^artists often embelbshed manuscnpts and title pages 
with pi^es of Moses and Aaron. Yet such decorations wfre 
regarded as ornaments rather than sjunbols 
And yet there is something in the world that the Bible does 
regard as a symbol of God. It is not a temple nor a tree, it is not 
a stetoe nor a star. The one s3mbol of God is man, every man 
. God H^elf created man m His image, or, to use the biblical 
V terms, in His iselem md demuih How significant is the fact that 
the term, iselem, which is frequently used m a daninatoiy sense 
for a man-i^e image of God. as well as the term, iemnih— 
of which Isaiah claims (40,18) no demwth can be apphed to God 
^is employed m denoting man as an image and hkeness of 
God' 


^ Hu man Me is holy, holier even than the Scrolls of the Torah, 
Its holiness is not man’s achievement; it is a gift of God rather 
than somethmg attained through merit. Man must therefore 
be treated with honour due to a likeness representing the King 
of kings. 

Not that the Bible was unaware of man’s frailty and wicked- 
ness. The Divine m man is not by virtue of what he does, but 
by virtue of what he is With supreme frankness the failures 
and shortcomings of kings and prophets, of men such as Moses 
or David, are recorded. And yet, Jewish tradition msisted 
y that not only man’s soul but also his body is symbolic of God 
This is why even the body of a criminal condemned to death 
must be treated with reverence, according to the book of 
Deuteronomy (21.23). ‘He who sheds the blood of a human being, 
it is accounted to him as though he diminished (or destroyed) the 
Divine image.'*® And in this sense, Hillel characterized the biriy 
as an ‘icon’ of God,** as it were, and considered keeping 

*• Mektlla to Exodus, 20x6 . . » , 

*• Tsekm tlokim tn Genesis, i 17 is tianslated in the Septnagint A*/ eieono 

lieou 
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deaa one’s one body as an act of reverence for its Creator.*’ 
As not one man or one particular nation but all men and all 
nations are endowed with the likeness of God, there is no 
danger of ever worshipping man, because only that which is 
extraordinary and different may become an object of worship. 
But the Divme likeness is something all men share. 

This is a conception of far-reaching importance to Biblical 
piety. What it implies can hardly be summarized. Reverence 
for God is shown in our reverence for man. The fear you must 
feel of offending or hurting a huirum being must be as ultimate 
as your fear of God. An act of violence is an act of desecration. 
To be arrogant toward man is to be blasphemous toward God. 


He who oppresses the poor blasphemes his Maker, 

He who is gracious to the needy honours Him. 

{Proverbs 14:31) 

Rabbi Joshua ben Lem said: 'A procession of aTigds pass 
before man wherever he goes, proclaiming: Make way for the 
image {eikomon) of God’.*^ 

It is often claimed that ‘Hebrew monotheism has ended by 
raising the Deity too far above the earth and placing Him too 
far above man .*® This is a half-truth. God is indeed very much 
" Leviticus Rabia, 34, 3, see above (izianiiscnpt p 41) Significant aie the 
statements in Jer, Berachoth III, 8a, and Moed Katan, 83a 
** Deuteronomy Rabba, 4, 4; see Mtdrash Tehtlhni, chapter 17. That one 
fives -m the company of angels, ‘ministers of the Supreme’, was 
one IS escpected by Jewish faio to be always conscious of. This is evidenced by 
the prayer hilhhabdu, Berachoth 60b and Mishne Torah, TeJiUah, 7 4 The 
^eral belief, based on Psalms gi ii, is clearly stated m Tacamth ixa 
Accordmg to Exodus Rabba, 32, 6, and Tanhuma, Mishpahm, end, angels are 
to a person accordmg to the good deeds he performs; Seder Ehahu 
Rabba. ctoptm XVIII, edition Friedmann, p 100. Compare also the state- 
f „ of the trra mmistermg angels’ that accompany a person on Sabbath 
synagogue to his home, Shabbath nob ’Eabbi Simeon 

"P Torah fan 

^ wten the daylight comes he puts the phylactenes with the holy 

toe imprmt of the Holy Name on the post of his door, then four holv aniroif 
join ^ and issue with him from the d^r of his housed iSi^SLy ^ 
to toe synagogue and proclaim before ^ Give honour to the im^e L 
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above man, but at the same time man is very much a reflection 
of God. The cravmg to keep that reflection pure, to guard 
God’s likeness on earth, is indeed the motivating force of 
Jewish piety. 

The tselem or God's image is what distinguishes man from the 
ammal, and it is only because of it that he is entitled to exer- 
cise power in the world of nature If he retains his hkeness he 
has domimon over the beast, if he forfeits his hkeness he 
descends, losing his position of eminence in nature 
The idea of man's divine hkeness is, according to one opinion 
in the Talmud, the reason for the prohibition to produce the 
human figure. The statement m Exodus 20 20, ‘You shall not 
make with Me (tUi) gods of silver, or gods or gold,’ should be 
rendered as if it were written, 'You shall not make My symbol 
{oUt. ot me^s symbol), namely, man, gods of silver, or gods of 

gold' « ^ , 

What IS necessary is not to have a symbol but to be a symbol. 
In this spirit, all objects and all actions are not symbols m 
themselves but ways and means of enhancing the living symbo- 
lism of man. , 

The divme symbolism of man is not m what he to-^uch as 
reason or the power of speech — ^but in what he is potentia^ 
he is able to be holy as God is holy To Imitate God, to act as He 
acts in mercy and love, is the way of enhancing our 
Man becomes what he worships 'Says the Holy One, blKS 
be He He who acts like Me shall be like Me “ Says Rabbi 
Levi ben Hama. 'Idolators resemble thmr idols 
now how much more must the servants of the Lord resemb 

WlTTI^ fi8 j 

And yet that likeness may be defiled; distorted, and forf^ted 
It is from the context of this problem that the entir i^e of 
Jewish symbolism must be considered- 
to recognize and preserve His likeness or at least to p 

has failed. And what is the 

placed the likeness of My image on them and through their 
I have upset it', is the dictum of God.« 

Genesis Rabbe, 8, 12 
« Abodah Zarah, 43^ 

« Deuteronamy Rabba. l, lo 
»» See Deuteronomy Rabba. 5, 9 
Moed Kaftan, I5h 
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The likeness is all but gone. Today, nothing is more remote 
and less plausible than the idea: man is a symbol of God. Man 
forgot Whom he represents or that he represents. 

There is one hope. The Miirash interprets the verse Dm- 
tmnomy i:io, as if it were wntten: 'Lo, today you are hke the 
stars in heaven, but m the future you wiU resemble the 
Master’.®' 


6. IMAGE AND DUST 

There are two ways in which the Bible speaks of the creation 
of Tna-n In the first chapter of the book of Genesis wWch is 
devoted to the creation of the ph3^ical universe, man is des- 
cribed as having been created in th e im age hkene^lGod. 
In the second chapter which tells us of the commandment not 
to eat of the frmt of the tree of knowledge, man is descnbed as 
having been formed out of the dust of the earth. Together, 
image and dust express the polarity of the nature of mm. 
He IS formed of the most inferior stuff in the most superior 
uttE^e. the polarity of man may not imply an eternal con- 
tradiction. There is digmty to dust which, just as heaven, w^ 
created by God. There is, indeed, meanmg and blessmg m 
having been formed of the dust of the earth, for it is only 
because he is formed of the dust of the earth that he can 
fulfil his destiny to cultivate the earth. Yet while the duality 
of human nature may not imply an eternal tension, it does 
imply a duality of grandeur and msignificance, a relatedness to 
earth and an affimty with God. 

The duality is not based on the contrast of soul and body and 
the prmaples of good and evil. Unlike the Pythagoreans, the 
Bible does not regard the body as the sepulchre and pnsoh- 
house of the soul or even as the seat and source of sm. The 
contradiction is m what man does with his soul and body. The 
contradiction hes in his acts rather than m his substance. As 
nature is not the counterwork of God but His creation and instru- 
ment, dust IS not the contradiction of the image but its foil and 
complement. Man’s sm is m his failure to hve what he is. Bemg 
the master of the earth, man for^ls that he is servant of God. 


Man IS Dust 

Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shall return {Genests 3 ig) 
These words mth which the Lord addressed Adam after he 

“ Deuteronomy, Rabba 1 , lo 
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Bibhcal understaning of 
The fact of man having been created 'm the imaged 
Meness of God is mentioned as a Divme secret and uttered in a 
Divine monologue, while the fact of being dust is conveved to 
man m god s didogue vnth Adam. Nowhere m the Bible does 

^ tliy image and hkeness 
Abral^. plea^g with God to save the city of Sodom, knows; 
iiehold now. I havo taken upon me to speak unto the Lord 
who am but dust and ashes’ (Genesis 18*27). Job prays ‘R^ 
member, I beseech Thee, that Thou hast fashioned me as day' 
(10:9), And his last words are. T abhor my words, and repent, 
seeing I ^ dust and ashes’ (42.6; see 30:19), In this spmt, 
the Psalmist descnbes men as beings ‘that go down to the dust' 
(Psalms 22:30). This miserable fact, however, is also a comfort 
to him who discovers his failures, his spiritual feebleness. 'The 
Psalmist is consoled m the knowledge that God understands 
our nature; He remembers that we are dust (Psalms 103 14), 


God created man out of dust. 

And turned him back thereunto 
He granted them a (fixed) number of days, 

And gave them authority over aU things on the earth. 
He clothed them with strength like unto Hirnsnlf, 

And made them according to His own image 
He put the fear of them upon all fiesh. 

And caused them to have power over beasts and buds. 
With insight and understandmg He filled their heart. 

And taught them good and evil 
He created for them tongue, and eyes, and ears. 

And he gave them a heart to understand. 

To show them the majesty of His works. 

And that they might glory in His wondrous acts. 

That they might evermore declare His glonous works. 

And praise His holy name. 

He set before them the covenant; 

'The law of life He gave them for a hentage. 

He made an everlasting covenant with them. 

And showed them His judgments. 

Their eyes beheld His glonous majesty. 

And their ear heard His glorious voice; 

And he said unto them. Beware of all unrighteousness. 
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And he gave them commandment, to each man concerning 
his neighbour. 

Their ways are ever before Him, 

They are not hid from His eyes. 

For every nation He appointed a ruler. 

But Israel is the Lord’s portion. 

All their works are (dear) as the sun before Him, 

And His eyes are continually upon their ways. 

Their iniquities are not hid from Him, 

And all their sms axe (inscnbed) before the Lord. 

The righteousness of men is to Him as a signet. 

And the merqr of man He preserveth as the apple of an eye. 
Afterwards He will rise up and recompense tb^m. 

And will visit their deeds upon their own head. 
Neverthdess to them that repent doth He grant a return. 
And comforteth them that lose hope. 

{Sirach 17:1-24) 


Jlfa« is an artifact 

That the end of man is dust is an indisputable fact. But so is 
the end of the beast. And yet, the Bible emphasizes an absolute 
difEerence between man and all other creatures. According to 
the first chapter of Genesis, plants and animals were brought 
forth by the earth, by the waters [Genesis 1:11, 20, 24); they 
emerged from ’nature’ and became an ‘organic’ part of nature. 
Man, on the other hand, is an artifact, formed in a special act 
CTeated in ‘an im^e’, 'according to a likeness’ [Genesis 1:26)! 
m the language of the second chapter of Genesis, every beast of 
tte fi^, and every fowl of the air, was formed of the ground. 
Man, however, was made not of the ground which is the source 
of all vegetation and animal life, nor out of water which is a 
symbol for refreshment, blessing, and wisdom. He was made of 

abundant and 

fte statement that man was made of dust stresses not 
to b„, ^ u, ability. He o^s bSS^ 

Creator of ah. He is set 

** Zephanta i ly; Zachana 9-3; Job 22.24. 
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Other expressions of the uniqueness and magnificence of 
man come to us from the prophets. Isaiah proclaims 


Thus saith God the Lord, 

He that created the heavens 
And stretched them out. 

He that spread forth the earth 
And that which cometh out of it. 

He that giveth breath unto the people upon it. 
And spirit to them that walk therem (42 5). 


In the same way, Sechaiiah speaks of the Lord who stretched 
out the heavens and founded the earth and formed the sjnnt 
of man within him (21.1). 

What is stressed about man m these passages is the forming 
of the spirit, the grandeur of which is made manifest by its 
juxtaposition with heaven and earth The spint m man is as 
Tnnrb a Creation of God as heaven and earth. What is the source 
of human understandmg’ ‘It is a spint m man, and the breath 
of the Almighty that giveth them understandmg* (/eJ 32 8 ) 
The parallelism seems to imply that the spint m man is a spint 
of the Almighty. ‘The spuit of God bath made me, and the 
breath of the Almighty giveth me life,’ we read m the same 


speech {Jol 33 ‘4). 

The word spirit m the Bible has more than one mean^ 
Of Bezalel it is said that he is filled with the spint of God in 
wisdom, in knowledge, understandmg, and m ^ 
workmanship’ {Exodus 31-4). Of the prophets we hear ttat tte 
spint of God comes upon them {Isatah 61 

the Messiah we are told that ’the spint of God JaU ret 
upon him. the spint of wisdom and «”dfstantog, tte spin 
^f counsel and night, the spint of knowledge a^d ^ 
the Lord’ {Isaiah 11:2). The spint in thee 
endowment of chosen men But. as we have seen, n ^0 ^ 
endowment of aU men; it is that which give them under 


"^S'bolds within himself a breath of God. ’The Lord for^ 
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‘And the dust retumeth to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
retumeth unto God who gave it’ {EccUsiastes 12 .7) • 


7. THE SELF AND THE DEED 


Many modem theologians have consistently maintained that 
the Bible stands for optimism, that pessimism is alien to its 
spirit.” There is, however, very little evidence to support 
such a view. With the exception of the first chapter of the 
Book of Genesis, the rest of the Bible does not cease to refer to 
the sorrow, sms, and evil of this world. As Maimonides pointed 
out {in a difierent context and order), the ideas that apply to 
the world in the state of its coming into being do not apply 
to the world that is in being. The design of the Creator was for 
a world that was to be good, very good; but then something 
mysterious happened, to which Jewish tradition alludes in 
many ways, and the picture of the world profoundly changed. 
When the prophets look at the world, they behold ‘distress and 
darkness, the gloom of anguish' {Isaiah 8:22). When they look 
at the land, they find it ‘full of guilt against the Holy One of 
Israel’ {Jeremiah 51:5). '0 Lord, how long shall I cry for help, 
and Thou wilt not hear? Or cry to Thee "violence!”, and Thou 
wilt not save? Why dost Thou make me see wrongs and look 
upon trouble? Destruction and violence are before me; strife 
and contention arise. So the law is slacked and justice never 
goes forth For the wicked surroimd the righteous, so justice 
goes forth perverted’ {Hdbdkkuk 1:2-4). This is a world in 
which the way of the wicked prosper and 'all who are treach- 
erous thrive’ {Jeremiah 12 ’i); a world which made it possible 


for some people to maintain that ‘Everyone who does evil 
is good in the sight of the Lord, and He delights in them’, and 
for others to ask, ‘Where is the God of justice?’ {Malachi 2:17). 

The Psalmist did not feel that this was a happy world when 
he prayed- ‘O God, do not keep silence; do not hold peace or 
be still, O God. For, lo. Thy enemies are in uproar; those who 
hate thee have raised their heads’ {Psalms 83:2-3). 

The terror and anguish that came upon the Psalmist were 
not caused by calamities in nature but by the wickedness of 
man, by the evil in history: 

. Schopenhauer who claimed that the Hebrew ^irit was charac- 


"J 

V 
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Feaifulness and trembling come upon me. 
Horror has overwhelmed me. 

And I said. Oh that I had wings like a dove' 
Then would I fly away, and be at rest. 

Psalms 55 6-7. 


These are the words of Moses in his last days. T know how 
rebelhous and stubborn you are. ... I know after my death 
you will surely act corruptly, and turn aside from the way 
which I have commanded you; and m the days to come evil 
will befall you, because you will do what is evil m the si^t of 
the Lord’ {Deuteronomy 31*27-29). It is not a sweet picture 
of man that Isaiah pamts, saymg. ‘You have never heard, you 
have never known, from of old your ear has not been opened. 
For I knew that you would deal very treacherously, and that 
from birth you were called a rebel’ {Isatah 48*8). 

There is one hne that expresses the mood of the Jewidi 
/man throughout the ages: ‘The earth ts given into the hand of 
the wicked' (Job 9:24).®® 

How does the world look m the eyes of God? Are we ever 
told that the Lord saw that the nghteousness of man was gr^t 
m the earth, and that He was glad to have made man on the 
earth? The general tone of the Bibhcal view of history is set 
after the first ten generations: 'The Lord saw the wickednes 
of man was great m the earth and that every imagmation ot 
the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. And me 
Lord was sorry that he made man on the earth, and it gneve 
Him to His heart’ {Genesis 6*5. cf. 8*21). One great cry resounds 
throughout the Bible: 


The wickedness of man is great on the earth It is voiced by 
the prophets, it is echoed by the Psalmist 


Sentimentality and unreality have “’“^^tly 

distinctiy Bibhcal attitude. wMe m 
reminds us of man’s frailty and unr^abihty. ^ J 
and aU the strength thereof is as the 
grass withers, the flower fades . . . surely the 
oZiah 40:6-7). 'Put not your trust m prmces, “ 
of man, m whom there is no 

•Sa. » Baba Bathra 9a, referred to the end of the verse as 
Divine Providence 
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upon ns not to trust the world; the Psalmist tells us not to 
rdy on man. 

What the rabbis thought about the nature of man may be 
shown in the following comment. We read in HabakPuk 1:14, 
And Thou inakcst imn as the fishes of the sea, arA as the creeping 
things, that have no ruler over thenO 'Why is man here compared 
to the fishes of the sea? . . . Just as among fishes of the sea, 
the greater swallow up the smaller ones, so with men, were it 
not for fear of government, man would swallow each other 
alive This is just what we have learned; Rabbi Hanina, the 
Deputy High Priest, said, “Pray for the welfare of the govern- 
ment, for were it not for fear thereof, men would swallow each 
other alive".’®* 


Accordmg to Rabbi Jacob, ‘This world is like a vestibule 
before the world to come; prepare yourself in the vestibule, so 
that you may enter the banquet hah’.*" There is no reward’for 
good deeds m this world. The time for reward promised in 
the Bible is the life to come.“ According to the Rav, ‘The 
world was created for the extremely pious or the extremely 
vneked, for men like Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa (a saint who 
hved in the first century of the common era) or for men like 
King Ahab; this world was created for the extremelv wicked 
tte world to come was created for the extremely pious’.®* 
In tfos world war and suffering, evil inclination, Satan, and the 
angel of death hold sway.’®* 

literature of the thirteenth centurv 
the docW is advanced that world history consists of seven 
mTw ^ lasting seven thousand years, which 

^^^.^'’ysandth year, will reach its culmina- 
The CTirrent penod is one which is dominated bv the 
J^e quahty of ‘stem judgment’. In it the ^ mge HeS 
hotness, arrogance, forgetfulness, and unholiness^evMl « 
According to Rabbi Shneur Zdman of . 

to reg„d itoelf a, „rthi.g beaid, ^ but. 

Enihifiy 22a. 

** Kiddttshtn, 39b 

'the '«Shf . It is evea cdled 

p ^””“"“»(Korete,t784).p 3gb 
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ot Sodom, and the hatred of Esau, but they also knew that 
^ere was in it the charity of Abraham and the tenderness of 
Rachel Harassed and oppressed, they earned deep within 
their hearts a contempt for the world, with its power and 
pomp. With its bustling and boasting . , They knew that the 
Je\vs were in exile, that the world %vas unredeemed.’*’ Dazzled 
by the splendour of Western civilization, the modern Jew has 
been prone to forget that the world is unredeemed, and that 
God is m exile The present generation which has witnessed the 
most unspeakable horrors committed by man and sponsored 
by an extremely civilized nation is beginmng to realize how 
monstrous an illusion it was to subshtute faith m man for 
faith in God. 

We do not feel 'at home' in the world With the Psalmist we 
pray, T am a stranger on earth, hide not Thy commandments 
from me’ (119 '19). Indeed, if not for our endless power to 
forget and our great abihty to disregard, who could be at ease 
even for one moment m a lifetime? In the face of so much evil 
and suffering, of coimtless examples of failure to live up to the 
will of God, in a world where His will is defied, where His 
kmgship IS demed, who can fad to see the discrepancy between 
the world and the^wiU of God? 

And yet, just because of the realization of the power of evil, 
hfe in this world assumed umqae significance and worth Evil 
IS not only a threat, it is also a challenge. It is precisely because 
of the task of fightmg evil that life m this world is so preciously 
significant True, there is no reward for good deeds m this world, 

«* Rabbi Shnenr Zalman of Ladi, Tanya, p lob 

•» A J Heschel, The Earth Is the Lori’s (New York, 1950). P 9 ® 


rary, asserts itself as an entity separate from CnA a 
the light of .to vtahty. Z t„?pe.h, 
at his holiness, and only after it bae 
channels of emanation id has been so obsme^Md^^^ 

And tha?“* f 'm exde’, apart from Sd 

matenal world is called a ‘mrld of sheUs’ 

and this is 

why the wicked prevail.** 

The pious Jews put no trust in the secular world 'Thev 
raized quite well that the world was full of ordeals and dangeis, 
that it contained Cain’s lealousv of Ah^l 
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yet tins does not mean that the -world is a prison. It is rather a 
prelude, a vestibule, a place of preparation, of imtiation, of 
apprenticeship to a future life, where the guests prepare to 
enter tnctlinimn, or the banquet hall.*® Life in this world is a 
tune for action, for good worls, for worship and sanctification, 
as eternity is a time for retribution. It is eve of the Sabbath, 
on which the repast is prepared for the Lord's day; it is the 
season of duty and submission, as the morrow shall be that of 
freedom from every law. More precious, therefore, than all of 
life to come is a smgle hour of hfe on earth — an hour of re- 
pentance and good deeds. Eterraty gives only in the degree 
that it receives. This is why the book of Ecclesiastes pro- 
nounced the dead lion less happy than the livmg dog.®® 

More frustratmg than the fact that eiul is real, mighty, and 
tempting is the fact that it thrives so well in the disguise of the 
good, and that it can draw its nutriment from the life of the 
holy. In this world, it seems, the holy and the unholy do not 
exist apart but are mixed, mterrelated, and confounded; it is a 
world where idols are at home, and where even the worship 
of God may be alloyed -with the worship of idols. 

In Jewish mysticism we often come upon the -view that in 
^s world neither good nor evil exists in purity, and that there 
is no good without the admixture of evil nor enl ivithout the 
admixture of good. The confusion of good and evil is the central 
problem of history and the ultimate issue of redemption. The 
cession goes back to the very process of creation. 

'When God came to create the world and reveal what was 
hidden in the depths and disclose hght out of darkness, they 
were all -wrapped in one another, and therefore light emerged 
from darkness and from the impenetrable cmrif. forth the 
profound. So, too, from good issues evil and from mercy issues 
judgment, and all are intertwmed, the good impulse and the 
evil impulse.’®® 


E^el saw m his great vision that ‘a stormy wind came out 
of the north, and a great doud, with brightness [nogah) round 
about it, and fire flashing forth continually’ He first 
behdd a. powea of oohotae,, A grm doi ^ 

dtoW; it is called great, on account of ^ 

Shabbat, 30a 

Sohar. Ill, Sol), see also I, 156a 
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visible all the sources of light, thus overdiadowing the whole 
world. The fire flashing forth indicates the fire rigorous of judg- 
ment that never departs from it. Wt^i brightness round about 
it .. . that IS, although it is the very region of defilement, yet 
it is surrounded by a certain brightness ... it possesses an 
aspect of holiness, and hence should not be treated with con- 
tempt, but should be allowed a part in the side of holiness.'" 
Even Satan contains a particle of sanctity. In doing his ugly 
work as the seducer of man, his mtention is 'for the sake of 
heaven', for it is for a purpose such as this that he was created ’* 
The great samt Rabbi Hrish of Zydatschov once remarked 
to his disciple and nephew ‘Even after I had reached the ^e 
of forty— the age of understandmg— I was not sure whether 
my hfe was not immersed in that mire and confusion of good 
and evil (nogah). ... My son, eveiy moment of my life I fear 
lest I am caught m that confusion'.” 

All of history is a sphere where good is mixed with evil The 
supreme task of man, his sharem redeemmg the work of creabon, 
consists m an effort to separate good from evil, and evil from 
good. Smce evil can only exist parasitically on good, it will cease 
to be when that separation will be accomphshed Redempbon, 
therefore, is contingent upon the separation of good rad evm 
Judaism is also aware of the danger of evil’s intrusion mo 
the instrument of good. Therefore, at the great ritual on tte 
Day of Atonement the high pnest would cast lots upon tne 
two goats- one lot for the Lord and the other lot for A^. 
He would lay both his hands upon the head of tte goat, 
which the lot feU for Azazel, 'and confess over him all th 
imquities of the children of Israel, all their 
their sins'. While the purpose of the goat upon wlu<h ^ 
for the Lord was ‘to make atonement holy ^ 

of the uncleannesses of the duldren of Israd, and 
Sieir transgressions, even all their sms, and 
the tent of meeting, that dwells with them m &e m f th^^ 
mdemmsses’.’* Al the 

Aznlai, Or Hahamah (Przemysl, 1897). 

»» Baba Baihra, i6a 
M Rabbi EisiJc Safran, Zahar Hat, 1 
9 * Leviticus 16 16 
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supreme task was to atone for the holy. It preceded the sacri- 
fice, the purpose of which was to atone for the sms. 

The ambiguity of human virtue has been a central issue in 
the lives of many Jewish thinkers, particularly in the history 
of Hasidism 

‘God asks for the heart.’’® Yet our greatest failure is in the 
heart. ‘The heart is deceitful above all things, it is exceedmgly 
weak— who can know it’’ {Jeremiah 17:9). The regard for the 
ego permeates all our thinking. Is it ever possible to dis- 
entangle oneself from the intricate plexus of self-interests’ 
indeed, the demand to serve God in purity, selflessly, ‘For His 
sake', on the one hand, and the realization of our inability to 
detach ourselves from vested interests, represent the tragic 
tension in the life of piety.’® In this sense, not only our evil 
deeds, but even our good deeds precipitate a problem. 

What IS our situation in trying to carry out the will of God’ 
In addition to our being uncertain of whether our motivation — 
Jrtor to the act — ^is pure, we are contmually embarrassed during 
the act with ‘ahen thoughts’ which taint our consciousness with 
selfish intentions. And even following the act there is the danger 
of self-nghteousness, vamty, and the sense of superiority, 
denved from what are supposed to be acts of dedication to 


God. 

It IS easier to disdplme the body than to control the soul. 
The pious man knows that his inner hfe is full of pitfalls. The 
ego, the evil mchnations, is constantly trying to enchant him 
The temptations are fierce, yet his resistance is unyielding. 
And so he proves his spiritual strength and stands victorious] 
unconquerable. Does not his situation look glorious’ But t h^Ti 
the evil inclination employs a more subtle device, approaching 
him with congratulations: What a pious maTi you arel He 
begms to feel proud of himself. And there he is caught in the 
trap (Rabbi Raphel of Bersht). 

■For there is not a righteous man upon this earth, that does 
good and sms not {Eccksiastes 7:20). The commentators take 
^ ftat even a righteous man sins on occasion 

suggestmg that his life is a mosaic of perfect deeds with a few 

^^Sanhednn, io6b. 
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sins strewn about The Baal Sliem, however, reads the verse 
For there ts not a nghieous ntan upon earth that does good and 
there ts no stn in the good. Tt is impossible that the good should 
be free of self-interest.’’’ Empincally, our spmtual situation 
looks hopeless. ‘We are all as an unclean thing, and all our deeds 
of righteousness are as filthy rags’ {Isaiah 64 5). 

‘Even the good deeds we do are not pleasing but instead 
revolting. For we perform them out of the desire of self- 
aggrandizement and for pnde, and m order to impress our 
neighbours 

'W’ho can be trustful of his good intention, knowing that 
under the cloak of havanah there may hide a streak of vanity^ 
IMio claim to have fulfilled even one mttsvah with perfect 
devotion? Said Rabbi Elimelech of Lizhensk to one of his 


disaples, ‘I am sixty years old, and I have not fulfilled one 
jjiifci'fl/:’.’® There is not a single mttsvah which we fulfil per- 
fectly . . . except circumcision and the Torah that we study in 
our childhood,*® for these tivo acts are not infringed upon by 
'alien thoughts’ or impure motivations 
The mind is never immune to alien mtentions, and there seems 
to be no w'ay of ever weedmg them out completely A Hasaic 
Rabbi was asked by his disciples, m the last hours of his Me, 
whom they should choose as their master after his passi^ 
away. He said, ‘H someone should give you the way to eradicate 
“ahen thoughts”, know he is not your master’. 

We do not know with what we must serve until we arrive mere 
{Exodus 10 26). ‘AU our service, all fte good deeds we are doi^ 
k this world, we do not know whether th^ are of f y 
whether they are really pure, honest or done for tte 
heaven— until we arrive there— in the world to co , y 
there shall ive learn what our service w^ here 
The human will cannot circumvent the snare of 
can the mind disentangle itself from the confusion of bias m 

Rabbi Yaakob Yosel of Plynojo, Tolicth Yavkov Vcsel (Lembiirg. 1863). 
^ «^^bbi David 

Lu«tto m hxs commentary C/ J* J ^ verse is that our deeds oi 

” >»'*•• ”• 


Aboth 2 20 

*“ Mtdrash Tektlhm, 6 , i 
"1 Ribbi Isaac Jfcir of Ger 
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whicli it is trapped. It often looks as if God's search for the 
righteous man will end in a cul-de-sac.** 

Should we, then, despair because of our being unable to 
attam perfect punty^ We should if perfection were our goal. 
Yet we are not obhged to be perfect once for all, but only to 
rise again and again. Perfection is divine, and to make it a 
goal of man is to call on man to be divine. All we can do is to 
try to wring our hearts clean in contrition. Contrition begins ^ 
with a feeling of shame at our bemg incapable of disentanglement 
from the self. To be contrite at our failures is hoher than to be 
complacent in perfection. 

It IS a problem of supreme gravity. If an act to be good must , 
be done exclusively for the sake of God, are we ever able to do 
the good^ Rabbi Nahman of Kossov gave an answer m the form 
of a parable. A stork fell into the mud and was unable to pull 
out his legs until an idea occurred to him. Does he not have a 
long beak’ So he stuck his beak into the mud, leaned upon it, 
and pulled out his legs. But what was the use’ His legs were 
out, but his beak was stuck. So another idea occurred to him. 

He stuck his legs into the mud and pulled out his beak But 
v/hat was the use’ The legs were stuck m the mud. . . . 

Such is exactly the condition of man.'Succeedmg m one way, 
he fails in another. We must constantly remember: We spoil, 
and God restores. How ugly is the way in which we spoil, and 
how good and how beautiful is the way in which he restores! 

And yet, Judaism msists upon the deed and hopes for the 
intention. Every morning a Jew prays, ‘Lord our God, make the 
words of Thy Torah pleasant m our mouth ... so that we study 
Thy Torah for its own sake.’ 


While constantly keeping the goal in nund, we are taught that 
for pedagogic reasons one must continue to observe the law 
wen when one is not ready to fulfil it 'for the sake of God’ 
For tte good even though it is not done for its own sake, will 
teach us at the end how to act for the sake of God. We must 
contmue to perform the sacred deeds even though we may be 
to bnbo tho S.B «ll, tatiL 

« ^7 constancy of action is the way ^ 

fleemg from 

^ W (.0 14) Cf. also 39. 88 . 7 .i 
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“ redeemed by the absorbing power and the in 

^ we face It^s tte 

^ ft transports the sou], provms to 

Se“S'rfSfia'“‘>' “* »' ^ 

Deeds that are set upon ideal goals, that are not performed 
wth carele^ ease and routine but in exertion and submission 
to their ends, are stronger than the surprise and attack of 
capnce. Servmg saaed goals may eventually change mean 
motive. For such deeds are exacting. Whatever our motive 
may be m beginnmg such an act. the act itself demands an 
uiidivided attention. Thus the desire for reward is not the 
drivmg force of the poet m his creative moments, and tiie 
pursuit of pleasure or profit is not the essence of a rdigious or 
moral act. 

At the moment m Ivhich an artist is absorbed m playing a 
y concerto, the thought of applause, fame, or remuneration is far 
from his nund. The complete attention of the artist, his whole 
bemg, IS mvolved m the music Should any extraneous thought 
enter his imnd, it would arrest his concentration and mar the 
purity of his playing. The reward may have been on his nund 
when he negotiated with his agent, but dunng the performance 
it is only the music that claims his complete concentration. 
Similar may be man’s situation m carrying out a rehgious or 
^ moral act. Left alone the soul is subject to capnce Yet there is a 
/ power m the deed that purifies desires. It is the act, life itself, 
that educates the will. The good motive comes into bemg while 
domg the good. 

If the antecedent motive is sure of itself, the act ivill con- 
tmue to unfold, and obtrusive mtentions could even serve to 
invigorate the imtial motive which may absorb the vigour of the 
intruder mto its own strength Man may be replete vuth ugly 
motives, but a deed and God are stronger than ugly motives 
The redemptive power discharged in carrying out the good 


purifies the nimd. The deed is wiser than the heart 
This, rfien, seems to be the attitude of Judaism Though 
deeply aware of how impure and imperfect all our deeds are, 
the fact of our doing is chenshed as the highest pnvilege, as a 
source of joy, as that which endows life with ultimate pre- 
ciousness. We believe that moments hved in fellowship wfh 
God, acts fulfilled in imitation of God’s will, never pensh, 
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the validity of the good remains regardless of all impurity. 

Bibhcal history beats witness to the constant corruption of 
man; it does not, however, teach the inevitable corruptibility of the 
ultimate in the temporal process. The holmess of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the humihty of Moses are the rock on 
■which they rely. There are good nmnenis in history that no sub- 
sequent evil may obliterate. The Lord himself testified to it. The 
integrity of Job proved it. Abraham could not find ten nghteous 
men in Sodom by whose merit the city would have been saved. 
Yet there is not a moment in history ■without thirty-six nghteous 
men, ■unknown and hidden, by whose ment the world survives. 
We beheve that there are comers full of light in a vastness that 
is dark, that unalloyed good moments are possible. It is, there- 
fore, difficult from the point of ■view of Biblical theology to 
sustain Nieburh’s view, plausible and profound as it is. 

If the nature of man were all we had, then surely there would 
be no hope for us left. But we also have the word of God, the 
commandment, the mitsvah. The central Biblical fact is Stnat, 
the covenant, the word of God Sinai was superimposed on the 
failure of Adam. Is not the fact that we were given the know- 
ledge of His will a sign of some ability to carry out His ivill^ 
Does the word of God always remain a challenge, a gadfly? 
Is not the voice of God powerful enough to shake the wilderness 
of the soul, to strip the ego bare, to flash forth His will hke fire, 
so that we all cry 'Glory'? 

To the Jew, Sinai is at stake m every act of man, and the 
supreme problem is not good and evil but God, and His com- 
mandment to love good and to hate evil. The central issue is 
not the sinfulness but the obhgations of men. 

While msisting upon the contrast between God’s power and 
m^ s power, God’s grace and human failure, Judaism stresses 
a thud aspect, the mitsvah. It is a mitsvah that gives meanma to 
our existence. The mitsvah, the carrying out of a sacred deed 

nnSr f ^ constant opportumty. Thus there are two 

p of piety the nght and the wrong deed; mitsvah and sm 

VorlS^^ ^ deprecation of 

works , the weremphasis upon mitsvak may lead to self- 

^ ^ of relevance 

f eschatological view; the second in 

a demal of rnessiamsm and a secular optimism. Against both 
d^ers Judaism warns repeatedly. 
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We must never forget that we are alwa3;s exposed to sm 'Be 
not sure of yourself till the day of your death,' said HiUd 
We have been taught that one may be impregnated with the 
spint of the holy all the days of his hfe, yet one moment of 
carelessness is sufficient to plunge mto the abyss The.n ts hit 
one step between fne and death (/ Samuel 20 3) On the other hand, 
we are taught to remember that we are always given the 
opporturaty to serve Him. Significantly, Jewish tradition, 
while conscious of the possibihties of evil in the good, stresses 
the possibihties of further good in the good. Ben Azzai said, 'Be 
eager to do a mmor mttsvah and flee from transgression, for one 
mitsvah leads to (brmgs on) another mitsvah, and one trans- 
gression leads to another transgression, for the reward of a 
mttsvah is a mitsvah, and the reward of a transgression is a 


transgression.'®* 

Judaism, m stressmg the fundamental importance of the 
mitsvah, assumes that man is endowed with the abihty to 
fulfil what God demands, at least to some degree This may, 
mdeed, be an article of prophetic faith the behef m our abihty 
to do His will ‘For this commandment (mttsvah) which I 
command thee this day, it is not too hard for thee, neither is it 
far off. It is not m heaven, that thou shouldest say. Who shall 
go up for us to heaven and bring it unto us and make us bear 
It, that we may do it? Neither is it beyond the sea ffiat thou 
shouldest say. Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it 
unto us, and make us hear it, that we may do it? But tfe word 
is very mgh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, m 
thou mayest do if (DeuUronomy 30 
failures rather than his essential mabihty to do “ 

constantly stressed by Jewish tradition, wbitffi claims t^t 
i, aUe to actlom, 'laenf brfote God Tbe f 

implies the certainty that for all imperfection the 

deeds remains m all eternity. 

It IS true that the law of love, the demand for the imp b . 
and our constant failures and t^a^e^essim create 
and a tension that may dnve us to accept 

of God's love greater than the W ^ nature 

os in all our frailty and weatoess? 103.14) 

(Yefsen); He remembers that we are dust ( 


«» Aboth 2 5 
«< Ibtd . 4 3 
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Judaism would reject the ajdom, ‘I ou^t, therefore, I can'; 
it would claim, instead, 'Thou art commanded, therefore thou 
canst/ It claims, as I have said, that man has the resources to 
fulfil what God commands, at least to some degree. On the other 
hand, we are continually warned lest we rely on man 's own 
power and believe that the 'mdeteiminate extension of human 
capacities would eventually alter the hum an situation.’ Our 
tradition does not beheve that the good deeds alone will redeem 
history, it is the obedience to God that will make us worthy of 
being redeemed by God. 

If Judaism had relied on the human resources for the good, 
on man's ability to fulfil what God demands, on man’s power to 
achieve redemption, why did it insist upon the promise of 
messiamc redemption? Indeed, messianism in^ilies that any 
course of living, even the supreme hunuLn efforts, must fail in 
redeeming the world. In other words, history is not sufficient 
to itself. 

Yet the Hebraic tradition insists upon the miisvah as the 
instrument in dealmg with evil. At the end of days, evil will 
be conquered all at once; in historic times evils must be con- 
quered one by one. 



CHAPTER III 


The Concept of Man 
in Chinese Thought 

WING-TSIT CHAN 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Whether a Chinese is a Confuciamst or a Taoist, a con- 
servative or a radical, a scholar or an illiterate, he is a humanist. 
To him, man is the measure of all things. Following Confucius 
(551-479 B c ), he beheves that ‘It is man that makes truth 
great^ but not truth that makes man great.’*- And following 
Mencius (371-289 b.c.!"), he is convinced that good men can 
make good laws but ‘Laws alone cannot operate themselves.’* 

2. THE IMPORTANCE OF MAN IN CHINESE CULTURE 

The aU-importance of man can be seen m the Chinese con- 
cepts of government. When his pupil Tzu-kung asked about 
government, Confucius said, ‘People must have suffiaent to eat; 
there must be a sufficient army; and there must be confidence of 
the people m the ruler.'' When the pupil asked that if he ■was 
forc^ to give up one of three objecfaves, what would he go with- 
out first, Confucius rephed, ‘I would go 'without the army first.' 
And when the pupil asked which of the remaining two he would 
give up if he was forced to, Confucius said, ‘I would rather go 
without food. From time immemorial there have always been 
deaths, but a nation without the people's confidence in the ruler 
"will collapse.’® In a similar vem, Mencius said that in a nation 
'The people are the most important element, the spints of the 
land and gram are the next; the sovereign is the sbghtest.’* 

Not only in government but also m art has man been the 
^Analects, 15/28 

• The Book of Meuaus, 4A/1 
•Anakets, 12/7 

* The Booh of Mencws. 7B/14 
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centre in China. From its earliest day Chinese poetry has been 
concerned -with man's fortnne and misfortnne, his 3053 and 
sorrovrs, and his family and Mends. It is man's senthnents 
that poets aim to express. This idea is stated more than once 
in the Classics. In the Booh of History, it is said that Toetry 
is to express the will.’® This dictum is repeated in Tso's Cm- 
menfary on the Spring and Autumn Annals A And in the Bock 
of Propriety it is dedaxed that ‘Poetry is to express the V/TIL’’ 
When Confudns said that ‘the odes can arouse the mind, can 
help ns observe social conditions, can assist ns in Irving as a 
group, can express our feelings of dissatisfaction, and can help ns 
fcdfil the more immediate duty of serving one's father and the 
remoter one of serving one’s ruler as well as becoming acquainted 
with the names of birds, animals, and plants,'® he was describing 
the function of Chinese poetry that has been accepted as tms m 
Qiinese history ever since hfe time. It is true that there have 
been nature poetry and religious poetry in China, but thev are 
exceptions rather than the rule. While it has been the convention 
for poets to devote the first half of a poem to the descr^tian of 
natural scenery, the purpose is ddefiy to create a mood for the 
expression of human sentiments in the latter half 


Lfe drama in many lands, Chinese drama had a religious 
origia and, consequently, in its early stages had supernatural 
characters and supernatural th e mes. But as it devdoped, it 
quicHy gave way to the portrayal of historical events and social 
life and the expression of sentiments. What is true of 
poetry and drama is true of Chinese music, for it has alwavs 
been a part of the poetic and dramatic arts. 

ft may be argued that in Chinese painting mpn occupies a 
raaer msignificant place. In the traditional dassrScation of 
paintag, landscape and fiowers-and-birds ccrme of 

people-^d^gs. Landscape is the crowning art of Chins, in 
winch the fundamental principles of art are embraced ann th- 


^ tTEasIatioii by Jsszes Legc» THe 

Orfid: Becks of thg East, 

* Analects, z-jlg ' 
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greatest artistic talents have been immortalized. It is truly the 
representative art of China Here man seems to be subordinated 
to Nature, for human figures are usually very small, often 
incidental, and sometimes totally absent. Ihis fact has led some 
western writers to conclude that man m Chma is not important 
To understand the true meaning of Chinese landscape 
paintings, however, one must understand its relation to poetry. 
It is well known to students of Chinese art that m Chinese 
painting there is poetry and m Chmese poetry there is pamtmg, 
or, as Ko Hsi (c. 1085) put it, ‘Poetry is formless paintmg and 
paintmg is poetry in visual form ' In short, the two arts are not 
only related but identical as far as their ulfamate functions are 
concerned. What is their function? It is none other than to 
express human sentiments of joy and sorrow, happiness and 
anger, and feelings of peace, nobility, lonehness, and so on. 
Chinese artists pamt landscape for the same reason poets 
describe scenery in their poems. Their purpose is to refine the 
feelmgs, stimulate the mind, and create a mood so that whm 
the reader or onlooker comes out of it, he becomes a nobler som, 
a loftier spirit, a fnendher neighbour, a more fihal son, m short, 
a better human bemg. There is no subordmation of man 0 
Nature m Chmese landscape painting. Neither is there escape 


from the human world. , 

Not only is man the centre m Chmese government ““ 
arts, but even in rehgion, which is supposed to be otherworldly 
and transcendental. This is not to deny that most Chinee 
Buddhists aspire to go to Paradise, the ‘Pure Land 
significantly, one of the most important transfor^bon 
Buddhism m Chma has been the change from the 
salvation m Nirvana after death to the doctrme of sdi^bon 
on earth and ‘m this very body' In spite 
Buddhist concepts of heavens and hells, the TaoMt ^ 
always held to the goal of everlastmg hfe 
are believed to inhabit the high mountams. 
to heaven, but more often than not. they roam ^ 
move among men, gmdmg tb^ and hd^ 
of religion is the human world, where sSabon, 

becomes important. In hum^c nature, 

as we shall see, consists in the full realization o 
for it.is tantamount to servmg Heaven 

lie emergence of man as the most important bemg 
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place very early in Chinese history, probably even before 
Confuaus. During the Shang Dynasty {1751-1112 b.c.), as is 
well known, spintual beings, whether spirits of nature, spirits 
of ancestors, or the highest spirit, the Lord on High (Shang-ti), 
exercised direct control over men and their affairs, sending 
down rain or drought, a good or poor harvest, fortunes and 
misfortunes, as rewards and punishments. No expedition was 
undertaken, no city or capital was built, no marriage was 
contracted, and indeed no decision was made without first 
consultmg the spirits through divmation by the use of tortoise 
shells In the early Chou penod {1111-256 B.c.), this custom 
continued, and, in addition, divination by the use of stalls of 
plants came into practice. Li spite of this, however, the spirits 
became not more, but less, prominent in the Chou According 
to the Book of Fropnely, ‘The people of Yin (Shang) honour 
spirits The rulers led the people on to serve them and put them 
ahead of ceremonies. . . . The people of Chou honour ceremonies 
and highly evaluate the conferring of favours. They serve the 
spirits and respect ther^ but keep them at a distance. They 
remain near to man and loyal to him.* ® Students of Confucianism 
will be reminded of the Sage's famous saying, 'Respect the 
spirits but keep them at a distance.’^® 


Gradually even the Lord on High lost his influence. The 
Mandate of Heaven, by which a ruler obtamed his power to 
rule, used to be absolute but now came to be looked upon with 
misgivmg. 'The Mandate of Heaven is not constant,' an Early 

Chou poet declared.^ 'Heaven is hard to depend on Heaven 

is not to be trusted,' aimounced Duke Chou (d. 1121 b.c ).i 2 
Even ancestors lost their powerl ‘Never mind your ancestorsi 
Cifltrvate your virtue,’ were the words of a bold poet.“ The new 

^ of 

Analects, 6/20 ■ 

“ r*e Book of Poetry, Ode No 235 (or HI, 1 . 1 ), veise 5 

4 * 6. s«, .™. 
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emphasis is now man and his virtue. The destiny of man or that 
of a dynasty no longer depended on the pleasure of God or the 
spints but on man himself, especially his virtue. As one poet 
said, 'The calamities are simply caused by man.’^^ Whether the 
Mandate of Heaven was given to or taken away from a ruler 
depends on his moral character. As Duke Shao told Kmg Ch'eng 
(reign 1115-1079 b.c.), ‘The fact was simply that the Mandate 
easily fell to the ground (in the case of the Shang Dynasty) 
because there was no reverence for virtue The emphasis on 
human virtue instead of the power of spirits represented a 
radical transition from the Shang to the Chou Dynasty, The 
term ie (virtue) does not appear m the oracle mscnphons of 
the but IS a key word m Early Chou documents The 

conquest of the Shang must have required a great deal of human 
ingenmty and abihty, and the importance of man could not 
have failed to impress thmkmg men. Besides, the growth of 
new trades and trade centres mevitably bred many new talents 
Experts, whether or not nobihty by blood, were needed to 
consohdate the kmgdom and to fight the barbarians. Later, 
when the feudal structure began to crumble, mdivtdual ment 
played a greater and greater role Tune finally came when a 
slave became a prime minister. The upshot was humani^, 
which eventuaUy reached the climax in Confucius Nmtber tne 
Mandate of Heaven nor the spirits were abandoned, but tteu 
personal power was supplanted by a self-existmg mo^ 

^e Lord's rewards or punishmraits depended on whether mm 
obeyed or violated moral pnnaples Through his moral e 
TTiari could now control his own destiny. 


3. doctrine of human nature 

Is man by nature capable of this moral ^ 

raises the^key problem m the history of Chinese g 
What IS the natme of Man? This question was asked veiy ly 
rStory and controversy over it has been 
S^ a^y other problem and has lasted for aooo-odd years 

We shall exanune it at sonm length. Chmese is 

Generally speakmg, the Je^^eTbroad 

that human nature is ^lasically good, ms 1^ 

Tht Shoo Kttig, p 430 
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statement, but it is essential to appreciate this viewpoint 
before one can understand certain aspects of Chinese hfe. 
For example, one reason for the proverbial reasonableness of 
the Chinese is the behef that every human being is basically 
good. Negotiation, arbitration, and compromise have became 
general practices in Chma not only because they have been 
proven to be effective but also because the behef in the original 
goodness of human nature dictates these approaches. The 
strong Chmese sense of optimism cannot be adequately ex- 
plained without this belief. It was because of this firm con- 
viction that the Christian doctrine of original sin has been un- 
acceptable to the Chmese intellectuals. More important than 
aU of these, the behef in the goodness of human nature has led 
to the conviction that the development of one’s moral nature 
is the way to perfection, as we shall explain later. 

This doctrine of the original goodness of man was primarily 
the contribution of the Confuaan school. If the Taoist and 
Buddhist schools had anythmg to offer to it, they did so only 
indirectly. To these two 'heterodox' schools man was beyond 
good and evil both in his original state and after he reached the 
stage of the Sage or the Buddha. To the Confucianists, however, 
the idea that man's nature is originally good has been taught 
every school child In the traditional educational system, the 
begmnmg sentences of the first primer read, ‘Man's nature m 
the beginmng is good.’ 

While It IS correct to say that this doctrine has been the con- 
tnfaution of the Confucian school, at the same time several 
things must be noted that wiU qualify the statement. The first 
of these is that the doctrine was not taught in the ancient 
Coi^cian Classics. Secondly, it was not originated by Con- 
focius but by Mendus. Thirdly, Mendus’ doctrine did not 
become orthodox until the Neo-Confudanists of the eleventh 
centuty advocated it and elaborated it. And fourthly, his 
doc^e was not accepted without serious modification! We 
shall now take up these points separately. 


4- HUMAN NATURE ACCORDING TO THE ANCIENT 
CLASSICS AND CONFUCIUS 

^e word /mjg (nature) does not appear in the orade in- 
scnptions of the Shang, the earliest records of Chinese writing. 
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In the ancient Classics, however, it appears many times 
Examples of these are 'the nature endowed by Heaven’” 
and ‘regulation of nature’ But in the first place, the dates of 
the Classics are still matters of dispute. While portions of them 
belonged to the sixth century B.c. or earher, much of the rest 
was not written until centunes later. In the second place, from 
the short phrases as have just been quoted no defimte con- 
clusion can be drawn whether the ancient doctnne of human 
nature was one of original goodness or origmal evil Of course 
the saying m the Book of Changes, ‘What issues from the Way 
IS good and that which realizes it is the mdividual nature . . 
The reahzation of nature . . is the gate to truth and nghteous- 
ness,’^® points to the doctnne of onginal goodness, but the 
traditional date of the book is now rejected by most scholars 
in favour of a later date Most important of all, according to 
Fu Sju-nien (1896-1950), all instances of Imng used m ancient 
Classics mean hseng, that is, what is mbom m man From all 
these it IS clear that the doctrine of the onginal goodness of 


man is not foimd m ancient Classics 
Likewise the doctrme did not ongmate with Confuaus On 
the one hand, we may say that he was the first m Chinese 
history to have fonnulated a defimte proposition about humm 
nature As every school child used to know, Confmus smu, 
‘By nature people are near one another but through practice 
they have become apart,’®® and this saymg was quoted 
ately followmg the first sentences of the school prnner ret 
to earher. On the other hand, one of his pupils is record^ 
have said that ‘our Master’s discussions on nature and tte w y 
of Heaven cannot be heard Clearly 
contradiction between these two saymgs ^ . stumd 

Confucius also said, ‘The most mtelhgent and the 

do not change.’®® This does not seem to agree with either 

of the use of the 'nature’ studies of Classical 

CO-™™- ««»■ 

4b, I713. 23a 
sc Analects, 17/2 


silbtd, 5/12 
sslbid, 17/3 
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To resolve these conflicts, Chinese scholars throughout the 
centunes have tned to attnbute to Confucius a specific doctrine 
on human nature which he did not teach. Some have argued 
that, since some Confucian pupils have taught that in human 
nature there are both good and evil elements and that it is the 
cultivation of these diverse elements that set people apart, 
they must have reflected the ideas of Confucius. It is true that, 
according to Wang Ch’ung (27-100’), ‘a certain Shih Shih 
held that human nature is mixed and that if the good element 
is cultivated it becomes mcreasingly good and if the evil element 
IS cultivated it becomes increasingly evil; other thmkers like 
Tzu-chien and Kung-sun Ni also discussed human nature 


although they difiered from Shih Shih somewhat, and all of 
them held that in human nature there is that which is good and 
that which is evil But whether these philosophers were 
pupils of Confudus is by no means certam Even if they were, 
to mfer Confucius’ oivn doctnne from his pupils’ remarks runs 
the risk of speculation. In any case, Confucius did not advocate 
that human nature is ongmally good. 

There has also been the attempt to attnbute to Confudus 
the concept that there were several categories of human nature, 
that is, the natiue of some men is good while that of others is 


neutral or evil, on the basis of his sa3ung that the most intelli- 
gent and the most stupid' do not change. But as Ch’eng I 
(1033-1107) has said, ‘in spite of what Confudus said, there is 
the principle by which people can change ’*» And as Juan Yuan 
(1764-1849) has pointed out, this saying refers to intelligence 
while the problem of human nature is one of good and evil. 
A man with the greatest intelhgence, like the man with the 
greatest stupidity, may be good or evil. Further, he said, Con- 
fucius did not say that they (wild not be changed; he merely 
said that they did not change.^® 

Instead of trying to pin on Confudus what he did not teadi. 

pal^ced Inquires’), Bk 3, ch 4, cf English translation by 
Vol x ^^tteilungen dts Semmars fur OreinfaUsche Sprachen 

Luzac, 1907, p 384 

does not believe they were See Ch’ien’s Hsien- 
phere’l Sh^JLar'r" (Interlnitang Chronology oi Ancient Chinese PhUoso- 
^ Commercial Press, 1935, pp 458-460 

Worfa of ch'uan-zhu ('The Complete 

editions, Shanghai Chnn^ua 

ot the Classics-Studying Studio’), Fust 
Senes, Szu-pu U’ung-k'an edition. Shanghai Commercial pSs, lo/iS 
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it IS far better to accept on face value the report that he did not 
discuss, that is, extensively, human nature or the Wa)' of 
Heaven. Confucius was not a metaphysician He ivas not 
interested in the metaphysical problem of what human nature 
originally is Rather, he was interested m what to do with 
man's nature. To him, it is practice that sets people apart If 
the" most intelligent or the most stupid do not change, it is 
not because they cannot be changed but because they lack the 
will to change. In other words, Confucius was first and fore- 
most an educator. His spirit was that of a reformer and was 
entirely consonant with the doctrines of ‘regulating nature' 
and 'realizmg nature’ m the ancient Classics, regardless whether 
they were earher or later than he 
From the above it is clear that Confucius did not teach any 
doctnne about the ongmal character of human nature except 
to note that by nature men were near to one another. ^ to the 
doctnne of ongmal goodness, there is not even a dight sug- 
gestion m him. The father of this doctnne was not Confucius 
but a follower some two hundred years after him, namdy, 
Mencius. 


5. MENCIUS' DOCTRINE OF HUMAN NATURE 

There were several reasons why Menaus had to disrare this 
question. One reason was that, while Confuous had taught 
what the good was and how to achieve it, he did not expm 
why. The time had come for Mencius to do so. ^ sm 
an^er was that goodness is ongmal with ' 

while Confucius never undennmed tiie 
„d.v,dml. hfa attention 

rdations Mencius continued this emphasK, b 

invite into the nnnal nafn« of 

all. is the basic imit of social relations. ® ^ Take 

depends on the moral cousciousn^ of 
government for example. If the r^er to a W 
ftand the sufiering of the J^e of 

permeate the entire ^ ilete in 

tiiought is the celebrated sa3^g, Menaus, 

me.’*® Besides, between the time of Confua^ -„Menced by 
there was a vigorous reUgious development as 
The Booh ofMenettis, 2AI6 
nibtd, 7A/4 
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the rehgious nature of the Doctrine of the Mean^^ and the 
religious teachings of Mo Tzu (fl. 479-438 B.c.).®® It was in- 
evitable that the problem of human nature engaged the atten- 
tion of philosophers at this time. 

A variety of doctrines of human nature grew up in this 
penod®^ There were those who believed that 'man’s nature 
may be made to practise good and it may be made to practise 
evil,'®* and there was those who believed that ‘the nature of 
some IS good while the nature of others is evil.’®® Mencius 
rejected both of these propositions. But it was the doctrine of 
pMosopher Kao Tzu that he attacked with particular bit- 
terness. Philosopher Kao said, ‘Man’s nature is like whirling 
water. If a breach in the pool is made to the east, it will flow 
to the east. If a breach is made to the west, it wfll flow to the 
west Man’s nature is indifierent to good and evil just as water 
is mdifferent to east and west.’ To this, Mencius countered, 
‘Water, mdeed, is mdifferent to the east and west, but is it 
indifferent to high and low^ Man’s nature is naturally good 
just as water flows downward. There is no rna-n without ^big 
good nature; neither is there water that does not flow down- 
ward.’®* To Kao Tzu’s argument that ‘Man’s nature is like the 
willow, and righteousness is like a cup or a bowl. To treat 
himan nature as love and righteousness is similar to treating 
willow as cups and bowls,’ he rephed and said, ‘In nnaking 
cups and bowls, do you follow the nature of the willow or 
violate it? If you must do violence to the willow in order to 
make cups and bowls with it, then you must in the same way 
do violence to humanity m order to fashion from it love and 
righteousness'’®® And to Kao Tzu's contention that ‘What is 
bom m man is called his nature,' he asked, 'When you say 
that what is bom in man is called his nature, do you mean 
^t it is like saying that a white substance is called White? . . . 
Then is the whiteness of the white feather the same as the 
whiteness of snow? Or again, is the whiteness of snow the samp 


Soim attnbuted to Confwans’ grandson, Tzu^sza (483-402 b c 
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as the whiteness of white jade? ... Is the nature of a dog the 
same as the nature of an ox, and the nature of an ox the samn 
as the nature of a man?'^® 


There is more oratory than logic in Mencius’ utterances, bat 
his position is perfectly dear It is that man's nature is ongi- 
nally good To support his own position, he pointed to the fact 
that ‘When men suddenly see a child about to fall mto a well, 
they all have the feehng of alarm and distress, not in order to 
gam friendship with the child’s parents, nor to seek the praise 
of their neighbours and friends, nor because they dislike the 
reputation (of being unvirtuous) ' From this he concluded that 
'a man without the feeling of mercy is not a man, a man mth- 
out the feeling of deference and complaisance is not a man, 
a man without the feehng of shame and dislike is not a man, 
and a man without the feehng of nght and wrong is not a man. 
The feeling of commiseration is the beginnmg®’ of love, the 
feehng of shame and dislike is the beginnmg of ngbteousness, 
the feehng of deference and complaisance is the beginning of 
propriety, and the feehng of nght and ivrong is the beginning 
of wisdom Men have these four beginnmgs just as they have 
their four limbs 'These four, love, righteousness, propnety, 
and wisdom,’ he added, 'are not drilled into us from outside 


We are origmally provided with them 
He went even further and said that not only is goodness 
mherent m man's nature but also man does not require any 
learning to practise it or any thought to know it, for mm does 
so mtuitively In his own words, ‘the abihty possrased by man 
without the necessity of thought is native knowledge Children 
earned in the arms all know to love their parents As ttey grow, 
they all know to respect their brothers To have fihal 
for parents is love, and to respect elders is 
feehngs are universal m the world, that is tnfaiow 

tmiversal because mnate goodness and mtuitive 
and do good are common to the human species All g 
t?e s^e kmd are similar to one another,' he f served, and 
XXuId there be any doubt about men The sage I 

their ears like the same sornids. and ^ ^ 

beauty. Can it be that only their mmds do not like tn 
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thing? What is this that their minds all like^ I say, the principle 
of reason and nghteousness.’** 

If man’s nature is originally good, why does he practise 
evil? Menaus' answer to this question is both simple and 
direct. He said, 'If we foUow our essential character, we will 
be able to do good. This is what I mean in sa3dng that man's 
nature is good. If man does evil, it is not the fault of his original 
endowment. . . . Therefore it is said: Seek and you will find them 
(love, righteousness, propriety, and ivisdom), neglect and 3mu 
wiU lose them. Men differ from one another by twice as much, 
or five times, or an incalculable amount, because they have not 
fully developed their onginal endoivment.’**® As to why man 
does not fully develop his original endowment, Mencius again 
turned to man himself. The failure is due to one's 'losmg the 
originally good mmd’,*® 'self-destruction and self abandon- 
ment’,*^ 'lack of nourishment’,** 'failure to develop the noble 
and great elements in oneself’,** 'failure to preserve one’s 
mmd’,*’ 'lack of effort’,** or sunply lack of thought.*® It is 
clear that man is the cause of his mvn downfall. Not that 
Mencius ignored the influence of environment. In eiqilaining 
why water could be forced uphill, he said that it is not the 
nature of water, but the force applied from outside that made 
it.*« And to explam the inequahty of products, he recognized the 
difference of the soil and the unequal nourishment afforded by 
the rains and dews,®* Neverthdess, his emphasis on man's own 
responsibility is unmistakable. This, m brief outline, is the 
doctrine of the origmal goodness of human nature that even- 
tually came to dominate Chinese thought and became accepted 
as Confudan orthodoicy. 


6. DOCTRINES OF HUMAN NATURE IN LATER CHOU 
AND MEDIAEVAL TIMES 

Tins orthodoxy was not established, however, until the doctrine 
Had faced much competition and was finally elaborated and 
mo(Med by the Neo-Confudamsts of the Sung penod (q6o- 
M79) some fourteen centuries later. In the meantime, ^n- 

^^ories of human nature. 
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The devdopment may be divided into four penods. In the 
latter part of the Chou Dynasty, notably durmg and immedi- 
ately after Menaus’ tune, human nature was considered either 
onginally good or neutral, as we have seen. In addition to this, 
there was the doctrine of Hsun Tzu (fl. 298-238 b c ), who 
held that human nature was origmally evd. In the Earher 
Han penod (206 b.c -a d. 9) human nature ivas descnbed m 
duahsbc terms, that is, that nature was good but feelmgs were 
evil, or that human nature was both good and evil From 
the later Han penod through the Wei and Chin times (a d 25- 
419), the representative theory was that there were three 
gr^es of human nature; namely, the highest, which was 
wholly good, the medium, which was neither good nor evil 
but could be made to be good or evil, and the lowest, which 
was whoUy evil. And m the fourth penod, that of T’ang (618- 
907), there were the doctrmes of Han Yu and Li Ao who 
opposed each other. A brief survey should reveal the direcfaon 
of Chmese t hinlnng with reference to the problem under 
discussion. 


(1) The Later Chou Penod {to 256 BC) ^ , 

We have already referred to the contemporary schools 01 
Menaus In anaent Chma, Confuaamsm may be said to have 
grown along two opposite directions, one led by Mencius mo 
the other by Hsun Tzu. In the matter of man’s nature, they 
were diametncaUy opposed Hsun Tzu, Menaus’ 
evidently never met him, strongly attacked his doctrme of 
ongmal goodness of human nature. In his famous essay on 
evil nature of man’, he said: 

'The nature of man is evil, its goodness is the rrault 
By nature, man is bom with the desue to seek for 
Sire isfoUowed, stnfe and rapaaty anse and d^re«* 

and complaisances woU disappear. '"^lu^esult 

hatred. If these are foUowed, mjuiy and destraction ^ 

the desires of the ear and the eye and with fondness 10 P 

colour, n the* “^2 

ices aud disorder ml result and , ’ 
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result in strife and rapacity, amounting to a violation of re- 
finement and orderbness, and result in chaos Hence, there 
must be the transforming influence of education and law and 
the' guidance of propnety and righteousness Only then will 
it result in deference and complaisance, conform to refinement 
and orderbness and culminate in peaceful order. From this, 
it IS dear that man's nature is originally evil and his goodness 
IS the result of nurture. . . . 

‘Mencius said, "The fact that man is teachable shows that his 
nature is ongmally good I say that this is not true. Mencius 
did not thoroughly know the original nature of man, nor did 
he examine into the difference between nature and nurture. 
Human nature is completed by Heaven; it caimot be learned 
or attamed through practice. On the other hand, propnety and 
nghteousness are created by sages and can be achieved through 
learmng and attained through practice. That in man which 
cannot be attamed through learning or practice is called 
onginal nature That in man which can be attained through 
learmng or practice is called nurture. This is the difference 
between nature and nurture. . . . 

'Someone may ask, "If man's nature is ongmally evil, where 
did propnety and righteousness come from>” In answer, I say. 
All propnety and nghteousness were created through the 
nurturmg by the sages, not the original product of human 
nature 


'Mencius said, "The nature of man is good.” I say that this 
IS not so. Throughout the world, whether in the past or at 
prraent, goodness means true prinaples and peaceful order 
depravity, mabcdousness, perversion, and dis- 
order. Herein bes the distinction between good and evil. If 
the nature of man were really that of correct principles and 
peaceful order, then why was the necessity of sage-kings and 
propriety and nghteousness? What could sage-kings and 
righteousness have added to these true principles 
order^ It is not true that man’s nature is good, 
mer. It IS evil. Consequently, the ancient sages realized that 
s nature was evil, that the people were depraved, danger- 

ciD^pd perverse, disorderly, and not dis- 

Plmed, and, therefore, for their sake, established the authonty 

of “ot appear in The Book 
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nghteouaias to 

mSt goodness Such is the result of gowm- 

pnetv transforming influence of pro- 

pnety md r^hteousness . , It is dear that man’s nature is 
onginally evil and that his goodness is the result of nurture ’6* 

Needle^ to say, Hsun Tzu’s arguments are as arbitrary as 
those of Menaus Both of them sdected certain fects in human 
society to smt their theories However, m spite of the direct 
opposihon to each other, and in spite of the fact that they both 
departed from Confucius so far as the question of Tuiman 
natme is concerned, they have been the two arch Confuciamsts 
in Chinese history. This is so far the simple reason that their 
common objective is the same as that of Confucius, namely^ 
the desirabihty and possibihty of perfection through moral 
trammg and social education As an outstandmg leader of 
ancient Confuciamsm, Hsun Tzu exerted tremendous influence 
on Chmese history and thought from the third century bc 
to the first century a d. But eventually he was supplanted by 
Mencius as the chief and orthodox Confuciamst. Perhaps his 
doctrme of evil nature, more than anythmg else, accounts for 
his eclipse. Because of this doctrme, he advocated strict dis- 
aplme Of course, his forms of disaphne, namely, music, rules 
of propriety, ‘rectification of names,’ and benevolent govern- 
ment, were essentially consonant with basic Confucian teach- 
mgs But his pupils, Han Fei (d 233 b c ) and Li Ssu (d 208 
B c ), who were leaders of the Legalist School, advocated and 
enforced strong governmental control, strmgent laws, ruthless 
punishments, and absolute and extensive standardization, 
includmg that of thought The latter, as prune minister of the 
newly established and unified empire of Ch’in (221-207 B.c) 
achieved for the state unchallenged authonty and instituted 
an airtight dictatorship The harshness of his concepts, the 
seventy of his measure, and the cruelty of his treatment of 
fellow human bemgs liltimately led to his own execution 
and the downfall of the Ch’m Dynasty. It is unfair to hold 

“ H«<» te«, ch 23, cf English translation by Homer H Dubs, H'lfris 
ofHsuntze, London Arthur Probisthain, 1928, pp 305-308 
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Hsun Tzu responsible for this violent episode of Chinese history, 
but there is always the possibility that hiS lack of faith in the 
onginal goodness of human nature was a contributing factor 
to the harsh disciplinananism of the Legalists. At any rate, 
the Chinese had not only suspiaon, but fear, of the doctnne 
of onginal evil, and it died with the Ch'm D3masty, never to 
be revived. 


(u) The Former Han Period (206 b c. — a.d. 9) 

As Legahsm declmed, Confuciamsm assumed supremacy It 
became a state cult, and its Classics formed the basis of the 
education for all avil servants Confucianists in this period 
agreed in their major doctrines but in the matter of human 
nature, they difiered widely. As mentioned before, they inter- 
preted human nature m dualistic terms, to the effect that nature 
is good but feelings are evil. 


The representative Confuciamst in this tendency, perhaps the 
ongmator of the theory, was Tung Chung-shu (c. 179-c. 104 
B.C.), the very Confucianist who was instrumental in establish- 
ing Confucianism as the state cult. He drew an analogy between 
human nature and the nee plant Just as the plant may produce 
nee, he said, so human nature may produce goodness. But m 
both cases such product is not absolutely certam, and both 
reqmre external help. These facts, according to him, show that 
human nature is not completely good. To him, in man’s nature 
there are both good and evil, just as there are the two cosmic 
forces in the universe, namely, the yin, or passive or negative 
force, and the yang, the active or positive force.®* He equates 
nature withywg and feelmgs with yin, thus makmg nature the 
source of goodness and feehngs the source of evil 
This theory did not gam universal acceptance. For example, 
ang Ifeiung (53 b c — a d. 18), who came a httle later than 
Kao Tzu, that 'man’s nature mvolves 
o 8^d evil, and that if one cultivates the good element, 

fie will become a good man and if he cultivates the evil element, 

™ man.’®® And he added, 'the matenal 

lorce IS like a horse that pulls man toward good or evil.’®« The 

Annah\ '^ 35 ^ Luxunant Crown Gems of the Spring and Autumn 

translation by E von Zach, 
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difference between him and Tung is that with him, matenal 
force iph't), to which later Confucianists and Taoists alike 
ascnbed fedbngs, is not evil bat may lead to good or evil. 
Nevertheless, the duahsbc theory remained the dominant 
one throughout the Earher Han penod and extended into the 
Later Han (25-220). This can be seen m the Compreltemve 
Dtscusstons m the White Tiger Hall, which sums up the pre- 
vailing opinions m the first century A d , and immediately before, 
where it defimtely says that 'nature is the apphcation oiymig 
while feelings are the transformations of ytn,' and, qiiotuig 
a work now non-existent, that ‘the matenal force of yang 
means love while the matenal force oiyin means greed Hence 
in feelings there are selfish desures while m nature there is 
love.'®’ There is no doubt that the duabstic view was widely held. 


(lii) From ike Later Han through the Wet and Chin Turn 
(A.D. 25-419) 

There was an obvious attempt m the duahsfac theory to com- 
promise or synthesize the two cardmal Confucian doctnnes as 
represented by Menaus and Hsun Tzu ®* The attempt was con- 
tmued m the next penod, that is, from the Later Han through 
the Wei and Chin times The controllmg thou^t m this penod 
was that the natures of men may be classified mto several 


categones, usually three , j 

The theory of three grades has been traditionally 
with Han Yu (768-824). who has been generally credited mth 
origmatmg the theory. Actually that was not the case it is 
true that he was the first to apply the term 'three grade (m>i- 
p’tn) to the theory of human nature But the terra K form 
several places m the Classics, and Hsun 
hundred years before him had propounded the ^ 

grades of human destiny.®® The theory of three 
Store Itself had been taught m 

Treatise on the Completion of Ideation-Only, or ^ gifted 
wei-shm lun (VijRaptmdtraidsim^. before 
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In chapter five of that treatise it is stated that there are the 
good nature, the neutral nature and the evil nature. This is not 
to suggest that Han Yu borrowed his idea from Buddhist 
Idealism, for there is no evidence that he had studied the 
Buddhist text. But the Buddhist doctrine was a very common 
one among the Buddhists whom Han Yu vigorously attacked. 
The actual source of Han Yu’s theory, according to Fu Szu- 
nien, is Wang Ch’ung (b. a.d. 27).*® In his Lun-heng {^Balanced 
Itiqmnes') Wang Ch’ung ivrote, T believe that when Mencius 
said that human nature was origmally good, he was thinking 
of people above the average; when Hsim Tzu said that human 
nature was origmally evil, he was thinkmg of people below the 
average, and when Yang Hsiung said that human nature was 
mixed with both good and evil, he was think ing of average 
people’®^ Like the Confudanists of the Earlier Han period, 
Wang Ch’ung was trying to compromise Menaus and Hsun 
Tzu and to combine their theories with that of Yang Hsiung, 
which IS itself a compromise. Furthermore, the theory seems 
to offer an acceptable solution to the conflict between the 
Confucian saying that in nature men are near to one another 
and his saying that the most inteUigent and most stupid do 
not change. In fact, looked at from a different angle, the theory 
IS not so much a compromise of Mendus and Hsim Tzu as an 
effort to go back to Confudus himself. 


(iv) Th^ T'atig Period (618-907) 

It was in this spirit that Han Yu claimed to defend and repre- 
sent the correct trausmission’ of Confudanism and propounded 
the theory of tluee grades at the same time. In his wdl-known 
^ay Yvaijr-hsing {An Inquiry on Human Nature) he said, 
atee comes into existence with birth, whereas fedings are 
produced when there is contact with things. . . , There are 
wee grades of nature, namdy, the highest, the medium, and 
tne lowest. The highest is good, the medium may be led to be 
or evil, and the lowest is evil. Nature consists in fi.ve 
^es; namdy, love, righteousness, propriety, good faith, 
w^om. Men of highest nature abide by the first and act 
^ Other four virtues. Men of medium nature do 
not possess much of the first but do not violate it, and are 
'lOp CM.slyb 
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mixed in the other four. Men of lowest nature violate the first 
and oppose the other four . . . The three philosophers — 
(Mencius, Hsim Tzu, and Yang Hsiung), in discussing human 
nature, referred only to the medium grade and neglected the 
highest and the lowest.'®* Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that just as Mencius, who claimed to represent the 'correct 
transnussion’ of Confucius, did not follow the sage in the 
matter of human nature, so Han Yu, who claimed to represent 
the 'correct transmission' of both Confuaus and Mencius, 
opposed the former and did not actually follow the latter. 

From the above it will be seen that Han Yu merely echoed 
Wang Ch'ung; there was nothing new in him. As a matter of 
fact, there was nothing new m the entire T’ang penod so far 
as doctnnes of human nature are concerned While Han Yu 
echoed Wang Ch'ung's doctnne of three grades, his fnend or 
pupil, Li Ao (a d. 798) echoed the dualistic doctnne of Han 
Confucianists. In his treatise on recovenng nature, he said that 
‘it is man's nature that enables him to become a sage and it 
IS his feelmgs that lead his nature astray.'®® Unlike Han Yu’s 
theory which came out of the Confucian tradition, Li Aos 
defimtely reflects Buddhist mfluence.®® Such utterances as 
'when there is neither cognition nor thought, then the feelmgs 
will not anse' and 'to stop feehngs by means of fedmgs is to 
aggravate feelings’ might well have come from the mouth of a 
Zen Buddhist. However, this mfluence is one of stimulabon, 
not of ongmation The source of Li Ao's theory is also Con- 
fucianism, not Buddhism. What happened was that since fte 
Earher Han Confucianists developed the theory that humm 
nature and human feelmgs form two sepfate levds. for s^d 
hundred years there was nothmg new m the field of hm^ 
nature. In this period, both Buddhisni and Taoism ^^ed to 
great heights in their discussions on this quesfaon Und 
SmulatiL and challenge of Buddhism and m order to com- 
"ft it, D AO sought o 
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tranquil nature in the Book of Changes^^ and in the Treatise 
on Music , and the idea of full development of human nature 
in both Menaus and the Doctrine of the Mean. 


7. KEO-CONFUCIAN IDEAS ON HUMAN NATURE AND 
ON THE EMERGENCE OF EVIL 

We have now surve3red the devdopment of Confucian doctrines 
of human nature through the four periods. The diversity is 
amazing even if the reasoning is unsatisfactory. Of aU the 
different theones, it was that of Mendus that triumphed and 
became the Confudan teaching Several reasons may be offered 
to eiqilain this mteresting phenomenon. The terrible effect 
of the doctrine of evil nature has been recounted. To say that 
human emotions are the source of evil is too unrealistic as well 
as too Taoistic and Buddhistic for the Confucianists to accept. 
To them, emotions are the natural expressions of life and are 
essentially good as they can and should be harmonized. To 
combat the Taoist and Buddhist contempt for the emotions, 
the Neo-Confudanists of the Sung penod had to show that 
they were natural and good. Wittingly or imwxttmgly, Taoists 
and Buddhists themselves helped to bring the doctrme of 
original goodness into prominence. They had donunated 
Chmese religious hfe for many centuries and exerted vast 
infiuence on various aspects of Chinese culture.®® The Taoist 
teaching that all men possess Tao in their nature and there- 
fore could attain sagehood and the Buddhist teaching that all 
men had Buddha-nature in than and therefore could become 
Buddha, had been universally accepted. Perhaps then doctrines 
were partly a result of Mencius’ teachmg that all men could be 
Yao Shun (sages).®* Certainly they had in turn influenced 
toe Neo-Confucianists. If all men could become Taoist sages, 
Buddhas, or Yao and Shun, it is necessary to hold that they had 
the onginal goodness m them. The doctrine of three grades 
may not stand m direct conflict with the ideal of sagehood for 
for even men ongmally evil may be transformed. But there 
is^^ways the danger for such men to be considered beyond 
‘ The Book of Changes, lo. Legce Yt K^nir r, 
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salvation, as were the tccanttkas in Buddhism, who, so the 
early Chinese Buddhists thought, were forever condemned, 
until Tao-sheng (d. a.d. 434) challenged the hehef and, at the 
cost of excommimication, advocated the doctrme of um- 
veisal salvation. 

The most important reason for the triumph of the doctrme 
of original goodness, however, is to be found m the veiy essence 
of Confucianism itself. The central mterest of the school, as 
already pomted out, is education. Durmg the Han and Y’ang 
tunes, education had already been made the chief avenue 
through which talents were to be discovered and developed, 
and social and pohtical leadership to be recruited, and man’s 
moral nature was to be cultivated. By the time of the eleventh 
century, pnntmg had been highly developed and hbranes were 
gro^ving up in various parts of the country. The concept of 
education was now considerably enlarged. Books could now 
reach the common man. The ideal that all men could become 
Yao and Shun is now real and ahve It is only natural, and 
logical, to beheve that man's nature is ongmally good No 
wonder this doctrme came to be accepted as the true and 
orthodox teachmg of Confudamsm It has remamed so ever 


However, Mencius’ doctrine, like all others, failed to expl^ 
one concrete fact in human life and society, namely, me 
existence of evil To say, as did Mencius, that mm's evd is due 
to his failure to develop his capabihty fully, or his foohslm^ 
in destroying his own moral nature, or lazmess, or unfavourable 
external environment,^'' is to beg the question It « ^ 
satisfactory to divide human nature mto several categones. 
oSrf wSi IS evil To say that feelmgs are is even wome 
because m the first place, it is not true to fact, and m fte 
second place, it contradicts the central Confuaan doctrme that 
feelings, when harmonized, are good. 

There was no logical answer to the /gjso 

evil? until the Neo-Confudan philosopher Chang Tsm 

of ph;^^^^ - nature 

exSJae nature If one skilfully recovers the Nature 
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rfandmental elements of yin and yang. 
integration gives rise to forms. As there are forms, there arc 
topposites. These opposites necessarily 
to what they do. OpposiUon leads to conflict, which iH 
necessarily he reconciled and resolved. Thus the fechngs of 
love and hate are both denved from the Great t acuity.- In 
other words, when the original state of being, the Great \ acuit> , 
assumes form, differentiation necessarily follows. As it is 
expressed in his famous dictum, 'Reality is One but it differen- 
tiates mto the Many.' In the state of diflercntiatcdncss, there 
IS bound to be opposition, (Mscnmination, and conflict, which 
gives nse to evil. Furthermore, m the process of differentiation, 
our endowment often lacks harmony and balance, and this 
lack leads us to deviate from the Mean. This deviation is evil. 
Thus physical nature gives rise to two types of evil, first, 
setting the self gainst the other, and second, lack of harmony 
and balance. In the words of the greatest of all Neo-Confucian- 
ists, Chu Hsi (1130-1200), 'the Nature of Heaven and Earth 
IS the Pnnciple (li). As soon as, and where yin and yang and the 
Five Agents (of Water, Fire, Wood, Metal and Earth) operate, 
there is physical nature. Heron are the differences between 
intdligence and bedoudmg, and the heavy and the light.’’* 
'The two forces (ofyi» andyawg),' he said, 'sometimes mutually 
supplement each other and sometimes contradict each other. . . . 
Sometimes their operation is even and easy but sometimes 
unbalanced Hence there is erdl and there is good.’’* 

The process of differentiation itself is not to be regretted, for 
it IS a matter of necessity. Chang Tsai said, ‘The Great Vacuity 
of necessity consists of Material Force, Material Force of 

Chaitg-Jineng {'CoriEct Discipline for Begiiuiers'), Cftctig-t-(’««e ch'uan- 
e&tiraj. a/Sa 
” Ihi , 2/ioa 

’’^nimentary on the Cheng-meng, 3/8a 
4214^" ‘^^'Oan-shti {'Complete Works oi Chn Hsi'l, Palace edition, 1713, 
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necessity integrates to become the mynad things. Things of 
necessity disintegrate and return to the Great Vacuity 
Chu Hsi put It later, 'Without physical forms, Prmciple (that 
IS, the Great Vacuity) would have nothing to adhere to 'f® 
That is to say, the Great Vacuity or Pnnaple would be abstract 
and unreal unless and until it becomes concrete through its 
being differentiated into the many. This is the reason why the 
Ch'eng brothers, Ch’cng Hao, also called Ch’eng Mmg-tao 
(1032-10S5), and Ch’eng I, also called Ch’eng I-ch’uan (1033- 
1107), say that 'it will not be complete to talk about the 
nature of man and things without mcluding the Matenal Force, 
and it will be unintelligible to talk about Matenal Force without 
including the nature It is important to note here that mth 
Buddhism and Taoism, the world of differentiation, the world 
of multiplicity with all its discrimmations and conflicts, is to 
to be ignored, forgotten, or transcended With the Neo-Con- 
fucianists, however, it is not only to be accepted as fact but 
also as an essential aspect to the reality of the Ultimate Being 
As to why in the world of differentiation there is lack of balance, 
lack of harmony, conflict, or inequality, the Neo-Confuaanists 
went right back to Jfencius, who declared, 'It is the nature of 
things that the}' are not equal Ch’eng Hao said, 'It is un- 
reasonable to expect that all people in the street are supenor 
men or that they are all inferior men.’’» , „ , ... 

We should note that the Neo-Confucianists did not say that 
differentiation resulfang from physical nature “ such is e^ 
That would be followmg the Buddhist doctnne that the worid 

IS an illusion mat they meant is that “ ^ 

occasion for evil Here we have a logical expiation of the 
emergence of evil No wonder Chu Hsi said, Hie ^ 

physical nature onginated with Ch^g and ^ 

temendous contribution to the Confucian school and 
S?to us students No one before this time “im^ed 

Sadoctrme Hence ivith the ptabhsh^t of ft^do^ 

of Chang and Ch'eng, the theones (of human nature) 
previous philosophers collapse. 

If Cheng-meng, 2/3b 
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As already suggested, the Neo-Confucian attempt to find an 
explanation of evil is not only to provide an answer to the 
question but also to preserve Mencius’ doctrine of original 
goodness. However, while the Neo-Confucianists generally 
remamed true to Menaus, they did not agree with Mencius 
that evil originated with man. To them, it ongmated with 
physical nature. This does not mean that to the Neo-Confucian- 
ists evil is a natural phenomenon and not a moral one. Although 
they confused natural evil and moral evil, there is no doubt 
that to them moral good and evil anse only in human society. 
This IS the reason why Ch’eng Hao declared that ‘nothmg 
can be said about the state before birth Hie problem of 
good and evil becomes real only when one’s moral hfe has 
begun, when in a man-to-man rdationship one has to deal 
with physical nature which is unbalanced and therefore causes 
him to deviate from the Mean, and which puts him in the 
position of isolation, discrumnation, and opposition, thus 
settmg himself agamst another The moral problem, then, is 
what to do with our physical nature. Chang Tsai’s answer is, 
‘Transform it’. 


This phrase, 'Transform the physical nature', has been 
hailed by Neo-Confuciamsts as an outstandmg contnbution 
and has remamed a golden teachmg in the Confucian school. 
To Chang Tsai, as already pointed out, nature to man is never 
evil Tt depends on whether or not man can skilfully recover 
the Nature of Heaven and Earth.'** If we can skilfully 
recover the Nature of Heaven and Earth, then physical nature 
will be transformed. For ways and means of transformation 
he urged study. ‘There is a great benefit in study,’ he said* 
because It can transform our physical nature.** He also urged 
virtue. ‘When virtue does not overcome the Material Force 
our natee is determmed and controlled by the Matenal Force' 
But when virtue overcomes the Material Force, then our 
nature is determmed and controUed by virtue. . . Only hfe 
death, longevity, and premature death are due to the Matenal 
Force and ca^ot be transformed ’** But the most important 
way to trmsf^ physical nature is what he called ‘eifiarging 
enlarges his mind,’ he said, 'one^f 

« The Compiele Works of the Two Ch'engs “ 
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embrace all things in the universe. As long as there is something 
not yet embodied by me, then there is still something outside 
my mmd. The nimd of the common man is limited to the 
narrowness of what he has heard and seen. The sage, on the 
contrary, does not allow his limited knowledge to restnct his 
mmd, but regards all thmgs m the imiverse as part of himself ' 

This passage should call to mmd Chang Tsai's famous essay, 
'Western Inscnption', m which he declares that ‘Heaven is my 
father, Earth my mother, and all human bemgs my brothers ' 
When all discmnmations and oppositions and distmctions 
between the self and the non-self are elimmated, men and 
Heaven wil! become one body. 

But what makes it possible for the mmd to enlarge itselP 
To go back to Mencius’ doctnne of native abihty to do good is 
useless, because such abihty itself needs an explanation In 
this respect, Chang Tsai offered only an unsatisfactory and 
what might even be called a negative explanation al&ough 
philosophically it is extremely important. This is his concept 
of the Great Vacuity Only when reahty is a Vacmty can the 
Matenal Force operate, and only with the operation of the 
Matenal Force can thmgs mutually mfluence, mutually pene- 
trate, and mutually be identified. Thus the Great Vacmty k the 
necessary condition for the removal of oppositions and conflicts. 

This doctnne of the Great Vacmty is extremdy important 
because, unlike the Taoist Vacmty, which is pure Void m which 
mdmdnal thmgs are transcended, it is the very ffmg that 
makes mdrwdual things possible and real, adne^ 
among themselves, and attam their full bemg pms C^g 
Tsai’s concept of the Great Vacmty is not a blmd bo^^o^mg 
from the Taoists, as sometimes asserted J 

version of the Taoist concept from somethmg negative to some- 

^ut^s?£i goodness of human nature is 
doctnne of Vacmty is negative because it 
necessary condition for the transformation of 
but does not explam why human nature is goo , 

Tt good, and what makes it possible 

overcome all the imbalanre and co which was 

questions hes m the Neo-Co^a^ concept of Jen. whi 
^efly developed by the Ch eng brothers 
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It is impossible to discuss Chinese concepts of human nature 
in particular or of man in general without taking into con- 
sideration the Chinese concept of jen, a word perhaps best 
translated as love. The two words, jm as love and jen as man 
used to be interchangeable, and in some cases still are. The 
word yen as love is written with two parts, the radical jen, 
meaning man, on the left and two strokes on the right. The 
two words have the same pronunciation. Most important of all, 
as the Dodnne of the Mean and the Book of Mencius have 
it, ‘jen (love) is jen (man)'.** For this reason, yen has been 
considered the highest good in the Chinese scheme of values. 
This bemg the case, it is necessary to trace its development 
in some detail. 

The word jen is not found in the Shang Dynasty orade 
inscriptions.*^ It is only occasionally mentioned in pre-Con- 
fudan texts, and in all these cases it denotes the particular 
virtue of kindness, more especially the kindness of a ruler to 
his subjects.®* Witib. Confudus, however, all of this is radically 
changed. Instead of perpetuating the andent understanding 
of yen as a particular virtue, he transformed it into what James 
Legge very appropriately translated as ‘perfect virtue’ and 
Arthur Waley as ‘Goodness’.*® It denotes the general meaning 
of moral hfe at its best It indudes filial piety, wisdom, 
propriety, courage, and loyalty to government.®* It requires 
the practice of ‘earnestness, liberality, truthfulness, diligence, 
and generosity. ’»! A man of yen is ‘respectful in private life* 
earnest in handhng affairs, and loyal in his assodatiorl 
with people.'®* In short, jen predudes all eril and underhes 
M well as embraces all possible virtues, so much so that 
If you set your mmd on yen, you will be free from evil '»® 

» Doarmt of tht Mean, ch so. The Book of Menctus, 7AJ16 

•’ According to Twag Tso-pm, 'The Word Jen m t 
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When one has fully realized jen, one becomes a sage •* 
But what IS this general virtue in concrete terms? Confucius 
offered neither a precise definition nor a comprehensive des- 
cnption. However, when a pupil asked him about jen, he re- 
pbed, 'It IS to love men.’*® We have here the key word to the 
Confucian doctnne, namely, love {ai) It is on the basis of this 
meaning, no doubt, that the standard Chmese dictionary, the 
Shuo-wen (a n. 100), define jen as affection (cA’mj). It is also 
on the basis of this that anaent Chmese philosophers, whether 
Confucian, Taoist, Mohist, or Legalist, and practically all 
TTan Confucianists, have equated jen with love *® 

By love all these philosophers meant love for all Confucius 
definitely said, ‘Love all men comprehensively.’®’ Mencius 
said, 'The man oijen embraces all m his love,'®* and this theme 
runs through the Book of Menctm. Han Yu even explicitly 
used the term 'universal love’ {po-ai). ‘Umversal love consti- 
tutes jen’ he declares in the very begmnmg of his celebrated 
essay on the Confuaan Way.®* These are the traditional 
concepts and Han Yu’s use of a new term represented no de- 
parture from the Confucian tradition It is not true that 
traditional Confuaanism lacked the idea of universal love and 
ITan Yu had to broaden the concept m order to match Taoist 
and Buddhist concepts of love for all ?®® 

However, the Confuaan concept of jen did undergo an un- 
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portant extension in Neo-Confudanism. ^ We have already 
referred to Chang Tsai’s 'Western Inscription’. It seems to he 
an insignificant piece, but it marks an important step in the 
advancement of Chinese thought. 'Heaven is my father and 
Earth is my mother,' it begms, 'and such a small creature as I 
find an intimate place in their midst. ... All people are my 
brothers and sisters, and all things are my companions 
Although the mscription is very short, it exercised tremendous 
influence on the thinking of Chinese philosophers at his time 
and has ever since. Its primary purpose, as Yang Kuei-shan 
(1053-1135) pointed out, is to urge the student to seek 
Here we have an important development, that is, that jm not 
only means the love of all people but the love of all things 
as wdl In other words, love is truly universalized. 

There is no doubt that this idea reflects Buddhist influence, 
for hitherto Confuaan love had been confined largely to the 
mundane world, whereas the object of moral consciousness in 
Buddhism is the entire universe. Yang Kusi-shan thinks that 


Chang Tsai's doctnne comes right out of Mencius’ saying, 
'the superior man is aflectionate to his parents and is jen 
toward all people. He is jen toward all people and loves (at) 
all thmgs.’^®® But 'thing' in the quotation refers only to living 
beings, whereas Chang extends jen to cover the whole realm of 
existence. The result of this extension is the all-important 
doctnne of 'forming one body with the universe’. 

This doctnne received strong impetus in the Ch'eng brothers. 
In his famous treatise on jen, the Shth-jen p’ien {On Under- 
standing the Nature of Jen), which has been a vade mecum for 


many a Chinese scholar, Ch’eng Hao begins, ‘The student 
must first of all imderstand the nature of jen. The Tnan of jen 
forms one body with all thinp comprehensively.’^®* Elsewhere 
he says, 'The man of jen regards the universe and all thinp as 
{'Western Inscription'). C/ German translation by Werner 
Eichhom, 'Die Westinschnit des Oiang Tsai, ein Beitiag znr Geistesgeschicbte 
dtt Nordlichen Svmg,’ Ahhanitungen fitr die Kunde Dbs Morgenlandes, Vol. 

translaiion by Ch de Harles, 'Le Si-ming 
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one body.’i^®® His brother Ch’eng I also said, "The Tnan of je/t 
regards Heaven and Earth and all things as one body.'^®» Their 
utterances have become so famihar that they have come to 
be regarded as the onginatore of the doctnne rather than 
Chang Tsai. 

From the time of Chang Tsai, every Neo-Confucianist has 
elaborated or at least repeated the idea. Among them, Wang 
Yang-nung (also called "Wang Shou-jen, 1472-1529) has been 
generally recognized as the strongest champion of the doctnne 
He said, 'The great man regards Heaven and Earth and the 
m3rriad things as one body He regards the world as one family 
and the country as one person. As to those who make a deavage 
between objects and distinguish between the self and others 
they are small men That the great man can regard Heaven, 
Earth, and the myriad thmgs as one body is not because he 
dehberately wants to do so, but it is natural with the lovmg 
nature of his mind that he forms a unity with Heaven, Earth, 
and the mynad things.’^®’ 

But what makes it possible for man to extend this love to 
cover the entire umverse? As has been said before, Chang 
Tsai's theory of Vacuity only provided a negative condition. 
For a positive explanation, we have to go to a new concept of 
«», namely, jen as a dynamic process of creativity. Tim new 
concept was chiefly devdoped by the Ch’eng brothers. This is 
what the dder brother has to say. 


‘Books on medicine describe paralysis of the four tobs ^ 
absence of jen. This is an excellent description . . • “ 
axe not parts of the self, naturally they have nothmg ^ ^ 
it. As m the case of paralysis of the four limbs, the vi 
no longer penetmtes them, and therefore they are no 
pLts of myself. Therefore, to be chantable and to assist all 
thmgs IS the function of the sage.’^'® 

This analogy of paralysis may sound imve, but 
an exceedmgly significant idea, namdy, tha jen is a 
sA/*a 
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If jen is merely something comparable to the feeling of pain 
in the case of illness, it •would be nothing more than a state of 
mind. But what is in operation is not merdy feeling, but the 
life force, the dynamic element behind all production and 
reproduction. 

The idea of life force {sheng) goes back to the Book of Changes 
where it is declared, ‘The great ■virtue of Heaven and Earth is 
to give hfe.’^-®® But to make jen and life-giving synonymous 
was definitely an innovation of the Ch’eng brothers. Ch'eng 
Hao said, 'The will to grow in all things is most impressive. . . . 
This is And according to Ch'eng I, 'the mind is like 

seeds. Their characteristic of growth is jen’^ And their pupil, 
Hsi^ Liang-tse (1050-1103) said, 'The seeds of peaches and 
apricots that can grow are called It means that there is 'the 
will to grow. If we infer from •this, we ■will understand whaty^w 
IS To call the seeds of fruits jen and the dynamic creative 
rnoral force also jen is not just a pun. It means that whereas 
hitherto jen meant love or universal love, to the Ch’eng brothers 
the fundamental character of jen is to grow, to create, to pro- 
duce and reproduce, to give life. All ■virtues spring from it. 
Because by nature jen is creative and therefore e^ansive and 
mCTeasingly inclusive, it ■will not stop until it coveis the entire 
umverse. Let Chu Hai elaborate on this idea of creativily: 


IS to 



« .V, iiraunce rmngs.''^« ^lUey also said), "In the production 
of ^ and thmgs, they receive the Mind of Heaven and Earth 
These sayings describe the moral qualities 
of tte nund m a most comprehensive and penetrative manner 
nothing to be desired. Nevertheless, one word will 
^ I-et us explain. The Mind of Heaven and 

mS^ O^ntion, Devdop- 

Correction. But Origination covers 
. operation, it becomes the sequence of spang, 
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summer, autumn, and winter, but the vital force of spring 
penetrates them all. Similarly, the mind of man has four 
charactenstics, namely, love, righteousness, propriety, and 
wisdom, but love embraces them all. . , , For the way of jen 
IS the Mind of Heaven and Earth to give life . . it is the source 
of goodness and the basis of all conduct . . 


Elsewhere Chu Hsi said, ‘Jen as the pnnciple of love is com- 
parable to the root of a tree and the spnng of water,’*'® 
'Wiorcver jen is in operation the idea of righteousness becomes 
the reality. ... It is like the will to grow, hke the seeds of 
peaches and apricots.'"’ In other words, since the Mind of 
Heaven and Earth is to produce and reproduce, and man 
receives this Mind to be his mind, therefore his onginal nature 
is good because it is the original character of his mmd to give 
life. Jen as the life-giving force is therefore natural to him 
It IS tins d3mamic, creative life-giving quality that makes 
the groudh and extension of the good inevitable. In the hght 
of this new concept of ^c«, we may remterpret the saymg m the 
Docinne of the Mean and the Book of Menctm that 'Jen ts mn' 
to mean that the nature of man is life and to give hfe Similarly, 
wo can reinterprete the Han penod saymg, ‘In man’s nature 
there is /cm,’"® to mean that in man’s nature there is native to 
it this life-giving force. 

To sum up, evil is a natural fact, because as Reality assumes 
forms and becomes differentiated, it gives nse to ^ “ 

unbalance and a state of bifurcation betiveen the self and tne 
non-self But man has the abihty to change this state of afimrs 
Indeed it is his mandate from Heaven, for his ongmal na^ 
is yen, to grow, to give life This force he has *^eceiv^ 
H^ven and Earth whose great virtue is ^ 
produce. This is the original goodness of his nature, ^d 
is not totally operative until he forms one body ivith the 

universe 
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continuum’ without distinctions and man does not exist as 
an individual? Secondly, what does unity mean in terms of 
man’s relationship with society, animals. Nature, and God? 

With reference to the first question, the answer is decidedly 
no. In Chmese thought there cannot be One without the Many, 
and there cannot be the Many without Ihe One. This principle 
was most clearly formulated by Chang Tsai: "The Principle 
IS One but its function is differentiated into the Many.’ As he 
said, 'The Great Vacuity is the essence of the Material Force. . . . 
It IS m reahty one. When the active and passive Material 
Forces {yang and yin) are dismtegrated, they become the 
many This is not an undifferentiated continuum, but a 
unity full of clear distmctions. ‘The Great Harmony is called 
the Way (Tao, Moral Law),’ he said, 'It embraces the nature 
which underhes all counter processes of floating and sinking, 
nsmg and falling, and motion and rest. It is the origin of the 
process of fusion and mtermingling, of overcoming and being 
overcome, and of expansion and contraction.'*®* While he 
asserts that ‘Nothing stands isolated,’*®* he at the same timp 
maintams, ‘No two of the products of creation are alike.’*®* 
This doctrine of ‘The Pnnaple is One but its function is differen- 
tiated mto the Many has become a keynote in the entire course 
of Confucianism dunng the last eight hundred years. In the 
prmciple, one identifies with the universe but at the same ti m ** 
retains his own identity, very much like a light in a group of 
lights or a note in a chorus. This is why Taoism and Buddhism 
were rejected in China as a guiding philosophy of life, for they 
either deny individual identity or consider it as an illusion. It is 
true that the Chinese insistence on synthesizing the umversal 
and the particular has forced the Buddhist schools to develop 
a approach in equating the One and the Many as Ocean 
md Wavea It cannot be denied, however, that in the minds of 
Ta^ts and Buddhists, the waves are after all secondary 
It IS sometmes asserted that in Chinese thought the in- 
^vidi^ iTOes^ ifftimate identity because he does not enjoy 
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among the highest values for the Chinese in general and for 
Taoists in particular. In popular Buddhism, everlastmg hfe in 
Paradise is the final refuge. But in traditional CTiine sp thought, 
which has been more or less identified with Confucianism,’ 
immortality does not mean the survival of the individual soul’ 
in etermty. The ancient behef was that at death a white {po) 
light leaves the human body and ]oms the moon's hght To this 
was added later the concept of hun, which etymnlngi rally 
includes the element of yun (doud). Since doud is more active 
than light, htm came to represent the active or positive part 
of the soul, corresponding to yait^, and p’o, the passive and 
negative, correspondmg to ytn. Hun is the soul of man's vital 
force [ch'i) which is expressed in man’s mtelligence and power 
of breathing, whereas p’o is the spirit of man's physical nature 
expressed in his body and his physical movements. When Um 
predommates, the spirit of man becomes slien, or heavenly 
spirit, and when p'o predommates, it becomes kxm, or earthly 
spirit This is the general supposition of the masses It is 
reinforced by the Buddhist behef m heavens and hells in- 
habited by shen and kim, respectively. 

The educated Chinese, however, totally reject this popular 
imderstandmg as superstition. They beheve with Chang Tsai 
that 'hwi and shen are the natural function of the pnnaples 
of yin and yang . . . m the sense that coldness is an example of 
huei while hotness is an example of shen 'Shen means to 
expand,’ he said, ‘and huei means to return '*** Accordmg to 
Chu Hsi, 'haei and shen are the increase and decrease of two 
umversal forces of ytn and yang 'From the standpomt of 
the two forces,' he added, 'shen is the ef&cacy of yang and him 
is the efficacy of yin. From the standpomt of the one umversal 
force, what has become and extended is shen, and what has 
departed and returned (to its ongm) is huet In short, what 
has become and is unfathomable is shen and what has gone is 
huei. These mterpretations of huei and shen are entirely different 
from the concept of spirits roammg the umverse as beheved m 
by the ignorant masses. 

But, it may countered, these mterpretations seem to show 
that there is no individual immortahty, for the two forces of 
wcheng-mtng, 3/8a^b 
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■whidi everything is made up are always part and parcel of the 
universal forces. Man as an entity consisting of the two forces 
does not survive as a distinct individual. The answer to this 
comment is that the Chinese do not beheve in unmortality m 
this sense. Imtead, they believe in the immortality of worth, 
work and rrards. Ihis is best stated by an ancient teacher who 
said, T have heard that the best is to estabbsh virtue, the next 
best is to establish achievement, and still the next best is to 
establish words. When these are not abandoned with time, it 
may be called immortality.’^* The mdividual survives. But he 
does not survive in Paradise enjoying eternal bliss, which is 
considered by the educated Chinese as selfishness. Instead, 
true survival is conceived in terms of everlasting influence in 
society. 


10. MAK AND SOCIETY 

This leads us to the relation between man and society, Man 
exists as an indi-vidual, but he does so only in society. Because 
the ultimate goal of Buddhism is Nirvana, it is a renunciation 
of the human world and for this reason has been constantly 
under Confucian attack since the T’ang period. But it must 
be remembered that what is truly Chtnese in Buddhism is a 
rather earthly sort of religion. Salvation is to be attained here 
on earth and in one’s own body. Taken out of context, the 
Lao Tsu (the Tao-fe chittg)^-* seems to forsake society, especially 
in chapter eighty, where it is said that the ideal community 
is the place in which ‘though there be neighbouring states 
within sight, and the voices of the cocks and dogs therein be 
within hearing, yet the people there may grow old and die 
■mthout ever visiting one another.' Taken as a whole, however 
the Lao Tstt is essentially a book on how to govern. According 
to It, lie ideal govenment is one that governs the least, follows 
the praaples of non-interference and simplicity, and rejects the 
of law and punishment.”"* The ideal being is the sage who 
always saves ^ in the most perfect way. and consequW 
r negkcted.'”" It is true that Chuang Tzu (bet 300 

“•Ch. 37. 51, 57. 
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and 295 B,c.) taught men to roam the universe freely, like a 
bird that 'flics up 9,000 miles', or like a mythical being who 
'rides the wind’, so as to 'wander in Infinity’.^*® But to him 
after all the ideal being is one who knows how to 'nourish his 
life', 'live in the human world', and 'administers the govern- 
ment'.”* The Nco-Taoists were more explicit As Kuo Hsiang 
(d. A.D. 321) sa}'s, a sage governs by taking no action. But that 
docs not mean that 'only when a man folds his arms and closes 
his moutli in the mountain forests’ that 'we can call him a man 
of taking no action. . . . Responsible officers insist on remaimng 
in the rc.alm of action without regret.'*’® However, 'although 
tlic sage is in the midst of government, his nund seems to be 
in the mountain forest . . . His abode is in the mynad things, 
but it does not mean that he docs not wander freely.’”’ 

The great emphasis on society, of course, came from the 
Confucianists. It will be recalled that the word (love) 
consists of two parts, meaning man and two. The latter part, 
'two' or rather plural, denotes society,”* If we remember the 
equation of man with jen, it follows that man is meaiungless 
unless he is involved in actual human relations. This is the 
reason why Cheng Hsuan (127-200) defines as 'people 
existing together'.*” This is also why Juan Yuan insisted that 
jen connotes human beings hvmg together m society, e 
emphasized this point more than anyone else, saying. To 
e.\plain the word ;«» it is unnecessary to employ many terms 
or offer many examples. It is sufficient to cite the p^sage in 
chapter 54 of the JSooA of Propriety of the Elder Tat. which says 
that "7C»" denotes people dealing ivith one another, hkeboate 
and carnages helpmg people to reach them deshnation . . anu 
to give Cheng Hsuan’s defimtion.’*” 

It IS clear that in the Chinese view no man exi^ m ' 

From birth till death he exists m social relations These rd 

M" Chumtg Tat, c’.i i, sec English translation by Herbert A Giles. Chwng 
Tat. Shanghai Kccly & Walsh, 1926, pp. i and 5 , 

Heaven and Earth or as parents Such mterpretetioii is aroitrary 
Shanghai Commercial Press, 1929. 
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have traditionally been divided into five. As described by 
Mencius, 'between father and son there should be affection. 
Between sovenegn and minister, there should be nghteousness. 
Between old and young there should be a proper order. And 
between friends there should be good faith.'“’ These are the 
Five Relations that have governed Chinese society from the 
first mdleimium to the present day. Western cntics have asserted 
that this set is incomplete because it includes neither the 
stranger nor the enemy. But logically speakmg, a stranger does 
not enter mto any relation, and when a person does, he is no 
longer a stranger, but should become a friend. The same may 
be said of the enemy. Of course in a modem society man 
has different relations, such as that between an employer and 
an employee. Even the traditional Five Relations have been 
radically changmg in contemporary Chma. For example, in 
old Chmese soaety, 'separate functions' between husband and 
wife has meant not only 'man’s function bemg outside the home 
whereas woman’s function bemg inside the home’ but a1gr> a 
double standard. Today, not only the double standard is dying 
out but women are assuming responsibihty in government and 
mdustry. Nevertheless, the basic ideas remain imchanged, 
namely, that man exists only m social relations and these 
relations must be defined m moral terms. 


II MAN, ANIMALS, AND THINGS 

Similarly, the distinction between man and animal is a moral 
one. 'The central difference between the two lies in the fact that 
while man is a moral being, an animal is not. The idea that 
man and animals belong to two different categones of being 
^ qmte clear m Confucius. When a stable was burned down 
he asked whether any man had been hurt, but did not ask about 
ae horses. Not that Confucius was unkind to animalc but 
^ first con^ was with human bemgs. About rehsious 
animals, he said when a pupil of his r^om- 
mended domg away ivith the offering of a ^eep 'You love the 
I W the ce»mony.'». Whet at ttaofte” 

tat religious cetanouies, maicatmg that moral matters 
must take pnonty over all. «id.«ers 

The Book of Mencius, 3A/4 
Analects, 10/12 
3/17- 
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In Menaus the difference between man and animal is cate- 
goncally stated. When it ^vas said that nature is simply what 
was given at birth, he asked, 'Is the nature of a dog like the 
nature of an ox, and the nature of an ox like the nature of a 
man?'**® His own answer was decidedly. No. He clearly stated 
that dogs and horses are not the same in kind with man.*** 
WTiat is the difference between them? This is Mendus’ answer. 
'That whereby man differs from the lower animals is but small. 
The mass of people cast it away, while superior men preserve it. 
(Sage-Emperor) Shim clearly understood the multitude of 
things, and dosdy observed the rdations of humanity. He acted 
accord^g to the piindples of love and righteousness.'*** Thus 
what is present in man, but not in animals, is the 'mind of love 
and righteousness', which a superior man knows to preserve. 
If one is not able to preserve this mind, 'one's nature becomes 
not much different from that of the animals,'*** From these 
Confudan teachings has come the Chmese conviction that 
moral sentiments and ethical standards, absolutely essential 
for the well-being of mankmd, should not be apphed to the 
animal world. Only when this conviction is understood can we 
comprehend the meaiimgs of such Confudan sayings as these. 
‘In regard to inferior creatures,’ Mendus said, 'the supenor 
man is kind to them, but not loving. In regarf to i^ple 
generally, he is loving to them but not affectionate. He is 
affectionate to his parents, and lovingly disposed to people 
generally. He is lovingly disposed to people graerally 
kind to creatures.'*** Mencius also said, 'To feed (a scholar) 
and not love him, is to treat him as a pig. To love to to M 
respect him, is to keep him as a demesbe “f 
sayings seem to conflict with the doctrine of 
mduSig love of animals, it should out^^We 

there should be love for the entire ^verse. 
such love differs in degree and kmd accordmg to the vmous 
relations. This is the sodal application of the prmciple 
One differentiated into the Many.*** 


»*« The Soot of Metmus, SA/^. 
xajjni, 4A/X9- 


lajbti, 6A/7 
6A/8 
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The distinction between man and animals, then, is a moral 
one. For logical ejqjlanations of this distinction, we have to go 
to the leading Neo-Confudanist, Chu Hsi. Let ns quote from 
his works at length: 


'Chi submitted to the Teacher (Chu Hsi) the following state- 
ment concerning a problem in which he was still in doubt: 
The nature of man and the nature of things axe in some respects 
the same and in other respects difierent. Only after we know 
wherein they are similar and wherein they are different can we 
discuss, their nature. Now as the Great Ultimate begins its 
activity, the Material Force {yin and yang) assume corporeal 
form, and as they assume corporeal form, the myriad trans- 
formations of things are produced. Both man and things have 
their origin here. This is where they are similar. But the two 
Material Forces and the Five Agents (of Water, Fire, Wood, 
Metal, and Earth), in their fusion and inter ming lin g , and in 
their interaction and mutual influence, produce iimumerable 
changes and inequahties. This is where -^ey are different. They 
are similar in regard to Prindple, but different in respect to 
Material Force, . . . Therefore, in your Dicdogm on the Great 
Learning, you said, 'Trom the point of view of Principle, aH 
things have one source, and therefore man and things cannot 
be distinguished as higher and lower creatures. From the 
point of view of Material Force, man receives it in its per- 
fection and uiumpeded while things receive it partially and 
obstructed, . . . Thus consciousness and movement proceed 
from the Material Force while love, righteousness, propriety, 
and wisdom proceed from the Principle. Both men and thing^ 
are capable of consciousness and movement, but though thin gs 
possess love, righteousness, propriety, and wisdom, they 
cannot have them completely " Is it correct?’ 

The Master commented, On this subject you have discussed 
very dearly”.'!-*’ 


Ekewhere, when Chu Hsi was asked whether man embodies 
Five Agents while things embody only one, he answered 
Tlm^ a^ embody all the Five Agents, except that they 
® said, 'Man possesses the 

rL translation by Percy Bmce 

Ibid., 42/25a; Bruce, op oil., p. 56. 
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pnnciple that can penetrate the obstruction of physical nature, 
whereas in birds and animals, though they also possess this 
nature, it is nevertheless restneted by their physicd structure, 
which creates such degree of obstruction as to be impene- 
trable.^^' In thecaseoflovc.forexample, in tigersand wolves . . 
or in righteousness in bees and ants, only the obstruction to a 
particular part of their nature is penetrated, just as light 
penetrates only a crack As to the monkey, whose bodily form 
resembles that of man, it is the most intelligent among other 
creatures except that it cannot talk.’^^® 

It IS interesting to note that Chu Hsi allows a limited degree 
of moral qualities to animals If this is taken to contradict 
the general statement that the distinction of man and animals 
IS a moral one, it must be remembered that in the Chinese view 
the transition from animals to man is a gradual evolution. 
The evolutionary scale is such that with animals the love m 
tigers and so forth arc exceptions whereas moral nature m 
man is the rule. It is also interesting that Chu Hsi considered 
that there is a direct relationship between physical structure 
and moral qualities This is a metaphysical question he did not 
go into. His pnmary interest was the moral consciousness of 


man. , , 

This pre-occupation with the moral distinction between man 
and things has to some extent prevented the Chinese from fte 
scientific approach to them So far as man is concerned, neitoer 
anthropology in general nor evolution in particular has been 
developed in Chinese thought. In the Chmng Fsn w do 
find the passage saying, 'All species come from 
germs, failing upon water, become duck^veed . become th 
Jet' P-«d«es horse, 

When man gets old, he becomes germs again. But this is no 
Stion for the concept was arrived at through mtmbon 
instead of postulation, and the Chinese teim ^ 
germs at all In the Ifsiin Tzu, we 
the Material Force but not hfe Grass and trees ha ■ 

be«ls have 

^ of what w nght. M™ h» <he 

saooeaeae, the comparable 

IS the highest being on earth His strengm 

»* Ibid , 4«/25»- > P . 
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to that of the ox, and his ability to run is not comparable to 
that of the horse, and yet the animals are used by him. ^Vhy? 
The answer is that men are able to form a society whereas they 
cannot. How is it that men can form a sodety? It is because 
they have distinctions (in social relations). How can the dis- 
tin^ons be carried out? The answer is because of the sense of 
what IS right.’^®® Here we have a definite scale of things. But 
this IS no science. The basis of distinction, in the final analysis, 
IS moral. 


12. MAN AND NATURE 

The same moral attitude characterizes the Chinese reaction to 
man’s total environment. Nature. This is not to deny that to 
some extent Nature to the Chinese is a mystical entity with 
which man ultimately becomes identified. Such mystical union 
is what Chuang Tzu and other Taoists meant when they* spoke 
of 'Becoming one with Heaven,’ or ‘Heaven and Earth co- 
exist, the myriad things and I are one.’i®» This is what Buddhists 
mean when they speak of the 'ocean*. But significantly the 
Mystic School of Buddhism, which considers the whole uni- 
verse as the body of the Buddha with which man mmac into a 
mystical union, did not develop in China— it has only one 
temple in China proper today, in Peiping. The Taoist unifica- 
tion with the universe is more aesthetic than religious. Its 
keynote is hannony with Nature. In fact, practically all major 
schools of Chinese thought advocate harmony between Nature 
and man These theories may now be briefly outlined. 

The first is the theory of correspondence between maTi and 
Nature developed by the Yin Yang School; it was adopted by 
both the Confudan and Taoist Schools, and vastly influenced 
Chmese thought. espedaUy in the Han era. The best repre- 
sentative of this line of thought is Tung Chung-shn, the inost 
outstanc^g Confudanist in the former Han. According to him. 

man s body, his h^ is krge and round, like the shape of 
Heaven. His hair is like the stars and the constellations His 
e^ md eye axe biffiant and resemble the sun and moon. The 
^^g and paling of his nostril and mouth resemble the 
^d and air The penetrating intelligence that lies within his 
reast resemble spiritual beings The alternating opening 

Chuang Tzu. ch a, Gfles, a*. <*.. p 
Tung Chung-shu, op. di., ch. ge. 
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and closing (of his eye) correspond to day and night. The 
alternation of hardness and softness correspond to winter and 
sununer. The alternation of sorrow and joy correspond to yin, 
the negative or passive principle, and yang, the positive or 
active principle. The thinking and dehberation in his mind 
correspond to the calculation and measure (in the umverse). 
And there being principles of social relations in his conduct 
corresponds to (the relationship oQ Heaven and Earth. . . . 
They all correspond to Nature,’*®* Quite aside from the mterest- 
ing viewpoint that the universe is regular and rational, the 
theory led to the behef that because man and Nature corre- 
spond to each other, they can influence each other. Human 
behaviour was believed to be able to exert a direct influence 


on the operation of Nature and vice versa. This means that 
man's nature and behaviour are in some wa}^ determined by 
natural events. At the same time, by directing his conduct, 
man can also alter the course of nature. When the corre- 
spondence is out of balance, it was beheved, there will be 
misfortune, and when the correspondence prevails, ^ result is 
auspicious. Most probably, when the Han Confudamsts 
pounded this theory, their motive was to acquire the 
right, as philosophers, to interpret natural phenomma 
and so control or influence the rulers. By so doing, they 
contnbuted in no smaU degree to the nondevdopraent of tte 
doctrine of divine right in Chinese poUtical thought. 
theory of correspondence also enhanced superstition o 
day, many Chinese consult geomandsts before buildmg a h^e 
or a grave to make sure that the correspondence between ^ 
and Nature wfll prevail and their harmony 
educated Chinese have long rejected this theory of corre- 
spondence as too dose to superstition, jnan 

m second theory is that of harmony of Nature ^ 

There is some suggestion of this in ^oun- 

nian of wisdom enjoys water; the ““ the 

tains 'iss However, this doctnne is usually associate 

submission to Nature mrtead N^ium **** Tbey do 

«♦ Ibti , <* 6» P *** 

w Analects, eitx. «» , ch 4 ; G***®' P 

»•» Chvang TsM, ch. 6! Giles, p 73- 
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ing, Chuang Tzu's objective is harmony with Nature and 
not submission. ‘Be a companion with Nature,’ he urges.^®* 
‘The pure man of old,’ he said, ‘did not know what it was to 
love or to hate death. He did not rejoice in birth nor resist 
death. Spontaneously he went; spontaneously he came; that 
was all. He did not forget whence he came; nor did he sedc to 
know where he would end. He accepted things gladly, and 
returned tTipm to Nature without reminiscence. This is not to 
violate Tao with the h um an heart, nor to assist Nature with 
tnnu. , . . Being such, his mind was free from all thoughts. . . . 
He was in harmony with all things, and thus on to Infinity.’^®* 

Chuang Tzu actually lived with Nature, for he loved to 'move 
among the deer and swines'. The Neo-Taoists, eqjedally the 
cdebiated Seven Worthies of the Bamboo Groves of the 
third century a.d., went even further. They went to Nature, 
disregarded conventions, drank, sang, and made merry, dis- 
playing their wits in ‘pure conversations’, that is, conversa- 
tions that are eluant, refined, transcendental, carefree, and 
entirely free from the vulgarism of politics and worldly values. 
They were fatalists and escapists, to be sure, but in them 
man and Nature become completely harmonious. 

It is, of course, in Chinese landscape painting that the ideal 
of harmony is best illustrated. This is not the place to go into 
this delightful subject. Suffice it to say that the Chinese look 
upon it as the highest of the arts. It has achieved this lofty 
position partly because the Chinese spirit can find its best 
abode in 'mountain and water’, as this art is called, not as 
mere physical objects but as the expression of 'life movements 
and universal rh3rthm’, in which everything has its being 
and attains its glory. Nature is not a place to lose oneself but 
the place where the human spirit enjoys its tranquility and 
peace. It means self-realization in the best sense. 

The Third theory is that of the Confucian 'forming a triad 
with Heaven and Earth'. When was this doctrine first advocated 
is difficult to determine. Both the term and the theory are 
found in the Doarine of tlic Mean, Chapter 22. But scholars 
are not agreed wheffier the Qassic, originally a chapter of the 
Book of PropHeiy. was the work of Confucius’ grandson, Tzu 
Szu (4S3-502 B.c.?), or was of a century or two later. Centunes 

Ibtd , ch. 4, Giles, p. 70. 

*** The Book of Manctue, 6A/2, 
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afterwards, it became the doctrine of 'forming one body with 
Heaven and Earth’, which has already been discussed. In the 
meantime, the two great ancient Confuciamsts, Mencius and 
Hsun Tzu, had something different to say The former seems to 
have felt that while man is affected by environment, he may 
transcend it so far as his moral development is concerned. 
In his discussion on human nature, he recognized the influence 
of external forces, as we have already seen. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that Mencius, as do all Confuciamsts, 
laid the chief emphasis on the human factor. ‘When Shun was 
living amid the deep retired mountains,' dwellmg with the 
trees and rocks, and wandenng among the deer and swine, 
the difference bctiveen him and the savages was very small 
But when he heard a single good word or saw a single good 
deed, he was aroused and inspired like a stream or nver burstmg 
its banks and flowing out in an irresistible flood 

Haun Tzu, however, defimtely advocated the control of 
Nature. To him, 'the Way is not the Way of Heaven, nor the 
Way of Earth, but the Way of man ’*** 'Therefore the superior 
man is senous with what lies within himself,' he added, 'and 
does not adore what lies wnth Nature. Hence he progressed 
every day. The inferior man is careless with what lies withm 
himself and adores what is from Nature. Hence he degenerates 
every day.'»«* FinaUy, he asked, 'Instead of glonfymg Natoe 
and adonng her, why not domesticate her and control her 
Instead of obeying Heaven and praising it, why not regulate 
the Mandate of Heaven and use it? Instead of hoping for good 
seasons and waiting for them, why not respond ^ 
employ them? Instead of depending on things to 
the^dves why not develop them by applying yom own 
Ibihty? Instead^of longing for things to matenahze, why not 
mSe them so as not to waste them? Instead of vainly seek- 
inSe cause of thmgs. why not bnng about the 

HS-ns'.-i-JSTirc; 

6A/7. 
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has a similar idea been put forth so strongly This hostile 
attitude toward Nature is probably another reason why Hsiin 
Tzu has been considered heterodox in the Confucian School. 
As has been repeatedly stated, the ideal is to form unity with 
Heaven and Earth. 


13. MAN AND GOD 

Is Nature equivalent to the Divine Spirit’ The Chinese term 
Tim is literally Heaven, but it has been used both to denote 
Nature and the Divine Spint. When someone asked him about 
the difierence between Heaven {Tier!) and the Lord (T«), 
Ch’eng I answered, ‘Heaven is so-called because of its corpore^ 
form and substance. From the point of view of divine 
sovereignty, it is called the Lord From that of profound 
mystery, it is called Spint. From that of its function, it is 
called heavenly and earthly spints {ktiei and shen). From that 
of its maxufestations in feelings and nature, it is called the 
Heavenly Prmaple. But in reality all these are one and the 
same.’i®* 

This belief is representative not only of Confuaan scholars 
but the educated Chmese m general, whether Confucianist or 
not The Divme Spint they beheve in is sharply difierent from 
that worshipped by the common masses, be it called The Lord 
on High (Shang-ti) as in the traditional religion, Jade Emperor 
as m the Taoist religion, or the Buddha. To the multitude, this 
deity IS anthropomorphic, supervismg their actions and con- 
trolling their destiny, accepting their offenngs and listening 
to their prayers, and sending down reward or pumshment in 
accordance with then thoughts and deeds. To the educated 
Chmese H^ven is the Spmtual Reahty with which man 
forms a unity, in which a man will become a sage. 


14. THE FULL REALIZATION OF HUMAN NATURE 

How can this unity be achieved’ The answer to this quesbon 
^ giv^ long ago. in the Dootnite of The Mean, where it said. 
It is only the one who is absolutely true to himself that can 
develop his nature to the fullest extent. Being able to develou 
his nature to the fullest extent, he will be able to devetrS 
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he will then be able to assist Heaven and Earth in their trans- 
formation and nourishment. Being able to assist them in their 
transformation and nourishment, he can form a triad with 
them.’^*® 

The key to the whole process is the full realization of human 
nature. Generally speaking, there are two ways to achieve this 
end. One is the subjective method of cultivating the mind. 
According to Neo-Confudanism, all thmgs in the universe are 
manifestations of the Prindple, which is good because it is the 
sum-total of moral values in tiie umverse. But it is flie mind 
that embraces the Prindple. Since it is Prindple that is en- 
dowed in man's nature, he can realize his nature fully by 
cultivating his mind. This is the thesis of the Idealistic wing 
of Neo-Confudanism, initiated by Ch’eng Hao but firmly 
established by Lu Hsiang-shan {ii39-ii93) and later ^borated 
by Wang Yang-ming. Lu Hsiang-shan said, 'The mind is one 
and the Prindple is one- Perfect truth is reduced to a umty 
and the essential Prindple is never a duahty. The mind and the 
Prindple cannot be bifurcated as two.'®*' He former said, 
‘There is only one mind. My ftiend's mind, the mind of the 
sages thousands of years ago, and the mind of sages thousand 
of years to come are all the same The reality of the ^d is 
infimite If one can completely develop his mind, he will become 
identified with Heaven. To acquire learning is to appreap 
this fact.’®*® His ivays of developing the mind mdude leammg 
the fundamentals.’ 'K in our effort to learn we 
fundamentals, then all the Six Classics are my footnote. 

It also indudes 'establishing yourself'. 

rLiect vourself’ he said, 'and don't follow other peoples 
f^teps^or repeat their words ’®** It indudes ‘bi^dmg up 
'mL pai of your nature’.- And it indud^ 
vour own spirit’ and 'being your own master . , 

Siple words but they not only represent a vigorous y 
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life with deep insist and broad perspective, but also started 
a movement to get at the fundamentals, that is, to get at the 
iimennost of the mind, a mov^ent that lasted for several 
hundred years in Chinese history. 

Wang Yang-mjng was more ^ecific. He ^d, 'In the matter 
of serving one's parents, one cannot sedk for the principle of 
filial piety in the parents. In serving one’s ruler, one cannot 
se^ for the principle of loyalty in the ruler. In the intercourse 
with friends and in governing the people, rare cannot seek for 
the principle of good faith and love in friends and the people. 
They ate all in the mind, for the mind and the Prindple are 
identical. When the mind is free from the obscuration of s elfish 


desire, it is the embodiment of &e Prindple of Heaven, which 
requires not an iota added from the outside. When this mind, 
which is purdy the Prindple of Heaven, emanates to be 
service of parents, there is filial piety; when it emanates to 
be service of the ruler, there is loyalty; when it etnanat eg to 
be intercourse with friends or governing the people, there are 
good faith and love. The main thing is for the mint! to mairA 
effort to get rid of hmnan desires and preserve the Prindple of 
H^ven. . . . Why not endeavour to practise them? The main 
thing is to use the brain. . . . For instance, to endeavour to 
provide warmth for parents in the winter is none other than the 


extension of the filial piety of this mind to the utmost. . . . 
It is merdy to endeavour to practise this mind.'^** 

This line of th^ht is obviously Idealistic and as such repre- 
swted the Idealistic wing of Neo-Confudanism. The oppoate 
represented by Ch’eng I and Cbu Hsi, prefer the 
ratitmalistic, objective method. According to Ch'eng I, 'the 
mvestigation of the Prindple to the utmost, the coiiplete 
devdopment of human nature, and the fulfilmaat of destiny 
are mie and only one. As the Principle is exhaustivdy investi- 
^ted. our nature is completdy devdoped, and as our nature 
IS completdy devdoped, our destiny is fulfilled.'”* He also 
said, 'A tlmg is an event K the prindples underlying the 
event OTe mvestigated to the utmost, there is nothi^that 
cannot be understood.'”* As to concrete methods, he advised 

“ order to understand 

”*CAfia»-Ast lu ('Becord of Icstmctions for Itectical TJvinirt in 
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the Principle to the utmost does not require the mvestigation 
of all thmgs in the world One has only to investigate the 
Principle in one thmg or one event e^austively and the 
Pnnciple in other things or events can then be inferred. For 
example, when we talk about fihal piety, we must find out 
what consututes filial piety If the Pnnciple cannot be ex- 
haustively understood in one event, investigate another One 
may begin with either the easiest or the most difficult, depend- 
ing on one's own capacity,'*^* He recommended 'reading about 
and discussing truth and principles’, 'talking about the people 
and events of the past as well as the present', 'distingmshmg 
which IS right and which is uTong’, and 'handhng affairs' 
and 'settling them in the proper way’, all of which he considered 
to be proper ways to investigate the Pnnciple of things ex- 
haustively.^’® 

Chu Hsi followed Ch'eng I closely However, he was careful 
to emphasize both observation and intuition Elaborating on 
Ch’eng I, he said, ‘If we carry our knowledge to the utmost, 
we must investigate the pnnciples of all thmgs wd come into 
contact with, for the intelligent mmd of man is certainly formed 
to know, and there is not a smgle thing in which the Pnnciple 
does not inhere Only because all pnnaples are not mvesb- 
gated that man’s knowledge is incomplete For this reason, the 
first step in the education of the adult is to instruct the learner, 
in regard to all things in the world, to proceed froni what 
knowledge he’ has of their pnnciples, and mvesbgate further 
until he reaches the limit. After exerting himself m this wy 
for a long time, he will suddenly find himself poKMsed of 
wide and far-reaching penetration Then, the quahbes o 
things, whether external or internal, the subtle or the co^e 
wiuSl be apprehended, and the mind, in its 
m its relations to things, will be p^fectly 
called the investigation of thmgs. This is called the p 

of 

investigation of things then— are the two w ys 
SS nature to the fuUest extent, one stressing the^ 
nature of man and the other the rational 
The two should be understood as complementary, n 


ii‘ md . i5/ia 

Tc/rra 
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exclusive. Few Chinese follow only one of them. Indeed, they 
prefer to follow both of them at the same time, beheving that 
one reinforces the other. In fact, this spirit of balance, or 
synthesis rather, characterizes the entire Chinese concept of 
man. He is the highest of creatures, but he does not seek to 
dommate or control thmgs. Instead, he wants to be in harmony 
with aU Nature. He enjoys a high degree of individuality but 
finds its full meaning m an active life in human society. He 
forms one body with Heaven and Earth, but he does so only 
through realizing the goodness that is the virtue of Heaven 
and Earth and the entire universe. This he does by realizing 
fully his nature, because his nature, bemg endowed with this 
goodness and the creative energy to give hfe, caimot fail to 
encompass all with love if he makes the proper effort and has 
the proper education. In short, just as his original goodness 
comes from a balanced and harmonious combmation of urn- 
versal force m accordance with the Principle, so his ideal lite 
consists of a balanced and harmonious relationship with all, 
in which he wiU attain full manhood, that is, become a sage.*’® 


Commentaty on the Great Leamm^, ch 5 



CHAPTER IV 


The Concept of Man 
in Indian Thought 

P. T. RAJU 


I. INTRODUCTION 

In a book including the treatment of the Greek tradition, the 
writer on the Indian tradition has to note that 
philosophy started sometime around 2000 s.c. and has lasted 
up to the present da}', whereas the writer on Greek philosophy 
starts usually with Thales of the seventh century bc. and 
ends rvith the Alexandrians of the third century a.d. It is true 
that Greek philosoph}' was absorbed into the Mediaeval and the 
modern: the Platonic and the Aristotelian traditions continue 
up to the present in some form or other. Yet they are so much 
modified by the Christian thought of the Middle Ages and the 
rationalistic and scientific thought of modem times that we do 
not call the mediaeial or modem thought Greek. But Indian 
thought is still called b}' the same name. The ideas of the twen- 
tieth-century Indians are greatly influenced by western thought; 
but they still refer to the Vedas and the Upani^ads as the source 
of their inspiration and call their thought hidian. claiming that 
theirs is only an interpretation. While Indian thought has had a 
continuity of about 4000 years — or even more, if we mdude the 
Mohanjo-Dare civilization — Greek thought had a continuity 
of only about a thousand years. The Greeks who were the 
authors of Greek thought belonged to a different race from 
that of the present Greeks, and w'e hear veiy little of the thought 
of the latter. 

Chinese thought also has continued for about 3000 ye^, 
and we do not yet know whether contemporary commu^t 
rhinn will break away completely from her COnfudan tradition 
or will continue it in some modified form. This difference in 
length of time may place the presentation of Greek thought 
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at some disadvantage. But the approach of the Greeks, being 
both rational and humanistic, gives Greek philosophy an 
advantage so far as philosophy goes; for Greek philosophy, or 
at least its way of approach to the philosophical problems, 
has become the standard for philosophical judgments in the 
East also; and even when Greek philosophy is criticized, it is 
its own standards which are often applied. 

The ancient and the classical Indian philosophies continued 


without being influenced either directly by western philosophy 
or indirectly through Islamic philosophy until the advent of 
the British. Mam entered India nearly six hundred years 
before the Europeans did; but that Islam was not the re- 
flective and philosophical Islam of Arabia or North Africa, 
but the militant and conquering Islam that brooked no ques- 
tionings, and produced no efiect upon the philosophical thought 
of In^a. So dassical Indian philosophy remained purely 
Indian until the West stepped in. Since this chapter is intended 
to present views which are pecuharly Indian, the ideas of 
modem Indian philosophers, who are all influenced by western 
thought in one way or other, are omitted. 

Again, when dealing with the concept of man, it is difficult 
for the writer on Indian thought to confine himsdf to what is 
generally called philosophical literature. The main aim of 
almost all the Indian systems is to show the way to salvation; 
and they were written after the ideal of renunciation {sanvyasoC^ 
took definite diape. Not even one out of ten thousand take to 
renundation; so the philosophical literature of the systems 
cannot be said to represent the whole life of every TnrIiaT' 
although the life of rentmdaiion is presented as an ideal for 


everyone. For a complete philosophy of man one has therefore 
to turn not only to the systems, induding the MTm5me^ but 
also to the early Vedas, the ethical codes, and the epics: then 
only can one get a complete picture. The Mimams^ is out and 
out humanistic and activistic; and the ethical codes and epics 
^e m^t for all men, as they tell men what to do and how to 
do it in this world. The early lEmamsa did not care even for 
trod ^d for salvation {moksa), which is existence above birth 
and death. Only later were the ideas introduced into the system 
somewhat surreptitiously and as a concession to the general 
ouflook of tte time. If one asks me how could India's culture 
and avihzation survive, I should say that they did not only 
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because of the transcendental ideal of the B rahman and the 
confidence it gave the people in tunes of stress and strain bat 
also because of the intensivdy active life which the ATTmams ? 
preached, the injunctions of which were never questioned by 
any school so far as mundane Lfe was concerned The 
is the most orthodox of all the orthodox sjisteins, accepted by 
every school so far as man's relations to society, forefatheis, 
teachers, and gods are concerned. Without the hfimam^, 
the orthodox Vedanta would have disappeared or been modified 
and absorbed by the non-Vedantic schools, just as Greek 
philosophy was modified and absorbed into the Christian 
and the Islamic. Not that everjthmg which the Ifinmmsa 
preached was accepted by the other schools, but that its giuit 
guided their followers in their mundane life. This is some- 
times pointed to as a contradiction in the life of Indian culture. 
How can India, with its ideal of peace and quietism, react 


vigorously in times of cnsis^ How is she able in contemporary 
time to ivelcome technology and mdustnalization^ The 
JEmamsa, which also permeates Lidia’s outlook, fumishra 
the answer. This world is a world of action {karmamayan^, 
if one wants life, one must act. It is unfortunate diat the 
importance of tte.leayen of the Mimamsa in Indian ^toe 
and philosophy h^ not been properly recognized even by In^aa 
wnters and has not been brought to the notice of the w^em 
thinkers who are interested in understandmg todian cnltoe 
What may be considered to be a spht m the philosoply of the 
Vedas has not been given its proper value; for it is this 
that has kept India’s culture ahve. If life is a 
tradictions Ld if it can exist only by cuttmg ^ 

when a cannot resolve them «dth the help of “fa- 
tten this spht has proved to be an advantay « ^ 

The Vedas are generally divided mto four parts, th ^ 

J,^). the Bfihmapis (ntnal tents), th, 

, and the Upannads The 
first two parts and the Vedanta with the next 
all interpreters say that the whole Veda m one and ^ 
S»/hy of Ml lien why does the 

SSon^r r ate nn- 
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portant. Then, how can two such disparate S3retenis of meta- 
physics belong to the same Veda? I have not come across a 
satisfactory answer until now. Because the Vedanta is extolled, 
foiagners think that it represents the whole philosophy of 
Hfe for India, which is misleading. The main answer given is 
that the Mimain^ is meant for immature minds, while the 
VeiKnta is for the mature. But how can we have two systena 
of metaphysics, if metaphysics itself is meant for the mature? 
Are we to say that the Mimamsa metaphysics is to be considered 
as if true at certain levels of mental development^ One may as 
well tell an immature mind; ‘You cannot understand the truth 
now, do your duties and come again.' Instead, a whole system 
of metaphysics is presented, with elaborate reasomng, cate- 
gorization, etc. And what do the Mimamsakas themselves say? 
They do not say that their philosophy is only as if true; they 
say 'absolutely true’. For metaphysics there can be no levels 
of matunty. If the whole Veda teaches one philosophy of life, 
we have to remove the spht and have one consistent philosophy 
of life. What, then, is the way out of this difficulty? I thmk it 
is this: The thesis that the two philosophies belong to two 
levels of matunty means that man is the startmg pomt of philo- 
sophy. So let us affirm the reahty of man first and let us then 
see what is imphed in his reality. The Vedas have an essentially 
humanistic approach, which is often forgotten. What I have 
been advocating elsewhere finds a justification here: a humanism 
that does not shun metaphysics, because man’s being has very 
deep foundations.^ These foundations can be discovered only 
after affimung man. Without restoring man to his original 
^tral place in philosophy, it is impossible not only to bridge 
the gap between the Mimamsa and the Vedanta but also to 
re^cile the difference between any two philosophies. 

T^ mtroductory digression is necessary for the present topic 
^the concept of man, lest we should get a one-sided picture, 
the epi^ and the ethical codes had to give a complete picture 
or me Me of man, smee they were meant for all mai; and all 
mnr unsystematic. They, too, did not attempt to re- 

inteUectual matunty. The 
P^osophies of ethical conduct, but lay 
wn the duties of castes and stages of life {airamas). The 

^^»'Achv,sUc Tendency Thought.' Tfe msnte Kesan. October 
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epics taught the Vedic ideal of life with the hdp of stories, 
anecdotes, histories, etc , interspersed with popular ejqpositions 
of philosophical schools and religious sects. But they cover 
the whole life of Tnan, Both the epics and the ethici codes 
hold the l^limam^ and the Vedanta sacrosanct and do not 
attempt to criticize or reconcile the metaphysical theories 
It is from this context that we have to get the idea of man 
One who likes to make a detailed study has to keep m mind 
what the andent sages said about sacred hterature This will 
be rather fully explained later, but a little acquaintance with 
it will be useful The main literature for the undents is the 
Vedas, They are four in number; 5^. Yajus, Sama, and 
'Atharvan. They need ‘six subsidiary studies’ or limbs [angas)- 
sihsa (phonetics), halpa (ceremonial), vyakaram (grammar), 
Iniruhia (explanations of obscure Vedic terms), chanda (prosody), 
and jyotisa (astronomy and astrology). In addition, there are 
four 'secondary subsidiaries' {fcpdngad)’. purana (epic), nyaya 
(logic), mintdmsd^ (rules of textual investigation), and dharma- 
‘sastra (ethical code). Sometimes the six orthodox syste^ of 
philosophy — the Nyaya, Vaise|ika, Sankh 3 'a, Yoga., Mimamra, 
hnd Vedanta— are also called the 'six secondary subsidises . 
iUter, other forms of literature grew up to teach the V^c 


dox systems contain much that is Upanisadi . 

2. THE VEDIC CONCEPTION OF MAN 





ray of life. Even poetry was onginauy meant. 
redic way of life in a pleasant way to the common man 
d an these sources, if one is to present a detailed conc^on 
if man, one has to take the Vedas, the epira, the e^c^ oris, 
nd the systems also into consideration. In this chapter it is 

lossifale only to give an outline. aiwufed 

For the sake of dearness, the present chapter w^ 
nto three parts dealing with the concept of nm m fte ^ 
ududing the Upani§ads, in the he^dox ?/ 

aidBuddhisni,andintheorthodox^ei^ 
mavoidable repetitions, because m^ of 

of flip ideas of the Vedas and even the nerem- 
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zation, and the majority of the scholars believes that the 
early ^gvedic culture is marked by an optimistic outlook. The 
early l^gvedic Aryans, when they entered India (about zooo 
B.c ), were full of zest for life and were not very much worried 
about hfe after death.* Of the four Vedas which have already 
been referred to, the 5^eda is the earliest, and a part of it might 
have been brought by the Aryans into India from outside 
The hymns are generally addressed to natural entities and 
forces— the sun, the moon, the dawn, the wind, sky, etc. — 
conceived as so many gods. The Aryans, scholars believe, 
destroyed the Mohenjo-Daro settlements of the pre-Aryan 
settlers, who were of several races but predominantly Dravidian. 
The latter knew agnculture and trade but were not good 
warriors like the Aryans. They were worshipping some form of 
the Mother-Goddess and knew also some forms of yogic medi- 
tation. Thus the Aryan religion, in which nature worship was 
predominant, came mto contact with the yogic type. Nature 
womhip is outward-looking for its deities, but yogic medi- 
tation is mward-looldng: but out of the combination of these 
^0 was developed the Atharva" Veda, the main feature of ' 
which IS magic, incantations, etc.’ not only to propitiate gods 
but also to harm enemies. After the Atharvan, the Sama and 
the Yajur Vedas seem to have been developed. The elaborate 
ritual of the Vedic sacrifices needed detailed organization, 
md so the Brahnumis were composed for each of the Vedas. 
After a tiine the people seem to have realized the meaningless- 
ness of ritual and become reflective. The result was the 
Armyakas. Some of the ancient thinkers took also to secluded 
and r^ective life m the forests and thought over the problems 
Of life; the Arat^yakas contain their thoughts. When these 
moi^hte took a definite form, the Upani?ads resulted. The 
our Vedas were chanted by fom kinds of priests who of&ciated 
the samfi^ and handed down their profession, father to 
son and teadier to pnpil. 


It is not dear whether the Upanigads were originally 
worMl n ^ sannyasins (i.e. for those who renounce the 
only when he made up his mind to 
were fffvvl n niauy of the Upanisadic personalities 

^ teacher 

London AUen&^U^f ^ ^ Mapnidar and A. D Pnsalkar, 

H 
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YajnavaJkya. We read also that for some time life was not 
formally ivided into four stages or asramas Dr Kane says 
that the word dsrama does not even occur m the Samhitas and 
Ithe Brahmanas ® In the Chandogya Upamsad we find mention 
iof only three ® AH this shows that it took some centunes to 
develop the idea of dsramas It is very likely that the early 
Aryans thought of only two stages of life, the student’s and the 
householder's, and a third sta^e might have been added when 
the Aranyakas were composed and that stage was the forest- 
dweller’s, and by the time of the Upamsads, the fourth stage, 
the sannyasins, could have been accepted During the student’s 
stage man gets all information about the world from his 
teachers During the householder’s stage man performs sacnfices 
with his wife— for without the wife the sacnfices could not be 
performed — and pa3is back his three debts to the forefathers, 
by having children, to the gods, by perfomung sacnfices, and 
to the sages, by transmittmg the leammg he has obtained 
from them. Thus, procreation, sacrifice and teachmg, w^e 
obhgatory During the forest-dweller’s stage he entrusts the 
duties of the family to his chddren, retires to the forest with 
his wife, and reflects on the hfe he has lived and the values of 
the world he has enjoyed Dunng the last stage he gives up 
worldly connections and lives the rest of his hfe in qui e 
tachment and surrender to the Divme Spint 


Forfmiton of castes The formafaon of the caste system WM a 
very complicated process Several factore „d 

The conquering Aryans were small m numbers when P 
to the conquered people, and somethmg ® 

must have been found convement for - top 

society in which the Aryans could place 
Much has been wntten on the subject, and 

have been the process The P-Ad-* 
trade and had also their own pnests toe^ 

of fightmg and also had their own ^ pSthood was 

not accept the priests of the conquered, an ^ pjace 

assigned to Aryans only and was ^ven ^ ® the 

Again, the Aryans would not allow *e conq ^ed 

art of fighting, so the (pllTheBbandark^r 

S HtsSory of the DharmaSSstra, Vol II, part I, p 4 - 1 
Oriental Research Institute, 1941) 

• II, 23. 1. 
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Aryan. Since the Aryan priests and the warriors could both hve 
on the wealth produced by traders and agriculturists, there 
must have been some mixmg of Aryans and non-Ar3raLns at the 
traders i^aisya) level; and the Vaisyas were entrusted with the 
production of wealth through both trade and agnculture. The 
fourth caste, Sudras, though often descnbed as meant for 
service, were mokly agriculturists, so that, later, the Vaisyas 
came to be identified with trade and the Sudras with culti- 
vation. As a sort of compromise between the rulers and the 
ruled, the Vaisjas, who must have been composed of both 
Aryans and non-Aryans, were allowed to study the Vedas and 
wear the holy thread. 


Again, not even all the Sudras were non-Aryans. There was, 
for example, an Aryan tnfae, Sydroi, inhabiting the northern 
Arachosia.’ Further, the word Aryan came to mean a way of 
hfe rather than a race; and some Aryans who entered India 
but did not accept the orthodox way were at first left out of 
the four-fold ^te system, but later, through inter-raamages, 
entered the higher castes. Members of the same race became 
Ksatnyas m some parts of India and Sudras m other parts. 
Moreover, the castes were fluid at first, not ngid. There were 
both mter-mamages and inter-dimng. Then inter-mamages 
disappeared, but mter-dinmg contmued. Then inter-dining also 
was stopped. Still, a higher caste boy was allowed to marry a 
lower caste girl, but it did not often occur.® 


The early ^gvedic reference to castes was a reference to 
facts without any theological or philosophical basis. We may 
say that two principles worked in the distinction, though not 
sep^tion, of castes, colour and profession Long aftenvards 
a theological and ethical justification was formulated The 
Brahes were supposed to have been bom from the forehead 
the Ksatnyas from the shoulders, the Vaisyas from the tbehs’ 
and the Sudi^^ from the feet of the Godhead Next, the Bhaga- 
vadgUa said that the c^tes were created by God accordmg^to 
the ch^cter and activities of men. But on this basis the b^h 
of cruel and wicked people in higher castes and of samts in the 
lower cast« cannot be explained. However, once the isS 
were formed, man’s duties were fixed in them 

veLS P 7 (Jaipvr. XJni- 

V Kane. ^ 
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Purusdrthas or vahies of life. It has already been observed that 
the early JRgvedic Aryans did not bother much about life after 
death or about salvation (moAss) conceived as a state of 
existence beyond the reach of bi^ and death. But Indian 
thought now recognizes four values of life* wealth {ar{lu£\, 
enjoyment \pamd), duty {dharma), and salvation {moksa). 
The early Aryans were mmdful of only the first three. For a 
long time the controversy must have been earned on as to 
whether there were two, or three, or four basic values The 
Carvakas would accept only the first two Vatsayana (lOo 
B.c.?), the author of Kamaiastra (Science of Erotics), salutes 
the fi^ three, not the fourth. Up to the time of the Aran3?alcas, 
the Aryans seem to have known only the first three values 
But by the time of the Aranyakas, the fourth may have been 
■recognized. Then the four saences may have been elaborated, 
‘the saence of wealth {arthasdstra), the saence of enjoyment 
{kdmasdstra), the science of duty {dJummsdstra), and the 
science of salvation {fnok^asdstra). Va^j^na^sajre that Brhas- 
pati was the ongmal author of the first, Nandi was the onginal 
author 'of the second, and Manu.was the onginal author of tiie 
third. Whatever is studied ^ philosophy proper, that is, all the 
^istems, except the SCmamsa and the Carvaka, constitutes the 


One can easily see that the scheme of values is well rounded 
out. Wealth, which does not mean merely cash but any m^s 
of sustenance, is needed for life itself and is its very foundation 
in this world. But wealth, however, is not meant for acem^ 
lation but for enjoyment, and enjoyment is not to be disorder y 
but ethical, and moiahty becomes aimless without tte ide^ 
of salvation. Why should man follow ethi^ 

.are for tl« other memboB of eoaety m toe 
wealth and euiojmentt There le a higher good than the ettom 
B ilfSahaation, unity with «he Supi^S^t 
wndeistood dMerenfly by the difleient 

I wealth IS subordinated to enjoymrat, enjoyiMt to d^ 
& duty to salvation. As origmally conceived, lie low 
tLgh mstrumental, is a necessary means to the 


■tSW, after flm rise of Jamism and Budd^. f 
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into the life of the monk {sam^dsa) to young boys and girls 
and did not consider the repayment of the three debts to fore- 
fathers, gods, and sages as important or necessary. Until then 
ethics was understood as foUowmg the injunction of the Veda, 
which induded sacrifices also. But sacrifices were condemned 
by the new schools. Further, if the highest ideal, salvation, 
can be attained by meditation, why not teach the boys and 
girls the methods of meditation and why impose on them the 
other kinds of activity? The orthodox schools also were in- 
fluenced by this argument, and Sankara in particular said that 
one could take to {sannydsa) whenever one felt disinterested 
m the world, whether one went first through the first three 
stages of hfe or not and whether one realized the first three 
values of life or not. The three debts are automatically paid up 
when one renounces the world. Ramanuja does not seem to 
have accepted this view, for, in his commentary on the first 
of the BrahmasStras, he says that the nature of the Brahman 
should be inquired into only after one understands the nature of 
dharma or duty. 


Mm and religion: The early Vedic religion, as the worship of 
natmal forces, was pol3rtheistic. Scholars believe that there was 
no idol worship and there were no temples, for the early Aryans 
worshipp^ nature directly. For instance, they ofiered prayers 
and oblations to the sun when it rose and when it set. Nature 
was conceived as fully animated. And this was a natural con- 
ception; for when man did not distinguish between spirit and 
body withm himself, he could make no distinction betweai 
th^ in nature either. But later, when he drew that distinction 
witlm himself, he made it within nature also; and the irl(>a of 
ju^iding deities {adh^tdnadevaids) arose. These two stages 
of development in India may be called annnatism and aniTnicir, 
OTi^g under polytheism Then the tendency of what Max 
MEflIer called henpth^m grew. When eachTf Se 

Suprenie God..T£iif Varuria 
oceans or of the mytholopcal waters which sur- 
SrS encompassing god who later became 
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realized that the world was an ordered cosmos and that in- 
dependent natural forces, unrelated and uncontrolled by a 
single entity, would work agamst each other and shatter the 
world to pieces. Henotheism became a steppmg stone from 
pol5dheism to monotheism. 

The further step in the development cannot be appreaated 
without referring back to the two forms of rehgion, the outward- 
lookmg and the mward-lookmg The tendency to see order in 
external nature, to unify the world and place it under the control 
of one God, can result only in seemg God somewhere external, 
either in space or beyond space But then, how can He control 
man, who has an inward mmd^ Can He do it by controBmg 
only man’s external circumstances’ Here the inward-lookmg 
religion supphed an answer He does it by controDing man’s 
inward nature also God controls man both from outside and 
from inside The Brliaddfanyaka. Upam^ad says that the hght 
of the dtman is the same as the light of the sun, the self within 
IS the same as the sun without. The subordmate gods became 
the presiding deities of mmd (which the Upamsads always 
distingmshed from the and the senses, on the one hand 

and of their ob]ects on the other Thus a correlation was 
established between man’s psychological nature and the 
physical world outside For mstance, the presidmg deity of 
the eye and the hght which it sees is sometimes given as the 
sun and at other times as fire, the presiding deity of touch and 
of the object of touch is air, and so on This correlativity is bes 
illustrated m the semi-mythological narrative of Atterey^ 
Upamsad The Atman once existed alone and wanted to aeate 
the lords ol the worlds. It then created the uj^er and the 
lower worlds Then it wanted to create the 
worlds It created a form (world-person) ^nd me<htated 
on It. The mouth of the form opened, from the 
speech and from speech the god of fire ^ 

nLtnls opened, out of the nostrils caine h e “ 

rout of hfe air came forth. Its eyes opened out of 
land out of sight the sun came forth Jted a 

lout of the other senses and out of mmd Th g ^ 
habitat and sustenance The Aintan gave ft enough. 

Sen a horse Hiey said 

Then they were given man and were satisfied, in . 
SftSnd of mm and than conaapnndmg obfoOs became 
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the realms (bases, dyatams) of the gods of the world And aU 
the gods were subordmated to the Atman 
This narrative is full of significance for philosophy, for it 
supphes the reason why the Vedanta became essentially 
ide^stic. The narrative further says that fire became speech 
and entered the mouth of man, the sun became sight and 
entered the eye, ^d in that way all the gods became the 
Actions of man’s organs and entered him. The external gods 
became mtemal to man. Philosophy may ignore the theo- 
logical and mythological aspect, but the correlativity between 
the senses and the objects, based on their being due to the 
division of the pnnciple into the subjective and objective poles 
of man’s experience, is accepted by all orthodox philosophies, 
be they monistic, dualistic or pluralistic, realistic or idealistic. 
Even Buddhism retained this correlativity m its doctrine of 
dyatanas or bases of expenence. But the implications of this 
correlativity are brought out fully m the idealistic culminations 
of the Vedanta and Buddhism 


Man thus became the meeting point of the gods of the urn- 
verse or its controUing forces The highest controlhng power 
was the Atman the source of hght, both internal and external, 
as finally accepted All gods were once and for all subordinated 
to the Atman, the Supreme Spirit dwelhng vuthin all men, and 
Prajapati, Varuna, etc , were relegated to a lower place A 
fulfflei^ed monotheism emerged -wuth the concept of the 
Supreme Spirit as the most inward reahty of man Later the 
question was rasied whether or not the Supreme Spmt could 
be personal m the ordmary sense, and monotheism was de- 
veloped into monism But it is not clear whether the Upamsads 
are momstic as opposed to monotheistic, no exact formulation 
can be found In any case, they accept the idea that God is the 
innermost Spint ivithm man The philosophical thought of the 
Up^sads once and for all became inward looldng in its effort 
to find explanations. ® 


Creation of man: As shown above, man is created as the habitat 
the abode, of the lords of the umverse, the meeting point of 
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But how does the Atman create man? The words we usually 
come across are Mma, which may be translated as wish, desue, 
or will, hrata, which may be ti^Iated as sacrifice or desire, 
and japas, the English equivalents for which are p enance and 
intense willing. The Atman desired, willed, did penance and 
performed sacrifice, which is meant for strengthenmg the 
creativity of desire. Man is the result of the creativity of the 
Atman. 


Epistemological discussions of the later Vedanta have 
created the impression that the Atman is a static existence, 
that it is without activity and, therefore, uninteresting But 
epistemology, concerned mainly with truth and falsity, is not 
the same as the whole of philosophy and is not rehgious 


thought. In the Upanisads the Atman is dearly conceived as 
dynamic and as full of bliss and consaousness Indeed, 
it is not merely dynamic, it is also static, because it is self- 
subsistent. Or as some commentators put it, it is neither 
dynamic nor static. If the Atnuin is the whole of reahty and 
if it is inactive, why do the Upanisads speak of its activity 
and creation of the world? Whatever conclusioiis some later 
philosophies drew, the original conception of the Atmtf was 

not merdy static. . 1. r,, 

ATfTin ngh the Vedas thought of man as created by the At/mn 
in a complex way for a complex purpose, some heterodox 
materialistic conceptions also prevailed at the time “tte foimder 
of the Lolmyata school, which is also called the Carrakas^ol, 
was a plmon of the Vedic tunes, who mamtamed tioat man is a 
product of four material dements, earth, wat^ fire and w. 
men paxtides of these dements come together and in- 
stitute a particular structure, life and consciousness emtfge, 
Srwhen'^the partides are separated, life and 
disappear. Thus both the conceptions, creation 
Spirited creation of him out of matter, I^h 

times. But the materialistic conception did not make mucn 

headway in the philosophies of India. 


Man and M, I 
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meant only action. Man thought that he could determine his 
own destmy, make it or mar it: he was its master. He had no 
conception of salvation, of an existence beyond the hfe of 
action. He had no need even of God, whom he had to beg for 
boons. KvfiTy tbing , happiness and misery, heaven and hell, 
depended on his own actions. He performed actions on earth, 
accumulated merit, part of which he enjoyed here and the rest 
in heaven, exhausted his merit, came back to the human world 
and performed actions again in order to accumulate ment. He 
found joy in life and in action themselves; and joi de vivre, 
which is so conspicuously absent in some of the renderings 
of later philosophy, finds a strong emphasis in the early Vedic 
thought. This topic will be elaborated m the subsequent 
sections also. 


Karma, and activism: The question how the world conforms to 
the merits and demerits of action did not trouble the early 
Vedic thinker. The world is a world of action, meant for action 
and sustained by action — ^by prescribed action, of course, 
not by prohibited action. For what is Dharma (duty), towards 
the explanation of which the whole philosophy of the Munamsa 
is directed? It is action prescribed by the Veda. Pharma 
liter^y means that which sustains and supports and, by 
implication, that which sustains man and the universe: Pharma 
is fe<OT»g,_accordmg to the Veda. Meritorious karma sustains 
and supports the umverse. Karma is necessatyfor the universe: 
the significance of the world is understood only through karma. 
Accordmg to its virtues, human action can transform the 
nature of the universe, not only the mundane but also the 
supra-mundane. No ^ter faith in the potency of human 
action can be found in any other philosophy. This is hiehlv 
activistic faith. ° ^ 



- was eiemaJ. 

not composed by any person {apawuseya), not even by God 

God WM superfluous; the Veda was enough, and action accord- 
mg to It enough. But how? Man was at that time living m 
a hylozoisbc world m which the opposition of spirit and matter 
w^not felt. As a philosophical system the Mhnamsa drew the 
tobon; but liie Samhitas, the first part Sd 

not feel the opposition acutely. We have seen that ar;^ly 
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Rgvedic At3?ans treated the natural forces as animated and, 
later, placed a presiding deity in each So mafpn al naturc 
conformed to the spiritual forces After some time the latter were 
regarded as controlled by the Atffjan However, even earlier 
there was no conflict between the spiritual forces and the 
natural over which they presided Man was thus hvuig m a 
world of animated natural forces or in a world of presiding 
deities, all bom of karma, which was at first associated mth 
sacrifice Sacrifice is a form of desire Karma is bom of desire, 
and so the presiding deities were bom of desire Sacrifice is 
the external manifestation of desire It strengthened desire 
and controlled the world Yet sacrifice is a necessary mani- 
festation and so action has to be performed Only then are gods 
pleased, proper enjoyment is obtained for them, and the 
natural forces and the w’orld yield to man’s ivishes 

The philosophy' of sacrifice is too complicated to discuss 
further in the present context. Few of us now are prepared to 
accept the world of the early Aryans But what is of 
philosophical importance is the conception of karma as central 
to the explanation of the universe. The parts of the world are 
brought together by human action, for human acfaon, and for 
the sake of enjoyment In the early Vedic hymns, one should 
not expect the atomic theory, but when once the theory was 
formulated, the Munamsa said that the atoms were brought 
together by karma and for future karma. Thus the creation 
of the world was due to kartna Later the N}^ya-Va]sesika 
adopted this view and said that God was prompted to bnng 
the atoms together for creating the world by the karma of the 
individuals. The Mimamsa, when it later introduced God as the 
supervisor of kartm, propounded a similar doctoe One 
point has to be noted here: past karma deteimmed the present 
nature of the world; but present karma may determme the 
future form of the world and may change its present tom. 
So the doctrine of karma is not pure fatalism man has 
power to change his environment through action -Hus o 
Se karma doctrine has not been dearly brought to the attention 
of the western philosophers, but I ^k^t is vej 

Because of the importance of the doctraie ^ ^ 
because of too many one-sided mterpretations and 

• See K. K. Potdar- Saenfia m the Rgcedii. parbcolarir Chapteis X and 
Xin {Bombay* Bharati>.3 Vidya Bhavan, 1953) 
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of Indian philosophy as purely passive and lacking all activism, 
I shall dwell a little more on the problem. The early Aryans 
conceived the world as a world of action {karmamayam jagat^. 
But action produces efiects. If under spedfic conditions we 
combine hydrogen and oxygen, water will be formed immedi- 
ately. In the ethical world, however, eSects appear frequently 
only after long intervals and at times only after several years. 
The difficulty which this fact entails did not trouble the early 
Aryans, although they believed that heaven could be obtained 
through action performed several years before. But the diffi- 
culty troubled the Indian thinkers of a later period. The action 
performed is ethical and concerns both men and gods; and the 
gods are the presiding deities of the natural forces. Therefore, 
no action is ever lost. If it does not produce immediate 
efEects, it remains in a latent form until the proper occasion for 
fructification appears. It becomes what we now raTI potential 
energy. It is this that produces the required forms of 
existence in the ethical world; and the whole world — earth, 
heaven and hell— was ethical for the Vedic Aryans. When 
right action is performed, gods are satisfied; when they are 
satisfied, the natural forces over which they preside yield to 
human desires. Even gods are bom of desire in the Atman. 
i^d when desire, sacrifice, and penance were associated, the 
Atman itself was believed to have performed sacrifice and to 
have done penance for the creation of the world. 


Later the doctrine of karma, which originally meant action 
and then action according to the Vedic injunctions, was related 
to the doctrine of transmigration. Scholars^® believe that very 
likely, the early Aryans had no idea of transmigration, but 
that they may have taken it over from the pre-Aryan in- 
habitants It is difficult to verify the doctrine: we cannot have 
definite proofs for or against it. By the time of the Upani§ads 
however, the doctrine of transmigration, was definitely accepted 
by the Aiyans, 


Mans environment was thus an environment for action 
Maw nature ^ there; but it was animated or controHed 

^ intelligent 

“S'’ desires were 
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animal sacrifices perfonncd for pleasing some gods were not the 
only sacrifices. For the gods themselves were the forces acting 
through man. They chose man as their habitat in order to 
enjoy themselves; and so it came about that every action 
performed by man was indirectly an action performed by the 
gods themselves. If man sees, then it is the sun that is seeing 
through him; if he touches, then it is the god of wmd that 
touches through him. Agam, the objects seen and touched are 
the objective aspects of the respective gods As I said above, 
we may ignore gods for philosophy, but the correlativity 
accepted between senses and their objects led Indian thought 
in the Vedanta into a metaphysical ideahsm 

Scholars believe that the Vedas had an important foundation 


for morality in the conception of Varuna as the controller of 
Fta (right), and when Varuna fell from the highest throne 
of the Supreme God, the concept of Fta was given up and that 
of Dlianm was reinstated m its place It is true that, in time, 
Dharma obtained greater importance than Rta, but I doubt 
that this charge resulted in the loss of the foundations for an 
active morahty. Western ethical theones are woven ^ound 
two basic concepts, the Right (Ought) and the Good. Kan s 
name is particularly associated with the former and Plato s 
with the latter. But, even before Kant, Jewish ethi« wk 
based mainly on the Right' God gave the commantoents 
and It is man's duty to obey them without questiomg If ram 
obeys them, he will attam happmess in the world, otherv^e 
God’s wrath will condemn him to misery. Smee Chnsbamty 
was generally influenced by Judaism, one can appreaate ^ 
criticism of tte Indian ethical outlook by Chnstim philosophers 
and their regret that the concept of Fta fell mto Misuse. 

ActuaUy, however, it did not fall mto disuse, 
word Rta was not used as often as the word 
IS the central concept of the Mhnamsa, and. as I 

Veda which axe mtensivdyactivistic 

were composed by J^ rBut'Ihe 

became the central concept of ethi^ included 
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Knmarila, dearly took opposite sides. Both of them accepted 
the view that the Veda was eternal and that even God did not 
compose it. Bnt the question arose as to why we should follow 
the injunction of the Veda. PrabhSkara said that action 
accordhig to the injunctions was good because the Veda com- 
manded it; but Kumarlla maintained that the Veda com- 
manded it because it was good. Prabhakai^ thus gave primacy 
to the Right and Kumarila to the Good. But in dther case, 
what is good and right is dharma. Thus Ria did not disappear, 
but was absorbed by Dharma. 

In later literary language Rta became synonymous with 
satyam or truth. But the Upanisads still distinguished the two 
terms. Sankara (about a.d. 800), who is a younger contemporary 
of Ku m a ri l a , explains the word rta as meaning that which 
accords with the Veda and with duty, and is well considered 

by reason,” We may translate it as 'practical truth’ in opposition 

to 'theoretical truth’, or, more freely, as truth of practical 
reason as dis t inct hrom the truth of theoretical reason. 


Forms of explanation: By the time of the Upanisads different 
kinds of explanation of the world became current and of 
the explanation in terms of the Atman— liaA. is, the view that 
the world derives ftom the Atman — became important. The 
Taittiriya Upantsad says that the Upanisads are of five kindc 
They are concerned with ph3^cal processes, with processes of 
gods, with processes of knowledge {vidya) obtained throng 
sacrifices, peirances, and teachers, with processes of creation 
through cosmic sexes, and with processes of the Atman. Corres- 
pondingly world processes can be explained as due to natura l 
processes, actions of gods, effects of sacrifices, penance, and 
mcantations, processes of cosmic sexes, and the creative pro- 
cesses of the Atman. 


Idm^ can be viewed under any one of these five 

^ P«spective superseded 
tte and was regarded as the hipest form of expfij^tion. 

pi^t of this form of explanation the Upanisadic re- 
fertion attamed deep mwardness. Bnt even then, outwardness 
^ not comple^ subordinated or treated as nnimportanf 
a balance was struck betweeu inwardness and outv^S; 
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a^vity. Names aad fonns arise tiirough Svitv 

the presi^g deibes of senses and their objects, andke £Stv 
f man for satisfying his own desires and the desires of goj^ 
^at action is to be shunned is not obvious in the UpanS 
The Isavasya Vpamsad, for instance, asks man to perfoim 

n^tly, although Sankara tees to give the meaning of the 
pa^e a new twist. What we find in the Upamsads is the 
e^ortation of man to realize the Atman, and the view that 
the Atman is the same as the Brahman, the highest reahty 
tte soume and creator of fiie world The ivithin man 
bhnsaf is the same as the Brahman. Then, why endeavour to 
ple^e tee lower gods, who are infenor to tee A/man^ Just as 
ones atman supervises the activities of one's senses, so the 
Brahman supervises tee activities of gods Just as the per- 
fection and satisfaction of the senses is not tee same as the 
perfection and satisfaction of one’s self, so the propitiation of 
gods is not the same as the propitiation of the Brahman The 
realization of gods is not tee same as tee realization of the 
Brahman. Whether the Brahman is the same as tee Atman 
or different from it, it is within man and so can be realized 
through inward contemplation Then, is activity necessary 
and mdispensable, or is it imnecessaiy and dispensable’ The 
Upamsads are not clear in their answer. The Vedantins later 
gave different answers. The idea teat tee world is a vale of 
misery and that one should free oneself from its fetters is not 
emphasized m tee early Upamsads, such as tee BrJiaddranyaha. 
But tee idea of salvation had entered hodian thought and, in 
tune, was given the highest place 


The consMuUon of man' The mchoate ideas of the early parts 
of tee Veda regardmg tee nature and constitution of man are 
present in a fairly dear form m tee Upamsads. It has already 
been said that the Vedic man does not find himself m an ahen 
envnonment. In tee early Bgvedic hymns, in the ‘nasadiyasuhia 
(one of the hymns), for instance, we find man asking how' the 
world camp, into hemg, whether it came into being from Being 
or Non-Bemg. But such doubts slowly ceased to trouble him 
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and anally disappeared when the universe was conceived as 
the product of his own innermost Spint, the Atman, and when 
he thought that all the gods were its products and that he him- 
self was created as the held of their activities and en3ojmient*® 
Had man not been bom, gods would have been without an 
abode. From the standpoint of philosophy, it may be repeated, 
this theological perspective may be ignored, and we may say 
that man discovered the corrdativity of his senses and their 
objects, and that he thought that it was due to the polarisation 
of the same elements, Man was one with the world, not a 
stranger dropped into it by an unknown agency. 

Although man was called the abode of gods, ttus did not mean 
that man was first created and tiien offered as an abode to 
gods; it means, rather, that he was a form created out of the 


bemg of gods: he was the umfying pnnciple of the activities of 
gods or, in other words, of the processes of the natural elements 
and forces presided over by gods. In non-theological language, 
man is the unifymg principle of the processes of sense organs 
(like vision and audition), of organs of action (like hands and 
feet), and of their corresponding objects. 

Ihe TaiUtriya Upamsad gives an account of the structure of 
man. Already by the time of the Upanisads, the distinction 


was drawn between body and spirit, between man’s physical 
body and his dtman. The dtman is one’s real and ultimate self. 
But is not one’s self the body^ Do we not identify ourselves 
with the body and say; I am the son of so and so and the father 
of so and so? The Upani§ad says: No. From the dtman, which 
IS the Brahman, aether (dAdsa) is bom; from it air; from air 
fire, from fire water; and from water earth. From earth are 
bom plants and from plants food is derived; and from food 
man is bom. But this is only the physical body to which we 
^er as T. This T disappears at death, although the physical 
body may remain for some tune. Hence, body is not the true T’ 
mat dKappeais at death is life, the vital prmciple; then the 
vital pnnaple, prana, must be the dtman, the T’. But even 
now we have not penetrated to the true dtman; for when a 

S^hh^S ? ^ bnt he does not answer if we 

^ ^ aJisent here; more specificaUy, 

however, what is absent here is mind (mams). Mind, therdore 
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may be the atman and life its body. But we cannot stop even 
here. A lunatic may say: I am dead long ago, and yet his Tmnrf 
IS operating. What is lackmg m the lunatic is reason. So reason 
IS the atman and mmd is its body Even here, however, we 
cannot stop. Man may be m deep sleep when his reason does 
not work. We do not say that his self has disappeared It 
exists. We therefore have to say that there is something still 
deeper than reason, and that it is the tmconscious bliss m deep 
sleep, in which man attams the umty of subject and object 
and mtensity of being. Bhss is mtensity of being. Because this 
is unconscious and the atman has to be conscious, even the 
unconscious bhss is not the dttnan but only its body Thus we 
get the foUowmg levels: dtman, the unconscious bliss body, 
reason, nund, hfe, and matter. The lower is the body of the 
higher, and the higher is the atman of the lower Matter is not 
the dtman of an5d:hing, and the ultimate dtman is not the body 
of anything.^ 

Man, as he exists, is an mtegral unity of all these bodies and 
dtmans, which may be mterpreted as different levels of reahty 
accepted by the Upanisads. Modem philosophy has still not 
solved the problem of the relation of matter, hfe, mmd, and 
spirit In addition to these four levels, however, the Upanisads 
accept two more. Certainly, the Upamsids also have not 
solved the problems we now raise. In fact, they do not 
have felt the acuteness of the problems. They saw that all the 
levels were unified and integrated in man and they were mn- 
tent with viewmg the relation between them as the relation 
between body and the controllmg spirit. This way of sol^ 
the problem may not be completely satisfacto^ to mode 
science. But at least it lessens the acuteness of fee 
As a result the study of man becomes not 
studies but also one that is basic for 
solved the problem for herself by umting aU 
m man. For us, therefore, man alone provides the d 

”^Sie mam^terest of the Upanisads centred m that enti^ 

feheathl and called each lower one m TTn^sad indeed does 

identify the 'bbssM' with the 

;i,^®s^'"Ste“qmS^®on3bIe Here we need not enter into 
trovetsy 
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'which, precisely, is called the ‘I’. The word atman in. its genersl 
usage refers to the T' in the third person- When we say, T 
am happy’, it is not the body that is happy, it is not even life, 
mind, or reason. We speak of ‘my mind’ and say, 'I observe 
my mind’s activities'. The ‘I’ fe farther back than is mind. 
This is the significance of the Taittiriya. acconnt. 

The Mandukya Upanisai raises the question about the 
various states of the ‘F, which ultiinatdy is identified with the 
Atman. The ‘I’ in me lives throng the three states of waking, 
dream, and deep sleep. In both the first two states, Tnan ex- 
periraices that he is seeing, hearing, talkmg, walking, etc. In 
both states, therefore, his smises and organs of action are 
operating. One may ask how this is possible. When I am awakE, 
my senses are open and my hands and feet move; but in my 
dreams my sensra are shut and my hands and feet are at rest. 
But the Upanisad says that we should not identify our senses 
and organs of action with the gross material parts so 
They have subtle forms also, which operate iu dream. After 
all, dream experience also is an e2perience. Surely, we call it 
unreal, not because the dream ‘F has no cootinuity widi the 
waking ‘F, bnt because the dream objects have no^continuify 
with tte objects of the waking state. The 'F remembers the 
experience of the dream. The question whether the dream 
objects are due to impressions left on the mind bv the ex- 
periences of wakmg consciousness or not is here not the point. 
The fcdian thinkers accepted that they axe due to such im- 
pressions. But why does man suEer and enjoy in dreams’ 
Why does he think, so long as the dream lasts, that the objects 
axe real objects? Why does he not think he is only revriring 
past impressions? Obvioudy man, or something within Tr,i:-n 
IS able to bipolarize itself in dream into the subject and its 
objects. The Upanisad says that it is pgmhic force (teias) 
ttat creates the world of dreams, and tiiat this psvcfaic force 
mdudes m subtle forms the senses, the oigans of action and 
tte corresponding objects; touches, sounds, tastes " etc 
The body m man in dream is the subtle body. AH thfe 
^ conceptions of prhniS 

a testimony of the in^ess 
rf^^s bemg, which mdudes the subjective and objective 

In deep deep the bipolarization of man’s experience into 
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subject and object is cancelled; the subject and object become 
one, and their unity is shrouded by ignorance or unconsaous- 
ness. We cannot appreciate Upanisadic psychology, if we take 
deep sleep as nothing but becoming unconsaous Li deep sleep, 
mind and the subtle forms of senses and organs of action, 
which are active in dream, are all present but in a latent form, 
gripped in the unity of subject and object. In dream and wakmg 
consciousness, the being of man is difiused through senses and 
their objects, his personahty is spread out, but in sleep this 
diffused being is brought to a centre or focus, the spread out 
personality is completely brought mto a umty, and man’s 
being attams the utmost intensity. The state, therefore, is 
called bhss or anada. So long as the objective world is felt to 
be separate, mati feels unhappy until he makes it his own 
But when it is taken into one’s sdf, nothing is left out to be 
attained, and so man feels his completeness and is happy. I 
am not here justifymg this theory, as against the psychological 
doctnnes of the West; I merely present it as the Upamsadic 
view. And I fed that there is some truth in it which is worth 
considering when we discuss the psjichological and episten^ 
logical conditions of happiness and of value even from the 
usual pomt of view of western philosophers, who have gen^y 
taken the stand-pomt of ivakmg consdousness and ignored the 
states of man in dream and sleep, which are also essential 


states of his being. , 

One may here say that sleep is not a state of the i , tnai 
the T IS completdy wiped out m sleep, smce othenvise we 
could be conscious. Some Indian thinkers say t^at we 
sdous; for man says, after he wakes up, ‘I slept w^ H ^ ^ 
sW out, how can he say, ’I slept w^’> How d^ ^ 
know that he slept wdl. It is the ^atoe of the I ^ 
sdous; therefore man is consaous of the ^ ^ 

well But is not consdousness always directed to 
ohjed? And what is the object towards which consciousn^ 
direrted in top’ This questo .s 
Upamsads but is taken up by the ^^-ter coi^entat . n 

differed from one anothw. But ^onsdo^us but 
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scious of any objectivity.^* On tbe face of it, however, the 
view of the Upani§ad seems to be that objectivity is withdrawn 
into the being of the ‘I’, because mind and senses axe with- 
irawn. Since nund, senses, and their objects are correlates, 
when one correlate is withdrawn, the other is also withdrawn. 
We must remember, furthermore, that the being of the ‘I’ is 
not understood by the Upanisads as a bare point but as dynamic 
and creative. The Atman is the creator of ever3d:hmg. 

When the shroudmg and the overwhelming unconsdousness 
is removed, the 'I’ is seen as the Atman shining in its punty. 
It is at this stage that man knows, directly and without re- 
ference to anythmg else, his ongmal consdous being. It is a 
stage which transcends both subjectivity and objectivity. It 
IS wrong to think that it is a subjective stage. Subjectivity lasts 
only so long as objectivity lasts. But both are transcended 
when mmd, senses, and their corresponding objects are with- 
drawn. This is the hnut of man’s inwardness, at which he 
touches again, or as Sankara says, becomes one with the Supreme 
Brahman, which is the same for all. 

A western epistemological realist may find it difficult to 
appreciate the idea of the withdrawal of objectivity. He will 
say that even when man withdraws his mind and his 
senses, their objects can remain outside. The Upanifadic 
thinker will answer that they can remain outside for the other 
minds and senses. If the correlativity referred to above is 
accepted, then the withdrawal of the objects also has to be 
accepted. Man s being is not merdy his consdousness limited 
to his body but extends to the objects also. The experience 
of ^eams shows that the separateness of objects from the 
subject does not exclude the creation of both, subject and 
^ject, by the same prindple. Mind is the foundation of both. 
That the same object is experienced by difierent subjects has 
to be reconciled with this fact of experience and should not be 
allowed smply to negate it. Dream and sleep testify to the 

pnvacy of man's being, and waking consdousness to his livine 
m a common world. ^ 


In dream md sleep man retains his connection with the 
physicd world through the vital prindple or prana. It is tS 
pnnaple that holds together the different parts of the body 

into 
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and it is responsible for the synthetic vital processes. It is of 
five kinds and the processes also are of five lands. The five 
pranas are: prana, apdna, samdna, tiddna, vydna. All are called 
prdnas and the first of the five also is called prana. It is difficult 
to translate these terms because no similar division of the vital 
principle is found in western philosophy. Of the five, prana 
resides in the heart and is responsible for respiration; apdna 
resides at the anus and performs excretory functions, samdna 
has its abode in the navel, keeps up the heat of the body and 
controls flic digestive and assin^ative processes, futdmismtbe 
throat and controls the activities of speech and the functions of the 
upper parts of the body, and vydna pervades the whole body and 
co-ordinates the functions of the different parts of the body. All 
the five together thus constitute the life process of the mdividual 
We saw that in the original semi-mythological conception 
of the Ailareya Upamsad, man was created as the centre of 
the activities of the cosmic gods, who were the presiding 
deities of the cosmic elements, and who burst out of the original 
mass created by the Atman. This was the mythological basis 
of the theological and philosophical conception of the micro- 
cosmos and the macrocosmos Man %vith the three sta.tes is 
the microcosmos and, at the fourth stage consciously realize 
his relation with the macrocosmos. The microcosmos is the 
dttnan, and the macrocosmos 14 the Brahman. Sometimes 
the Brahman is called the Supreme Atman {paramatinati) or 
simply Atman. Correspondmg to the three states of itte 
cosmos, there are three states m the macrocosms, stat 
of the latter are not discussed by the Maiidul^a - ’ 
but commentators, particularly the 

theory with the help of the other Upamsads.” The vanous 
states may be given thus. 

Microcosmos Macrocosmos 

Visva 
Taijasa 


States 

Waking consaousness 
Dream 


Sleep 
Pure State 


Prajna 

Atman 


Vu^t 

Hiranyagarbha 

(also called SutratinaD) 
Isvara 
Brahman 


*°iVs 4 “KadIiatosJman Indian Philosophy. Vol I P i 69 
Alien & Unwin Ltd., 1948) 
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In every state the microcosmos is thus connected with the 
macrocosmos. Vii^Lt is the physical cosmos. Hiranyagarbha is 
the vital principle that binds all the parts of the universe, and 
the Taijasas are connected together through it. Isvara is the 
self-conscious entity that, like mind, controls the universe. 
And the Brahman is the sdf-efiulgent Spirit that compre- 
hends the whole. That the physical man is part of the physical 
cosmos is easily imderstood. In their dream state all men are 
bound together by the thread of the bio-psychic principle, 
Hiranyagarbha. Except for this tie, they are allowed each to 
create his own dream world. In the deep unconsciousness of 
their sleep, they are the objects of Isvara, who is eternally and 
without intennission conscious, is not overwhelmed by sleep, 
and for whom sleep is an object consciously known. In the 
fourth state, the microcosm and the macrocosm are one, 
although this one-ness is explained in difierent ways by different 
commentators. 

The idea seems to he implied in Upani§adic thought, that 
the states of the macrocosmos explain how the individuals, 
although having then own private lives, are boimd together 
by a common world. The epistemological implications axe not 
worked out by the Upani§ads or by the commentaries. But 
the suggestion is there that the objective bearings of men’s 
private experiences axe to be explained in terms of the macro- 
cosmos, which has some sinulanty to the Objective Minri of the 
western idealists. 


Salvation, which is attainment of complete bliss, lies in 
reaching the fourth state. How can this be accomplished? 
The difference be^een the third and the fourth states of the 
imcrocosmos lies in the presence and absence reflectively of 
tae imcoBscioiis. The third state is the canceJlation of the 
bipolarity of expenence and the withdrawing of the two poles 
subject and object, into one’s self. This withdrawal cm be 
^eved by withdrawing mind and senses, and their objects. 
The whole Yoga is a technique devdoped for this withdrawal 
and for readung the limit of inwardness. This is given suc- 
cmtly by fh^ Katha Upamsad.^-' The subtle elements^r objects 
are fcgher than fte senses, mmd [manas) is higher the 
Wfe’) is higher than mind. Cosmic Reason 
the Great, Logos) is higher than reason, the Unmanifest 

” I. 3. lo-il. 
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{Avakta) is higher than Cosmic Reason, and Punisa {Atnum) 
IS higher than the Unmamfest. The ‘higfher’ means the more 
inward or deeper. Man has to wiflidraw the lower into the 
higher, for the lower came out of the higher. In his walcmg 
state man contains all m their full unfoldment. His ideal is 
presented as pushing the outivard into the mward until the 
limit IS reached. 


For a proper appreciation of Upamsadic thought, it is useful 
to be clear about what mmd, ego, reason, soul, and self {dtmn) 
mean. In modem western philosophy mmd is all that these 
five terms mean m Upamsadic thought, but for the latter 
they have different meanmgs. Often the Upamsads mix up 
mind {tnanas) and reason (buddJti). The Atlateya Upamsad, 
for instance, gives mind, reason, memory, desire, will, etc as 
synonyms. But the Kafka, Upanisad^^ places reason higher 
than mmd. The function of mmd is association and dissociation, 


s3Tithesis and analysis. The function of reason is assertion 
(^mscaydtimka). Agam, that reason is higher than mmd means, 
for the Upani?ad, not merely a higher function but also a higher 
reahty. Reason is as different from mmd as mind is from hfe 
But it IS through reason that man is a part of Cosmic 
of the Mahat, the Logos That man is pecuharly one with the 
Logos IS common to both Greek and Indian thought , 

Li Indian philosophy, the ego is called afmnkdra^* mt A 
IS not particularly mentioned m the Upanisads The soul is e 
jiva. This also is not discussed m the Upanisads but is discussed 
by the commentators The jiva consists of the 
(pram), of mmd {mams), of reason {iuddhi), ^ 

dement and of the bliss body. This is so accord^ to SaA^. 
but accotdmg to Ramanuja, the bliss body is the 
dtman. The jiva is thus the ethical petjon^ty 
and suffers the frmts of its actions and 
grates from one birth to another is ■nn<s liman 
Ebtle body {suksmaiarira) In P^osophical discu^ons A/ 
meL themself. But the Upanisads use the wo^ to ^ 
several thmgs, the physical body, the vitd ' ejj 

the bha body, obd tte ot™ 

as the Brahman In popular hterature. it means also on 

nature, striving, and steadfastness. 


n See Sankara’s Comtnenfary on II, 10. 
li This wiU be explained later. 
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In this connection one should understand what is usually 
called the causal body i^idramsarlrd). As the Mdijdukya 
Ujtamsad sa3rs, deep sleep is not blank unconsciousness but 
the potential being of the pva, who withdraws into a unitary 
state. He is still connected with the physical body by the vital 
principle, which preserves this connection in dream also. In 
dream, psychic force or iejas is active and divides itself into 
the subject and its objects. This subject assumes the form 
which one sees as one’s body in dream. Through introspective 
analysis the Upanisadic thinkers discovered that the subject 
IS more comprehensive than the physical body and that it is 
not the same as the physical body. And this is the reason why, 
m dream one can percelVe himself as dead and his dead body 
carried to the cremation ground. Unless the subject is more 
extensive than the dream body, it cannot see the body as 


dead. Similarly, m the wafcmg state also, the subject transcends 
the ph3isical body and the physical body is one of its objects. 
Of all the objects one’s own body is chosen by the ego for 
identifymg itself for the sake of activity and enjojunent. This 
analysis may seem counter to the usual ways of tbinkiTig but 
camot easily be gainsaid. If the ego is completely identical 
with the physical body, why does the ego perceive its own 
body as an object? One’s own back and face cannot be seen by 
oneself, yet they can be touched, and even otherwise one can 
feel their objectivity through one’s mind. I can experience my 
whole body, even my head, face, and back, as my object. 
The I, as the knowing subject, cannot be any of these objects 
Yet, m action and enjoyment I identify myself with the body. 
I say T am so many feet tali’, although such words axe referred 
to the body This analysis of the situation has to be recognized, 
and whatever necessary imphcations it has have to be accepted! 
If Indian thinkers drew some wrong conclusions, tbpir errors 
may, of course, be pomted out. But the analysis itself, I tbmV 
IS not contrary to experience. 

In the dream state .the subject assumes the forms of one’s 
b(^y as well as the forms of one’s objects. For this reason the 
I IS called self-revealmg {svayamjyouy’^ The hght with which 
^ sees &e objec^ is his own. In this state, to create the 
objecte and to perceive them is one and the same, and Berkelev’s 
prmaple, esse is perctpi, holds good. For the dream object 
IV. Ill, 14, Brahadaravyaka Upantfad 
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e^ts orfy so long as it is seen. The moment it is not seen it 

W ego’s psyduc 

force {U]as) as waves merge m the sea In the toW sSe 

if Pe^eeive the object, the same psychi? foS 

must be talmg the form of the object, smce othenviSit would 
b^c^ible to the ego’s mmd. The difference is that in the 
walong state ^e form taken by the psychic force is not de- 
tennmed merely by the impressions of the ego. 

In deep sleep the dynamic psychic force withdraws itself 
mto a potential state, which is caUed the causal state or the 
causm body Some of the misunderstandings of this doctrine 
»e due to ^e fact that the ego is taken to be a static and 
maotive entity,** which is regarded as being a■nn11npf^ m the 
imconsaous. Although the ego is submerged and becomes 
latent, it is not a nnull ed, hi addition, it is not merely one 
pole of eiqierience that is submerged but both One may go 
even farther; what is usually called the subject is only one 
pole of the ego, the other pole being the object The ego in- 
cludes not only the 'F but also the 'mme’, and the 'mine' 
mcludes not only the objects experienced m dream and waking 
states but also the physical bodies with which the 'I’ identifies 
itself.** For instance, the colour I see m the waking state is 
part of my expenence, a colourbhnd person does not see it 
From this fact, to be sure, one-sided conclusions have been 
drawn m the history of philosophy, like Berkeley’s esse is 
percipv. But this is not a sufficient reason for ns to deny 
the factual data themselves The dynamic creative nature of 
the ego is an important doctrine of the Upamsads 
In deep sleep the dynamism of the ego is suspended and the 
different poles of activity and expenence mto which the ego 
IS spread out in dream and waking states are collected 
into a unity, the ego itself becomes submerged in the imcon- 
saous. When the wakmg state dawns again, the ego spreads 
out and becomes active hi sleep the urges, forces, instmcts, 
etc , m accord with which the ego is spread out m the dream 
and wakmg states, are kept latent, and so the state of the ego 


in deep sleep is called the causal body of the fioa 

“ The philosophical importance of dream has not been brought out by any 
one 80 far It has real q);istemological irophcabons also v t . 

"The western philosophers perhaps will say that Indian philosophy Has 
not made a saenbfic study of this aspect of expenence, bat I feel that wMtrm 
philosophy has not made even that much of stndy If we are property to 
understand man, this stndy cannot be avoided 
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The Brhaddraiiyatiti UfanisadP shows us the way for reaching 
the cdmm, whiA is higher than the fiva or personality, but 
which does not exclude the jiva. The fiva, as has already been 
pointed out, is the ethical personality, and according to the 
general trend of the Upanisadic thought, the dtman transcends 
this ethical personahty, not by exclusion but by inclusion. 
Among the later commentators, however, there is a tendency 
to exclude the^iw. But if everything originates from, and is the 
Atman, how can the Atman exclude anything? We have seen that, 
m dream, the ego knows every object by its own light. And 
this hght is not some ph3reical hght but the psychic hght tfejas). 
This means that the psychic force itself takes various forms; 
and, smce it is psychic, it knows its own forms. There is, 
therefore, no difference between this psychic creative force arid 
the light m which its created objects are seen. And this is what 


the Upani§ads mean when they say that the dtman is every- 
thmg The psychic force is the same as the objects created. 
When the Upamsads give the example of the clay and the pot 
made of it and say that day is the truth of the pot, they have 
this psychic force in mind. In sleep this psychic force with- 
draws all the forms it creates and becomes submerged in the 
unconsdous. The BrJiaddra^yaka Upanisad exhorts map to 
get at this psychic force, which is his essential being, apart 
from the forms it creates, which is the same as the psychic 
force at ite uncreative stage. There, in one’s own being, one 
gets the light as such of the dtman and becomes one with the 
Brahman, although the oneness is interpreted differently by 
diftCTent commentators. When unity with the Brahman is 
realized, man knows that he has the whole world within him- 
self, that he has no need to desire anything, and he is con- 
sdously blissful. But the Brahman, too, is not pale static 
consaousness; it is eternal creative being. Even when one 
realizes the Brahman, creation goes on and the world con- 
tinues to exist for those who have not the realization. Here 
one may say is mystidsm and spiritual experience. Here one 
t^cends the worM of action and is no longer within it. 
Until this realization is achieved, the causal body retains the 
potency of creation and does not cease to act. The r^mcai bodv 
IS the result of the tendendes produced by niSsTtiW ft 
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believe that this causal body goes from birth to birth in trans- 
migration The tendencies are brought together, tied into a 
knot, and constitute the individual’s inner core [hrdayagranthi) 
The individual is created and acts according to these tendencies, 
with the possibilit}' of always nsmg above them, for the dtman 
IS the origin of this creativity and is therefore above the forces 
of which it IS the ongin Man, therefore, can alter himself and 
his environment, provided he understands himself well 
Regardless of whatever the Advaitins maintain, as far as 
the general trend of the Upanisadic thought is concerned and 
in order to be in consonance with the first two parts of the 
Veda, we must say that risuig above the world of action, pene- 
trating one's causal body, is possible only through ethical 
action. Ethical action is necessary, it is not dispensable The 
Upam'sadic seers in general went through dltarma (duty), 
preached by the first two parts of the Veda, and then began 
their inquiry into the Brahman There are instances of peisons 
who renounced the world dunng early boyhood, but this 
phenomenon is explained generally as being due to such 
persons haiunggone through dutiful activitym their pasthm 
Most of the great sages of the Upanisads— Yajnavalkya, King 
Tanaka, Kmg Ajatasatru, Bhrgu, for example— were house- 
holders Hence, to say that the At7mn is the highest re^ty and 
its realization is the highest good is one thing, to preach against 


ethical action is another. , ^ 

Here I may add another point The Upamsads speak ot tlie 
AtaasSie Truth and of the rest as other th^ truth, which 
came to be identified wth falsity But if the Atman is ev^- 
thing and eveiythmg issues out of it. how can i^kity come 
tithP Do generate falsity? Why are the too 

found m the Upamsads? I think that the 
The problem of the Upanisads is to find 
ultimately is Ultimately, it is the 
»» The story is given ai VySsa and his son Su bathing naked, the 

youth, approached a late “ '^'^proached and talked to him 

latter did not care to put on their dotto b j^^ies rushed 

A htUe later, Vyasa. the old man, Bumnsed and asked them why 

for their clothes and put them on befo^^outh They lepUed that 

they did so before a very old man and not te»re ay ^ 

be like Suka are really so? 
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body. But, in general communication, we use the word “I” 
to designate our physical body. That the T' is the same as the 
physical body is obviously false. But the body itself, as a 
material body, is not false. It is not false that there is a physical 
body and that we identify ourselves with it. One friend re- 
marked that, whether God is a fact or not, it is a fact that 
there are proofs m the history of philosophy for the existence 
of God as a fact. Similarly, whether the identity of the body 
with the dtman is a truth or not, it is a truth that many of us 
identify ourselves mth the body, and it is also a truth that the 
body IS regarded as material.®® I do not think that the matenal 
body is treated as unreal by the Upanisads, only one’s complete 
equation to it is treated as false 


Man and evolution One naturally does not er^'ct to find the 
doctrine of evolution, as expounded by Danvin and other 
scientists, in the Upanisads which bdonged to a timp long 
before Chnst. But the doctrines of the creation by God out of 
Himself, not out of Nothing, and the doctrines of the origm 
of the umverse out of the Atman may be treated as theological 
and philosophical forms of the doctnne of evolution Of all 
the Indian schools, the Carvaka alone believed that life and 
mmd appeared when material particles came together and 
assumed some structural patterns, although even this school 
^d not inqmre into the nature of the structures; it was 
interested mamly m the problem of what to do with this hfe 
and held that, because hfe and mind disappear when material 
particles are separated as happens necessarily at death, Tnan 
had to make the best of life here on earth and enjoy whatever 
enjoyment is possible. It is not surpnsing, however, that in 
the mtensely spiritual milieu of India, this school did not wield 
much influence and was very little developed. The other doctrine 
therefore, that everything came out of the Atman, came to be 
more generahy accepted, even though the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
m p^cuiax, could not reconcile it with its atomic theory 
Philosophically the doctrme of evolution has importance in 
mter-relatmg matter, life, mind, and spint. The Upanisads 

and falsity mto then: epistemo“j4 

deal Yfith several levS of man? beS mth 

not serve them ^ wbmate mter.<;onnections, did 
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have other levels of reahty, such as finite reason, rncmtr 
Reason, and the Unmanifest. Now, one may begin with matter 
and derive from it other levds, up to and including qiint, as 
evolutes; or one may begin with spint and derive the rest from 
it. Theoretically both denvations have a claim to be called 
evolution, and there is no a priori reason to reject the claim. 
The question as to which derivation is true remains open and 
must be answered on other grounds. Personally I believe, that, 
in our present state of ignorance concerning the world and 
man, it is at least useful to accept and work with both alterna- 
tives. As a source of ethical prmdples, spirit is necessary as the 
foundation of the world and of human hfe and activity; but as a 


basis of man's physical hfe and as a field of his actmly, we 
want matter. Each kind of derivation, therefore, will check 
the excesses and mistakes of the other; for we cannot regard 
rnan as a conglomeration of matenal particles only; neither 
can we view him as nothing but spirit. He cannot hve and act 


merely as the one or as the other. 

Of course, it is not usual to call the derivation of mtter from 
spirit evolution; other terms — creation, emanation, trans- 
formation, etc.— have been used. Yet there is a signifl^t 
sunilarity between these processes and evolution, Saeiinsts 
and philosophers have attempted to work out the deta^ of 
the form of evolution from matter; but an equally detaded and 
rationally mterestmg method of denvation from spirit has also 
been worked out by some Indian philosophers. Howem. m 
the West such explanations have been rejected as not rational, 
because generally speaking, spint has been 
beyond reason by philosophers who accept its ^ 

rational explanation m terms of a pnnaple 
beyond reason is considered to be impossible. ^ 
however, evolution is derivation from some P^aple whi^J 
accepted as ultimately true and ^ 

menf And there are philosophers who do not J 

S matter (or of space-time), just as ftere axe 
doubt the reality of God or Spint ? to 

common to all according to some, Spmt or <^d ^ 

afl according to some others So both ^^^^;rfonnsof 
their ultimate objective pnnaples or Spint. 

realitv from the ultimate principle, whether it is matt y 

H^e I may add another pomt. If matter evolved life, did 
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it push up what it originally contained or did it create some- 
thing new? If it pushed up what it contained, then the logical 
assumption that nothir^ comes out of nothing is satisfied. But 
if matter contamed life potentially, how can it be pure matter? 
In accordance with the assumption that originally there was 
pure matter, it is said that matter created a new form. But, 
again, if the new form is really new, then the implication is 
that it did not exist before and nothing has become something. 
The concept of evolution, it is thought, lifts us above this 
dilemma. Evolution is the same as creativity: matter is not 
static but dynamic, and is creative of higher forms. All that is 
needed for eiqilanation is that there must be something out of 
which something else can come; the latter need not be also 
present in the former. 


If the creativity of matter is evolution, then why should we 
not call the creativity of Spirit also evolution? The only answer 
is that we cannot observe the creativity of the diman or Spirit 
and therefore, cannot study it in detail in the way in which 
we study the creativity of matter. But have we been able to study 
even the latter in all detail? Therefore, is it not necessary, for 
ethical andspuitualpuiposes, to work with evolution out of Spirit? 
These are questions which therival philosopher can. justifiably ask. 

However, the Upanisads spoke of the creativity of the 
Attmn and of the evolution of the world out of it. There is an 
ultimate inexplicable mystery about this creation, and we know 
only the results. The Taittirlya Upamsad, we have seen, says 
that ether {dkdsa) came out of the Atman, air out of ether, 
fire out of air, water out of fire, and earth out of water. Plants 
came out of earth, food out of plants, and man out of food. 
This, of course, is not a systematic account. We are not told 
how man comes out of food. The particular Upanisad speaks 
^o of the levels of the diman in man: matter, life, reason 

bliss body, and spirit. But these levels are not given as pro^ 
ducts of evolution, although a modem philosopher can work 
them out into an evolutionary pattern. 

+1, ^ ^ drcular process of creation, which indudes 

^ cosmos is 

withdrawn through man, that is, through 
the efforts of those men who want salvation. Thus from the 
of tte A,^, ttero i, a, avoMon of t£ 
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volution from the side of the Atman includes the evolutionary 
process accepted by science. 

The details of the cosmic process are not worked out m a 
sjfstcmatic form by the Upanisads. Even the Carv^as did 
not do it from the side of matter. How do the material particles 
come together? What is the force that first pushes them to- 
gether and later separates them at death? The Carvakas say 
that it is natural for particles to do so, and do not inquire 
further. But the orthodox systems which accepted the atomic 
theory explain the process in terms of man's ethical ment and 
dement. The accumulated potency of man's ethical activity 
brings the atoms together and separates them Even those 
sjrstcms which do not accept the atomic theory say that 
creation was pushed out of the Atman by the potency of ethical 
actions The theory may or may not be satisfactory; but that 
the creative force behind creation is an ethical force seems to 
be implied by the Upanisads. This point will be elaborated later. 


Jnfluowc 071 religions traditions: India's rehgious traditions are 
many, but those founded on the Veda and connected with it 
arc considered to be the most high. Here we might bear in 
mind what an Indian calls religion. With the excepbon ot 
Buddhism and Jainism, none of the old important reugions 
was founded by a person. Even in the case of these two ex- 
ceptions, the foundere do not claim exclusive revdabon ot 
spiritual truths which are not vouchsafed to their 
Any one who follows Jina, also called MahSvira (ongmd name 
Vardliamana), the founder of Jainism, or Buddha 
name Gautama), the founder of Budcttism, ^ 

or Buddha. Jina means the conqueror (of one s sdf) and Bu 

the ^ghtened. But what .s ^ 

narrow sense has no founder It is based on tivo ^ ot 
scripture, the Vedas and the Agmas. There are ^ee foms d 

this Hmduism Smartism, Smvism Vaisnavism 

Identifies the Brahman of the Upanisads wth Siva Vai^^ 

idenfafies it with Visnu, and Sm^sm 

tradibon and generaUy calls the Brahman y ^ pies of 
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personified conceptions of the Brahman. All the three sects 
have a worship of the Mother or Mother-Goddess, called Sakti, 
although this worship is more common m Saivism Sakti is the 
matenal creative energy of the Brahman or the Supreme Spirit; 
and when the Supreme Spint is worshipped, Sakti also has to be 
worshipped But some persons give more importance to Sakti than 
to the Supreme Spint, for, after all, the world is due to its creative 
energy, which is Sakti. Such worshippers are called Saktas, 
and their sect is called Saktism and, sometimes, Saktaism 

One pecuhanty of India’s rehgions is the absence of all 
dogmas in the stnct sense of the term For instance, a Chnstian 
has to beheve m the Virgm Birth, and this is laid down as a 
dogma. Hence, dogmatics is pecuhar to Christianity. In spite 
of the fact that much of Greek philosophy, Platomc and 
Anstotehan, was introduced mto Chnstian thought, it retained 
the dogmas as its very life. Christ himself might or might not 
have beheved m them as codified Chnstiamty did. But m the 
Indian religions, so far as spmtual revelation goes, there is no 
dogma, but only an appeal to reason and eiqierience, as in 
Greek thought Sometime before the Chnstian era the caste 
system assumed ngidity And although, until modem times, 
caste was adhered to as if it were a dogma, it was not con- 
sidered to be essential for spmtual realization. The Supreme 
Spirit was called by different names such as Siva and V4nu; 
but the name, unhke a dogma, was not considered to be im- 
portant. The Yogic techniques or methods of realization were 
different for the rehgions; but they were not eiqiounded as 
dogmas but m rational and psychological terms. There is evi- 
dence for strong sectarian prejudices, but even these were not 
laid down as dogmas. 

"^s pecuhanty of Indian rehgions can be appreciated if we 
understand how the religions grew. The Aryans entered 
mth their rehgion of nature gods and sacrifices It seems that 

tWc elaborated and systematised 

thar sacrificial rehgion Then they formulated the idea that 
God was mward to man, that natural forces were presided 

hid therefore, the forces 

inwardness, that their mivardness was 

XIII ^ammtas bee his Sacrifice m ike Rgoeda. Ch 
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somehow centered in the inwardness of man, that true worship 
was mward and was mward realization, and that outward 
forms of worship were therefore to be interpreted as symbohc 
of mward forms. Once this symbohc theory was accepted, it 
was apphed to the non-Aiyan forms of external worship also, 
some of which were barbarous. As the Aryans organized the 
whole Indian society mto one fold through the caste system, 
they incorporated all the rehgions of the earher races and 
tribes, allowing each to contmue its own forms and interpretmg 
them as symbohc of the one true mward form. This method 
allowed each group to follow its own cult and yet umted all 
cults as different symbohc iorms of the one true cult. Smce m 
those times religion was mtimately associated with social 
forms and conferred sanctity on them, each group was able to 
follow its own social forms also without interruption " The 
practice prevented unnecessary bloodshed, gave freedom to 
the social groups to follow their own ways, and yet enabled 
tb «»m to realize that the mward way was the purest and the 
highest. The Aryans encouraged only members of their own 
race to ofSaate as pnests, even at the ceremomes of mm- 
Aryans, except in the temples of some outcastes and untouch- 
ables. This practice also helped to unify the heterogenous cults 
by conferring upon them some recognition by the Myan 
priesthood. But spiritually it conferred on them an madness 
of whidi they were at first not aware. That is why a foreigner 
sees m India the most varying forms of rebgion, rangmg ^ 
the worship of wood and stone to the 
philosophical mystiasm of the Vedanta But ff ^ebpon is 
^entially spiritual realization, then its pure ^ 
had in mward psychological technique ^1“"“ J S 
mterrelated with the rest of tte world then 
must have its inwardness: this is what the 
Upanisadic times thought. Their view « ® ^Tf 

pMosophical view that mind 

Le and the same reahty. Techmques of ^ysical 

lead to the realization of the f J J cStSre 

world, but they do so only man O&er c^^, that 

incapable of this realization, for ey purpose. Man’s 

freedom of mmd from ratter *®thScrocosmic 

inwardness is given to him as a microcosm, but th 
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inwardness can be pushed by man's own efforts into the 
macrocosnuc. Man is thus a privileged creature. 

Of the important rehgions®* of India, Saivism and Vaisnavism 
had their roots in the Veda. Saktism can be traced to the same 
ongm. But all three composed their own Agamas or sacred 
texts. Some say that the Agamas are authontative because 
they are based on the Veda; others hold, however, that they 
are mdependently authoritative also. Some say that both the 
Vedas and the Agamas are equally authoritative, but a few 
sects give a higher place to the Agamas. Sankara, who was a 
Smirta, gives all authority to the Vedas only. The Saiva Agamas 
are also called Paupata Agamas; and the Vaisnava Agamas 
are also called Pancarattfi Agamas. In any case, the Agamas 
are later than the Vedas, and the earliest of them seem to 
belong to the second or the third century b c. 

For our purpose it is not necessary to go mto the details of 
these cults. It is sufddent to pomt out how Upamsadic thought 
influenced the Agamas. The Agamas are, on the whole, theistic; 
but the Upani§ads sometimes speak m thdistic terms and at 
other times in non-theistic terms. In either case, the attitude 
to the Supreme Spirit is naturalistic: Spirit is a continuation 
of mundme reality, and this continuation can be seen in man. 
The spirit m man is one with the Supreme Spint in the cosmos. 
But tlus oneness can be variously understood. It may mean 
only similrnty [sadrsyd), or only nearness [sayujycC)-, or it 
may mean identity in foijn and difference m being, or difference 
m form and identity in being: m all these cases, the Supreme 
Spmt IS distinct from the finite spint, and theism is mamtain pH 
Uut the oneness may be understood as absolute. In that case, 
pure spintual monism is reached. Even then, however, the 
m^tmous power or energy of the Supreme Spint, through 
wJach It creates the world, may be regarded as real or unreal, 
r^i A^as do not treat it as unreal. If the energy is 
„ becomes an active agent and so a person: 

^ Cerent 

*®,-^Samas call the Supreme Spirit Atman and 
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the Brahman and also Siva or Visnu The Sakta Agamas do 
the same. The view that the Supreme Spint, whatever its 
nature (in understanding which the Agamas show differences 
of opimon), is inward to man is accepted by all the Agamas. 
The idea was developed in different ways by the followers when 
the various systems were developed. 

Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, was an older contemporaiy 


of Buddha (Sixth Century B c ) Jaimsm traces its ongin to 
Rsabha, who is a Vedic personaJity. The Veda teaches ahmsa 
or non-injury, although, at the same time, it preaches injury 
at the time of sacrifices But Rsabha teaches non-injury without 
excepfaon and so turns against Vedic sacnfice By 600 b.c, 
salvation came to be recogmzed as the highest ideal, and any 
person who did not care for it was pitied as misguided and 
Ignorant. The ideal depended only on mward realization If 
salvation is the highest ideal, then why should one care to 
propitiate the gods, who were the presidmg deities of the 
natural forces contnbuting to the bondage of man’ And why 
should one perform sacnfices for those gods’ The traditionahsts 
pomted to the injunctions of the Veda, which preached sac«- 
fices. Mahavira and Buddha, therefore, had to reject 
as an authority in guiding man’s Me towards salvation It should 
be noted, however, that they did not reject the Vedic gods Even 
superficial acquaintance with Jama and Buddhist hterature shows 
that the gods were retamed, but they were given asecondary place 
They themselves had to struggle for salvation Md had to 
learn at the feet of Mahavira and Buddha Thus, Brahma, the 
creator of the worlds, and Indra, the lord of heaven am repre- 
sented as commg from their abodes *0 pay hom^eto^^^ 
The usual separation of Jamism and 
is wong. Both are but reform movements withm 
urS Virasaivism, SMusm, the modem 
Aiyasamaj and Satsang-except that they^e 
S^foJders They are part and parcel 

For the early Aryans rehgion was a way ° 

. It should be noted that « denved bom 

found m any Sanscnt, Pali, or Prakft <tctwn^ cj-iiscnt name of the 
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which sustained and supported man and the universe. They 
called their rehgion Arya Dharma and also Vedic Dharma, 
and equated the two. When the ideal of salvation was intro- 
duced, it also became part of Vedic Dharma and kryz. Dharma. 
Sacrifices were preached by this Dharma. But, later, doubts 
arose about the vahdity of sacrifices, and Vedic Dharma and 
Arya Dharma came to be distingmshed Buddha and Mahavira 
used the term Aiya Dharma for their ways of hfe and preached 
against Vedic Dharma. Both were Ar5ran by race For both, 
realization of the most inward reahty, whether called by the 
name aiman, jiva or nirvana, was the highest aim of hfe But 
the ideal is given at first m the Upamsads themselves. We 
must therefore, say that Jamism and Buddhism took over the 
mwardness of the Upamsads and daborated and intensified 
it. They sard that this highest doctrine should not be with- 
held from any person, high or low, man or woman, and with 
missionary zeal assoaated mth excesses of pacifism and non- 
mjury, they propagated their doctrmes throughout India. 
It must be said to the credit of these two rehgions, however, 
that the proverbial Hindu pacifism and abhorence of bloodshed 
are due to their teachings It was after the nse of these two 
rehgions, Jaimsm and Buddhism, that the inwardness of 
India's outlook became mtensified and even onesided It is now 
the responsibihty of India to restore the balance of inwardness 
and outwardness, which is characteristic of early Upanisadic 
times." To be sure, the influence of the early Upanisads on 
these two rehgions is great, but the influence of these rehgions 
on the later Upamsads is also great Even Sankara, the smarta 
follower of the Veda, was called by his critics a Buddhist in 
disguise ij>racchannabauddha). The Jama and Buddhist doc- 
trmes will be presented later.®* 


Education- The Vedic theory of education, as it ultimately 
shaped itself, is to be found m the Upanisads By the time of the 

« See lMC«Uure^ml to be so® 
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Vpanisids Vedic cidture became reflective, formed concepts 
of ideak and practices, ends and means, and attempted to 
give explanations of the world and man. Not that we do not 
find some explanations in the pre-Upanisadic Veda, but they 
are rather mythological and immature, although a few are 
profound. But by the time of the Upanisads, a definite concep- 
tion of man’s ideal as salvation was foimulated, and salvatioa 
was understood as self-realization— which again meant reali- 
zation of one's pure alman. Whatever eke is realized has to be 
given up either m this life or in some other; but the realization 
of one s self is not something that can be lost. Whatever is 
gained in this world is gamed for one’s sdf. But if this is so, 
then what is the self for which everything is gained? Withost 
knowing it, we remain in the realm of uncertainty and doubt. 
But if we obtam that which, after havmg been gained, can 
never be lost, we shall reach certainty,*® 

The early Upani§ads do not think of the world as a vale of 
misery but as a training ground for man’s self-realization. 
Indeed, one may forget that it is only a training ground and 
may get completely entangled in it. But against this attitude 
the Upanisads give a warning. The wammg, however, is m 
terms of the more, the better, the higher in man’s inwardness, 
not in terms of a pessimistic wail over the imperfections of the 
world or in terms of downright condemnation of the worid as 
absolutely evil. Man’s life is meant for the realization of the 
inward reality; if he wilfully n^lects to realize the truth within 
himself, he loses an opportunity. Education, therefore, has 
its final aim in helping man to realize bis true inwardness. Like 
birth, death was accepted as a certainty. Birth bangs i^ 
into society, and death takes him out of it. He may not 
out of the society of gods and ancestors but only out of that o 
human beings; hut he may be reborn again m human 
The cosmos consisted of living beings includu^ § 
who presided over the natural forces, and ancestors. Ma® 
relations to all, duties to all, and was horn again and 
accordmg to his ments. It was his duty to keep all sa 
so that their relations to him could equally be J 

He had therefore to leam how to keep them 
thus arose the idea of three debts,** debt to gods, e 
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ancestors, and debt to sages. Gods were satisfied when sacrifices 
were performed, ancestors were satisfied when progeny was 
left, and sages were satisfied when knowledge was transmitted. 
Hence it was one of the duties to learn and to educate oneself, 
and to educate others. 

But while performing one’s duties, one must not forget the 
highest aim of life, namely, the realization of sdf. Performance 
of duties has to be oriented towards this sdf-realization. Per- 
formance of duty is thus a means. The early Upanisads do not 
say that it is a dispensable means. 1 am inchned to think that 
the word ‘means' is mMeading; for it may mean instrument; 
but an instrument may be n^lected after the end is attained. 
But duties are performed for the realization of one's essential 
relationship with the cosmos and for the deepening and ex- 
pansion of one’s self. By the performance of duties the way is 
cleared thus for sdf-reahzation. But the way is the way of 
inwardness; and, in order to be put on the path of inwardness, 
man has to perform duties and enjoy the values of the world. 
Action and enjoyment open up the inward paths of the spirit. 
But, again, this is only a way of speaking; for the path is not 
difierent from man’s own bdng. One may, of course, enjoy 
■worldly values without knowing or rmderstanding their inward 
significance. It is against this mistake that the Upani§ads 
warn us. 


. It is only later, when the influence of Buddhist and Jaina 
monasfacism spread, that what the Vedic Aiyans considered to 
be indispensable means was regarded as di^ensable. If this 
interpretation is not accepted, I do not see how we can recon- 
cile, even as philosophies of life, the teachings of the first two 
parts and the next two parts of the Veda. 

pius the whole life of man was meant to be education for 
seK-re^tion. What is learnt from teachers is meant to help 
this self-reaction. Man is part of this cosmos: but he has his 
' PersonaHty, which apparently trans- 

' tiierefore still leam how far this 

.tracendec reaches and what he himsdf is in that trans- 
lea^ this, he wfll know what is beyond and 
. therefore, wha^ is beyond death. Such knowledge satisfr^ 

I all inquisitiveness and remove all worry about death Th 
; to obtain mch ^wledge will intensify one's individu- 

.ahty, deepen one’s being, and strengthen^ne’s S md 
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character; and this deepened individuality is then surrendered 
before the Supreme Spint directly. Compared with the Socratic 
conception of education as bringing out what is already within, 
this Indian conception makes man realize what is originally 
within and what he is m his pure form, which is descnbed as 
the tttman Knowledge of the atmom therefore is the highest fcmd 
of knowledge {para vidya) 

Once this highest kind of knowledge was recognized, other 
kmds of knowledge were regarded as lower, and knowledge 
was classified into two lands, higher and lower {jtard and 
apard) The Chatidogya Upanisad?^ says that Narada studied 
the Vedas and everything else m the world; yet he was depressed 
and dissatisfied, and therefore approached Sanatkmnara to 
be taught the nature of the atman. He had had only lower 
knowledge But how is higher knowledge to be obtained’ 
The usual answer is Through penance Another method 

is meditation {dliydiuC\ But for either method a life of re- 
nunciation i^annydsa) ivas not prescnbed as necessary, not 
even the life of a bachelor {brahmacdrm) Since many of the 
Upaiusadic personalities were householders and young people, 
we may conclude that penance and meditation could be 
practised by young and old. Bhrgu's son, who was yoimg, 
practised them. Usually students practised them at their 
teachers’ houses It was only later that renunaation 
sidered necessary. The practice of remainmg a l^^e-long bachelor 
at the teacher’s house was also mtroduced; but such bachelors 
were ridiculed by the followers of the earher tw parts of th 
Veda, the JCmamsakas, as eunuchs hidmg then: J 

.nde; the getb of q>mtuahty.- 

for mstance, advises the student who finishes his studies 
uerform all the duties of a householder. 

^ ^though the Upamsads distmginshed between two of 

knowledge, they did not explam the positive 

SL bnt loot .t for graoW. r" ^ 

haa to have both, and that he i^St. 
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them Smce men were hvmg accorihng ^ “ jed 
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emphasized higher knowledge and treated the lower as m- 
sigmficant. The early Upanisads took it for granted that man 
would go through the four stages of hfe, but the later Upani- 
sads felt othenvise. 

It is in conformity with this idea of hfe as the traimng ground 
for self-reahzation that the whole cumculum of education was 
framed. The Vedas, of course, were the main subject of study. 
But for their study many accessories were needed There are 
SIX mam accessories or subsidiaries (ewigas), which have already 
been given Four sub-accessones also {updngas) have been 
mentioned. They are pur ana (often translated as epic), Nyajm 
or logic, mimdmsd or the science of the methods of interpre- 
tation, and dharmsdsira or the science of duty, i.e. ethics. 

Of these four, the word pur ana needs some explanation. It is 
generally translated as epic. But what the West calls epic 
includes ah. the three Indian classifications, purdna, tUhdsa, 
and mahdkdvya Roughly translated, purdnas are world 
histories, tUhdsas are narratives of the past, and mahdkdvyas 
are what the West would strictly call epic poems The purd'^a 
has five charactenstics. it descnbes creation, dissolution, some 
geneology, the activities of persons belongmg to it, and the 
progenitors of mankind. The Bhdgavata, for mstance, is called 
a pur ana, some call it mahd (great) purdijia. A mahdpurdna has 
eleven characteristics' description of creation, dissolution, 
mamtenance, and control of the world, nature of action [karma), 
and of its potency, information about the world, the succession 
of the progemtors of mankmd, deluges, salvation, praise of 
the Supreme Spirit and of the different gods The tUhdsa is 
descnbed as the narration of what happened in the past along 
with the teachmg of the four ideals of hfe, wealth, enjo3mient, 
duty and salvation. The Mahdhhdrata is an instance of tiihdsa. 
The mahdkdvya is meant to preach the Vedic ideal of dharma 
(duty) m a pleasant, enjoyable and appeahng way so that the 
reader may identify himself with the hero of the epic In the 
mahdkdvya we come across the ethical conception of poetry. 

It should, however, be mentioned that these distinctions wer& 
of a later date. The Upanisadic times seem to know only of the 
purdna The sub-accessones were meant for a systematic and 
logical understanding of the Vedic ideal of hfe and for its 
propagation through philosophy and hterature even among 
those who were not allowed to study the Vedas. The purdnas 
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contnin philosophical disquisitions and nice litcraiy poems 
about jX'Fsons, men and women oi all castes, who were devoted 
to the Vedic ideal of life. Often the narrators belong to the 
fourth caste, ns did Suta Bj' such study and by transmitting 
the learning to the next generation a man could pay back 
his debt to the sages. Education was associated with the debt 
to the sages. 

It IS important to note that, when self-realization was 
recognized as (he liighcst aim of life, all forms of culture in the 
art.s and sciences were directed towards it. Politics, economics, 
erotias, ethics, fine arts (like dance and music), poetry, drama, 
and social organiration, although in some eases not completely 
remodelled, were interpreted and given a bias towards 
the ideal.** In these spheres, the ideal was not inteipretcd as 
aiistcnty and ascctidsm, but as enjoyment of the bliss of the 
tf/nsati in a reflected form. Through cultivation of sound in 
music, one was said to realize the bliss of the Logos (N^a 
Srafirnan) as tlie primeval sound or Word. The attempt also 
was made to raise the state of sex enjoyment to the levd of 
the Bralintan: but this was condemned by many as being too 
riskj'. And the ascetic ideal, in a mild form, was cncouragw. 

Tlic aim of education thus was to enable man to realiw the 
highest in him, and that was the afmatf. The world itself was 
the training ground, but the teachers enabled man to rader- 
stand more readily the inter-relationships of its parts and thus 
accelerate the process of realization through a 
the situation. Tfierc were philosophere like the 
who did not recognize this ideal, "^eir 
therefore worldly in orientation. Some say 
developed sixty.four kinds of arts and science. 
mJ of lh» mcratur. of 
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Spiritual orientation, however, was not given by making 
every man follow the same way of life but rather by directing 
all ways of life towards the same goal. Society was already 
divided into four castes, and each caste was assigned some 
profession. So the members of any caste could follow only the 
profession assigned to it; and education in that profession 
only was given to them.*® The first three castes were allowed to 
study the Vedas; the fourth was not. Again only the first three 
were allowed to pass through the four stages of life; the fourth 
had to be satisfied with the first two stages only. These res- 
trictions naturally prevented some persons from educating 
themsdves along lines of their own choosing. But surely, 
education for worldly life was not neglected. It received every 
attention and was perfected up to the degree possible at the 
time. 


A modem philosopher of education may ask: How can the 
difierent ways of life of the diSerent castes lead to the same 
goal? How are we to explain the relation between these different 
kmds of activity and sdf-reaiiaation? Such questions did not 
trouble the thinkers of the time. They felt that, if one per- 
formed the duties according to one’s station and caste and 


surrendered his soul to God, one could attain salvation. But one 
may now ask: Should one not pass through the same hierarchy 
of values to realize the hipest value? Should one not be edu- 
cated through the same hierarchy? Answers to these questions 
were given later. They are two; First, the lower castes, through 
mentorioiM action, would be reborn in the bi ghpr castes and 
then attain the highest ideal; and, second, whatever be his 
caste, if man performed his duties according to its require- 
ments and surrendered his sdf to God, he would attain salva- 
tion. This wavering answer may not satisfy us now. But we 
can see that such an answer was a historical and sodological 
reqmr^ent, since otherwise the only alternative left would 
have been to wipe out the lower castes and establirii only one 
^e, which would, of course, mean a castdess society. Freedom 
for th& groups to follow thdr own ways of life re^ed saf e- 
^ards for those who considered themsdves superior, so that 
they ^ght pi^erve then purity. These requi^menfe ne^ 

professions to the difierent 
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groups, which, in their turn, brought about differences in 
education. However, so far as general education for worldly 
hfe IS concerned, the differences do not seem to have been great 
in the case of the first three castes And I might say again that 
even in the methods of spintuai trainmg, the differences were 
later reduced to the nunimum of externals, for when, through 
purdnas, etc. the Vedic spintuai ideal was spread among the 
members of the fourth caste, they took over the ideal with 
enthusiasm and practised penance, austenties, and asceticism 
with even greater zeal than did the orthodox And the orthodox 
did not forbid any caste to acquire worldly education in the 
arts and sciences. 


3. MAN IN JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 

Irdrodtidton: It was m the Upamsadic atmosphere of spintuai 
and social hfe that Jainism and Buddhism made their appearance 
Mahavira and Buddha are sometimes called social reformers, 
but they axe really rehgious reformers Both of them were 
Aryans and had the greatest respect for the word Aryan It 
had no raaal meaning for them, it meant, rather, the noble, 
the subhme The Aryan path was the noble path, and the 
Aryan was one who followed the path to salvation For Jainism, 
anyone is an Aryan who follows the path of absolute non- 
miury" {aJnmsd) , and every student of Buddhism is a^uamted 
with the Buddhist Aryan truths {dryasafyas) If both Jamm 
and Buddhism are Arya Dhaimas, and if ^ 

also IS an Arya Dhaima, then what is the differrace? What « 
common to aU three is the spiritual path of self-r^^hra 
What differentiates the last from the fost two is the 
msistence on the performanM of sacrifices 
householder's hfe, both of which compnsed 
hfe of the time. Although the Vedas preached se ' 
in the Upanisads, 

m this latter respect, both Jainism and Budi^m ^ t ^ 
Veda. For them sdf-reahzation is ^%eed. 

nunciation. Since everyone, irrespective of and 

or sex, IS capable of self-ealixation membem 
castes can become monte and nun ^ Mahawra nor 
distmctions were thus abrogated, ^^t ^ 

AbhtdhinarSiendra. tHe Jama Encydopaadia, 
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Buddha seems to have preached against the caste system in 
the lay society. They seem to be indifierent to it. Both of them 
beheved in transmigration and in rebirth in different castes 
according to one’s actions. The Dhainmapada of Buddhism 
gives a rational interpretation of the ivord Brahmin in ethical 
and spmtual terms, just as, in Chma, Confucius gave a rational 
meanmg of the term 'superior man’. This rationalization must, 
of course, have worked against the idea of privileged burth, 
but no definite attack seems to have been made upon caste as 
such The fact that Buddiiism spread to countries without 


caste systems shows only that it was indifferent, rather than 
antagonistic to the caste system. The interest of Jainism and 
Buddhism was centred mainly in the monastic order. Jainism, 
as it is now found, has no caste system within its fold; but 
its followers allow intermarriages with the third caste of the 
orthodox society,*® and, thus, for practical purposes, have 
became part and parcel of the Hmdu society. 

But why should not everyone become a monk or nun for the 
sake of self-realization? ’^y should the foxuth dsrama be 
restricted to the higher castes only? The adherents of orthodoxy 
gave the answer that the fourth caste was spiritually immature; 
they even drew a distinction between monks of the Brahmin 


caste, monks of the Ksatriya caste, and monks of the Vaisya 
caste. But if a monk is above caste and even above sodety 
itself, why should the distinctions be made? And if everyone, 
at least theoretically and in prmciple, can have self-realizatiom 
and if self-reahzation can be had through penance and aus- 
tenties, then why should the lowest caste or even the untouch- 
able be prevented from practising them? Attainment of worldly 
values may be possible through propitiation of gods through 
sacrifices; but those who do not care for worldly values but 
only for salvation need not and should not perform 
Further, if self-realization is to be the ideal of every man, then 
sacrifices should not be performed, because they lead* men 
astray towards worldly values. Such were the motive and the 
re^omng of Jainism and Buddhism, which turned religion 
into a pure spiritual discipline and encouraged and popu- 
larized monasticism. Those who were previously eittier in- 
vented or discouraged from taking to the life 0/ remmdation 
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took to it with enthusiasm, ajid the niunber of monks and nuns 
swelled b}’- thousands. 

It is indeed wrong to think that there were no monastic 
orders before Buddha and Maharira; indeed, for some inEE^ 
both of them were disdples of non-Buddhist and noa-Jaina 
ascetics. But the restrictions on taking to the monk’s life were 
vei3' great; and men from castes which were forbidden to take 
to that life but did so anyway, were not respected. Further, 
very few women took to it. But Buddhism and Jainism made 
the monastic life highli* respectable and removed caste and 
sex restrictions. Monastic orders, therefore, became popular, 
increased, and even became a bniden to society. Too many 
men and women, who might otherwise have been a great 
asset to societ}', became monks and nuns; and too many 
persons who were unfit for monastic life entered it. The mis- 
sionarv zeal of the monks expressed itself not in the question, 
how manr* have we been able to convert to Jainism or Bud- 
dhism, but in the question, how many have we been able to 
turn into Jaina or Buddhist monks and nuns’ 

Buddhism and Jainism thus shifted the emphass from 
interest in the whole life of man and sodety to interest in the 
monk’s life and sodety. The life of the monk or ascetic was 
induded in the orthodox scheme of life, but generally it was 
meant for the old; and the fourth stage of life was not coi^ 
sidered to be indispensable. The ceremonies at the toe o 
initiation into the fourth stage show that the bes .0 

ofier final oblations to gods and ancestors and to hnnseU ^ 
as if he were dead, at least, for all sodal 
expressive of the sense of sodal and cc^c 
which the Upanisadic Aryans had. But Jaimsni md Bud ' 
‘set all that at naught and freed man from to ^ 

sponsibaity. And only after these ^ 
appearance did the practice of tummg ^ 

into monks and nuns entered the Bndiisni 

However, one important idea which Jm^^d B 
emphadzed is the separation of ^intnd life ^ .^ndox 
and, therefore, the political life _a^. bot tot th ^ ^ 

did not develop the idea 
man. whatever his caste or stage 
but toy considered it to be 

^ngh all four stages. The idea oftofourtha^-««^' 
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natural outcome of the development of inwardness, but was 
assoaated with sodal and cosmic awareness, as expressed in 
the social order of castes and the cosmic order of gods and 
ancestors. But Jainism and Buddhism weakened this awareness 
and intensified inwardness. For these two religions the centre 
of interest was the hie of the monk, whereas for the orthodox 
it was the life of the householder, whidi was regarded as the 
sustainer of the cosmos. For instance. Jainism and Buddhism 
have nothing comparable to Mann’s ethical code or Dharma- 
sastra, giving detailed duties of every lay man and woman — 
a fact which shows that they did not take as much interest in 
the lay society as they did in the monastic order. Scholars 
attribute the disappearance of Buddhism from the place of 
its birth to this very fact: it was confined to monasteries and 
had no roots in society. When monasteries were destroyed or 
when support was withdrawn from them. Buddhism had to 
leave. The pale preachers of compassion had to leave for the 
remote parts of India or for other lands. Jainism would have 
shared this fate, had it not associated itself with the third caste 
and, for many practical purposes, become part and parcel of 
Hinduism. Even now Brahmin priests officiate at Jaina 
marriages. 


But the separation of spiritual life from social hfe had its 
advantages also. Buddhism could spread outside India, be- 
cai^e it did not have to carry with it any set of social laws. As a 
rehgion and philosophy of pure ^iritual disciphne, it could be 
^ted to all social and political forms. This is why Buddhism 
is rehgion par excellence. But this intense inwardness is its 
greatness as well as its weakness. It is its greatness because 
Buddhism could suit all social and pohtical forms. It is its 
weakness becaiue Buddhism could have no roots in any social 
stoctme. For ins^ce, while Buddhism ended in pure pas- 
sivity in India, it is the samurai, the warrior class of Japan 
that accepted and utilized it. It suited the polyandry of Tibet 

contributions 



Man and kts environment. So far as the environment of man 
vmg ra earth goes, the Buddhist conception differs little from 
the Vedic. A Supreme God is not accepted, but all thToSS 
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gods, and the natural forces which they control are accented 
Man IS considered to be a wayfarer, and the way is the wav of 
the developme J of his oivn being towards inwidness Tli is 
the same as tte Upamsadic idea. But Buddhism overem- 

said that man. if he is intent upon 
self-r^ation. need not bother about pleasing gods Ld 
Mcestois To a man of self-reahzation, gods themselves pay 
homage, as they did to Buddha. ^ ^ 

For Jai^m also, man’s environment was the same as that 
Buddhism, it overemphasized mward- 
ness This overemphasis by Buddhism and Jainism naturally 
r^ulted in a condemnation of the world, whether Buddha and 
Mahavira foresaw it or not. 


Scholars differ on the question of whether or not Buddha 
himself condemned the world m strong terms. Mrs Rh}® 
Davids th inks that he did not and that the monks, who came 
later, did it m order to jusbfy their life. But it is difficult to be 
certain about what Buddha himself said.*® Jainism also showed 
and encouraged extreme disregard for the world and its values 
Greater austerity and self-mortification cannot be found m 
any philosophy and religion other than in Jainism In these 
respects, Buddha showed great moderation, although Bud- 
dhism preached that the world is misery. That the world is 
rmsery later crept into the orthodox philosophies also — ^for 
instance, into the Sankhya 

Some scholars beheve that Buddha did not deny the reahty 
of the ultimate self but merely kept silent when the 

question ivas raised His followers, however, mterpreted his 
silence as demal and held that the atman does not exist. WTiat 
one realizes through self-punfication is pure mrJana, some 
nonmovmg mdescnbable essence, which is not the same as the 
psycho-physical being. Jainism, on the other hand, gave a 
positive answer, the object of realization is jvoa in his trans- 
cendent pilnty and glory. For Jainism, also, there is no God , there 
are only gods, who are infenor to the man of self-realization 


Man and evolution: It has already been said that classical 
Indian philosophy does not have the modem scientific con- 
ception of evolution, and that the idea of evolution can be 
traced, if at all, only in the C^aka system and, to a less 
« See the author’s IdeahsUc Thought of India, Uie hist chapter on Buddhism 
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extent, in the atonustic philosophies of the Nyaya and the 
Vaisesika. Only the Carvaka, however, can be regarded ar 
scientific because it starts with pure matter and says that the 
higher forms of reality are due to structural relationships into 
which matenal particles enter- The other two schools intro- 
duce God and the potential state of karma as supervising and 
moving the atoms, and although they say that karma bnngs 
the atoms together, they do not say that higher forms, such 
as life and mind, are also due to karma. The tendency is to 
regard everything — ^matter, life and mind — as produced 
together, and matter and mind as eternal. Mind also is an atom 
or, rather is atomic in size. 

How is man formed according to Jaimsm? Unlike Buddhist 
metaphysics, Jama metaph3rsics did not undergo much change. 
It first classifies the world mto two categones, jiva or spirit 
or soul, and ajiva or matter. Both of them are substances. 
Jainism uses the word jim itself for the atman, saying that the 
atman of the orthodox schools is the jiva itself m its pure 
original state, and that their jlva is the^fua in its impure state. 
The difference is between the pure and the impure. 

The impure pva is bound by matter. Ajiva or matter is of 
various kmds. time, space, motion, rest and atoms. All are 
substances and, except tune, are extended. Even karma is 
conceived as a matenal substance. 


Man IS the fiva bound by matter and assuming the gross 
physical body. In its pure state the Jtva is unbound and omni- 
scient and, though not mfimte, is only a httle less tban infinite. 1 
But then karma enters it and binds it, i.e. gives it a determinate 
form. This entering of karma is said to be due to the avidya 
(ignorance) of the fiva. But how the fivu, which is originally 
pure, becomes ignorant is not known. It is usually said that the 
i^ormce is anadi (begmmngless); then the original nature of 
the jtm must also be ignorant. How and why karma first 
enters the thus remains unexplained. However, this is an 
ultimate problem which no Indian system has been able to 
solve satefactonly. Modem evolutionism may say that the 

matter towards mwardization. Such a theory, howevi woS 
be foreign to the Jaina conception of the 
naJly pure, omniscient, and eternal.® 


** Cjj Uie first SQnkhyaharika 
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Human kanm is the bond that bmds the jwa and the world 
of action. Performing both good and evil actions, the fiva 
goes from birth to birth, assuming various forms and limiting 
itself to the bodies of those forms. In an elephant the pm 
IS as big as the elephant, and in a mosqmto it is as small as the 
mosquito. The atoms constituting the bodies enter the coire- 
spondmg structures. 

The conception of the formation of man found m Buddhism 
is more complex than is that found m Jainism.* Though Bud- 
dhism was at first plurahstic m its metaphysics, it retained from 
the beginnmg a hne of thought which, m the derivation of the 
world from some spiritual principle, is akin tothe Upamsadic. 
The Upanisads derived eveiything from the Atman, The 
Buddhists refused to call the ultimate principle dttmn hut 
.^ntrodna, the indescribable and unmoving, and denved the 
'“^world from it Although m the Hinayana this hne of thought is 
not strong, the Maha3^a emphasized it strongly, and ^ 
impartial reader can see that the Vijnanavadins, one of the 
schools of the Mahayana, conceived it nearly in the s^e 
terms as those of the ^man and the Brahman of the 


Upanisads 

Buddha is said to have preached the four Aryan (noble) 
truths: the world is misery, it has a cause, mise^ j 
stopped, and there is a way for stopping it It « , 

truth that is important for our purpose, for it gives ^ , 

the world, wh.* „ m^ry. Th. 
occaaonahsm or the raoM ^ 

ootofon tor the .pW»tce of the oBeot, .t do^nof o-?;,^ 
effect. They had to develop this occaaonahsm 
doctrme of momentanness Everything in the 
tary. The cause, therefore, being 

t^t m the effect The effect is a de. 

pot is a different existence from the day of tlie 

Yet the effect can come into bemg only ^ as the 

cause. Hence the cause is necessary, but it acts only 

occasion for the effect to appear. HinaySna or the 

coinmott to I sohw^ n«y chapters on Buddhism 
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Understanding causation thus, the Buddhists said that there 
are twelve linlcs in the process of the causation of the world. 
They are Ignorance, Impressions, Initial Consciousness, Body- 
Mmd, Senses, Sense Contact, Sense Expenence, Thirst (Desire), 
Chngmg (to objects). Tendency to be Bom, Rebirth, and Old 
Age and Death Somehow, due to Ignorance {Aviiya), Im- 
pressions {samskdras) are bom. By impressions the Buddhists 
mean inner forces, instincts, latent urges, dispositions, etc. 
Oat of the Impresaons an embryonic consciousness is bom, 
called vijndna] out of it the embr3ronic organism (Body-SIind 
or mnia-rupa) is bom; out of it the six senses (mind also is 
called a sense by the Buddhists); and out of them sense- 
contact is bom and so on. This is how man’s coming into being 
is explained by Buddhism. 

What IS common to the Upanisads and Buddhism is the 
derivation of man from the infinite and ineffable nirv&iy&. 
through ignorance. But the reader can easily notice the im- 
portant difference between the motives behind the derivations. 
The Upanisadic account is that of the lower coming out of the 
higher. The motive here is to exhort man to realize the higher. 
The Buddhist account is that of the derivation of misery. 
The Buddhists are not interested in forms of reality like 
matter, life, mind, reason, and diman-, they are interested in 
showing how misery has come to be. Further, we have to say 
that this derivation is not a strict evolutionary process but a 
psycho-ethical causal process. For instance, we cannot say 
that old age and death come chronologically after rebirth; 
even in the first birth they have to be experienced. 

However, a more evolutionary idea was later adopted by the 
yijfianavadius. They called ultimate reality by the name 
Vqnana jConsaousness, Reason, Mind). It is of two kinds, 
Alayamjtidm. or Storehouse Consciousness, and PrmsrttimjMna, 
or actmty consciousness. It is the latter that transforms itself 
into the \TOrld of man and his environment. But how does 
It arise, if Alayamjndna is the original reality? It arises throueh 

^ '>riginal principle mt 
of which the world comes, and it comes through man, Lmgh 
his mmd and senses. 

Strndnre of the human individual- The Jaina conception of ft- 
, the secboBs on Asanga. Tasnbandhn and the Bhhtatethata school. 
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structure of the human individual is not as clear as + 1 , 

concept of pram (vital principle) 
es not seem to have been given any importance. The Bud 
dhists caU It jivttindnya (sense of hfe) but do not sav much 

constitutes 

man. Mind is of two kinds bhdvamams or the psychic mind and 

IS not very de^. The former, we may say, is the activity of 
consciousness But aU activity is due to karma, which is matter, 
nd IS different from the^io«. Then, if bhavamanas or psychic 
mmd IS a product of karma, it also must be material. If this is 
so, then the only disbnction will be that one is subtler than 
the other For instance, the N3iaya-Vai§esika school main- 
tains that the perceiving sense is different from the physical 
organ But a similar distmction in the case of mind is rare, 
for mmd is always psychic and subtle.*® 

Karma binds the jiva to the material world through false 
knowledge {mtthyddarsaneC), incontinence [amrah), negligence 
{pramdda), passion {kasaya anger, egoity, deceitfulness and 
greed), and action {yoga,*^” that is, takmg in karma which is 
found all round). Instead of burdening the reader with more 
technical terms, I shall give only the central idea of Jaimsm. 
The idea is that karma is the agency that bmds the }iva to 
matter But as already indicated, the idea does not provide 
a satisfactoiy explanation. The whole world is pervaded by 
karma, and the jlva, like a wet cloth takmg in dust from the 
air, takes in karma Accordmg to Jainism, ‘karma is an aggre- 
gate of material particles which are very fine and are im- 
perceptible to the senses ’®® Why should these particles enter 
the pure jiva? If they can enter of their own accord, what is 
there to prevent them from entermg again even after hberation’ 
These questions are raised here only to show the mystery that 
is involved in all explanations which derive man from a higher 
prmciple such as dtman, jlva, mroam, God, or the Brahman. 

But takmg the usual saentific theory of evolution according 
to which man comes out of some matenal elements, we may 

•“ Mr Tatia says that one -writer, Akalanka, equated mams to almaa 
Shtdtes »T! Jttvna Philosophy, p 62 fa (Benares Jaina Cultural Besearcn 

*» This tmrm yoga should not he confused -with the other term which means 
control of mmd, etc for self-realization 

‘"Ml. Mehta Outlines of Jama Philosophy, p il4 (Bangalore J 
Mission Societj', i954)* 
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explain him as a new structural form mto which the elements 
enter. Actually, however, even the scientist cannot tell us why 
the material elements evolve life, and why life evolves conscious- 
ness He finds them in this world, and thinks that the process 
IS natural. Those who derive man and matter from the dtmar. 
may also say that the process is natural. But the difficulty 
now is that, even after hberation. the atman will evolve matter 
and man, because it is natural for it to do so. Or the harmic 
matter of Jainism can enter the pure soul, because it is natural 
for it to do so. However, according to Jainism, the five causes 
(false knowledge, etc.) constitute man. He is the }iva full of 
karmic matter. He has a mind, the five senses, and oi^ans of 
action. 

The Buddhists have given us a clearer conception of the 
constitution of man. He is essentially nirvana, according to aE 
schools of Buddhism; Sunya, according to the Madhyamikas 
(one school of Maha3rana) ; and VijnSna also, according to the 
Vijnanavadins (another school of Mahayana). In addition, 
man is also a pudgala, a psydio-physical person. Somehow, 
through ignorance, the psycho-physicil personality is formed; 
and when it is analysed away, the original nirvana, Sunya, 
or Vijfiana is realized. 

The psycho-physical personality consists of five aggregates 
or skandhas: rupaskandha or the aggregate of matter, veda~ 
ndskandha or the aggregate of feehngs and sensations, 
samjndskandha or the aggregate of ideas, samskdrashandha or 
the^ aggregate of instincts, propensities, impressions, etc. and 
vijndnaskandka or the aggregate of consciousness. The last, 
of course, cannot be the same as the original pure VijnSna of 
the Vijuanavadins. It is a product of pravrttivijndna or active 
consciousness 


The idealistic conception that the senses and fihdr objects 
are correlates and are due to the same elements atga-iTnW the 
subjective and objective forms seems to be common to most 
of the Indian schools We saw it m the semi-mytholoaical ex- 
planarions of the Upanisads. Jainism and Buddhisni do not 
^ *^^ve assumed it. In the 

experience, for instance. 
Buddhism correlated the senses to their objects. The bases of 

and then objects. In the semi-mythological and semi-phEoso- 
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verv little infS ; S, Ja^m, Buddhism shoived 

u^e organ of Me. The reason seems to be that both scho4 

S'hns^Sun ““ become than intt 

wnat He is. The Upanisads gave equal thought to both pro- 

assumed^ 

1 , Buddhism, which built up theu ethico-rehgioi 
foundation. Much of Jainism^and 
BuddMsm cannot be understood without assuming the mvtho- 
^caZ and philosophical atmosphere created by the Vedas 
^ ^d^^^ rebels against the Veda, they axe daughters of the 


Bud^sm also accepted the doctrine of kanm and said 
that the soul is bom again and again according to it. The 
world IS a world of karma, and there must have been the 
gumption that the aggregates {skavdftas) come together when 
impelled by the latent forces of karma, which produces the 
samskaras (impressions) But Buddhism did not beheve, hke 
Jainism, that karma is a material substance pervading the 
whole world and entenng the soul somehow 
One pomt needs to be clanhed before dosmg this section The 
Vijnanavadms among the Buddhists called the highest reahty 
by the name Vijnana Generally the word is translated as nund 
and also as consciousness. Other Sanscrit terms used are manas 
and ciUa Now, accordmg to classical Sanscrit, none of these 
words means the dtman. The orthodox schools explain vijiiam 
and citta as reason and manas as mmd, as we saw in esplaiiung 
the categones of the Katha Upamsai, both are lower than the 
dtman. But Asahga, one of the Vijnanavadms, used the word 
dtman also for vtjddna We may therefore say that the 
Vijnanavadms approached the Upanisadic conception of the 
dtman in their own way, although the words they used created 
some confusion. The Vedantins thought that the reahty as 
conceived by the Vijfianavadms was lower than theirs, but the 
VijnanavSdins held that it was as high as that of the Vedantins 
and better conceived than theirs It seems to me that the 


*• See JdeahsUc Thought of India, Secbon on Asanga 
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quarrel between the two schools was due to each giving the 
usual and popular meanings to the terms of the other. 


Life’s ideal: The reader does not have to be told now about 
life’s ideal according to Jaimsm and Buddhism It is the 
realization of the essential reahty withm man, and becoming 
one with it. By the time of the Upamsads, according to all 
schools of philosophy, both orthodox and heterodox, the ideal 
was to nse above the world of action. Only the Mimamsakas 
hesitated to accept the ideal for a time; but later they also 
followed smt, though insisting that rising above action was 
possible only by performing right action. This is the teaching 
of the Bhagavadgtld also. The Bhagavata^^ also says: The Veda 
which speaks of imperceptible entities teaches immature 
minds; it teaches them to perform actions only to be freed 
from actions. The Vdcaspatya Encyclopeedia quotes from 
Bhrgu to the effect that action preached by the Veda is of two 
kinds, aiming outwards and aiming inwards, but both are 
actions. All this teaching is the teaching of the way of action 
{karvmnarg(£\ for the realization of the Supreme Being. But 
Buddhism and Jaimsm overstressed life above action; and 
their doctnnes gave nse to the idea that action is detrimental 
to salvation. This view entered the orthodox schools also. If 


man is to nse above action, why should he perform action at 
all? 'Die life of the monk, therefore, became the ideal. 

Jainism, as a consequence of its theory that man is the jlva. 
mto which karmic matter entered, exhorted him to get rid of 
kanm. As a pMosophy of life, it gives the following concepts 
or categories, jiva (soul), ajiva (matter), dsrava (inflow of karmic 
matter), batvlha (bondage), samvara (stopping the inflow), 
mrjara (decaying or eshausting the accumulated karma through 
penance, etc.), and nwksa (salvation). 

For separating the jiva from karma, Jainism exhorts mar^ 
to practise three methods: right views, right knowledge, and 

interpreted as right faith 
(^^a) b^i^e one can be taught tight knowledge through 
iJd! + Imowledge IS graspmg things as they are and 

leads to right conduct, for one who knows the truth can act 
to It. Eight condool i, of flvo 

“XI. Ill, 44 

"Utnsswanu TMvSrthasatra. 1 t (Mysore. Govt. BraacH Ftess, 1944), 
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in]uiy), saiya (truthfulness), asieya- (non^eahng), IraJimacarya 
(cdebacy), and apangraJta (non-acceptance of gfts, etc) The 
monk has to observe all the five stnctly. He has of course to 
have right views and nght knowledge also The householder 
also is expected to observe all but is allowed some latitude 
But the ideal life remains that of the monk 
Buddhism advocated a similar ideal of life Man is a product 
of Ignorance and karma and so must get over them He wrongl}' 
thinks that he is the same as the psycho-ph3?sical peisonahty 
{puigcda), formed out of the five aggregates He can know the 
truth about his essential nature by analysmg the aggregates 
away Buddhist philosophy and psychology showed great 
acuteness m this analysis. However, the Buddhist schools 
differed from each other in them answers to the question, 
What is the remainder after this analysis? To be sure, all said 
Nirvana But what is the nature of nirvana^ The Madhyamilcas 
said It IS Nothing, Void, Sunya, which is neither positive nor 
negative The Vijnanavadins said It is the highest Vijfiana 


jr Consciousness, 

The way to the highest realization was pomted to by Buddha 
IS the eight-fold noble path, which is the fourth of the fom 
loble truths It consists of nght views, right resolve, nght 
ipeech, right conduct, nght hvehhood, nght 
nindfulness, and right concentration of imnd {samddhi) AU 
the eight may be foUowed by the householders also but are 
nainly meant for the monk. By practismg them, laymen anu 
aywomen rise in the path, but ultunately they have to become 
nonks and nuns. The path to mrvana is highly etb^, m tne 
sense of absolute self-control-control “f 

speech. But this self-control is not enough: bghest land ot 

;Lcentration and self-analysis are needed for 

So far as ethics is concerned. Buddhism and Jai^ 
phasized subjective self-control to.the utoost.^t n m ^ 
Llf-expression through right acfavity. Activity h^ i^M^^ 
transcended; and this transcendence k ^ of Sve 

.rdividuahty as such is transcended f ^ 

individuahty is an ideal common to ^st ^ the in 
schools But It need not alwa^ This, 

and after death activity, for consider 

however, is not the important pomt PMosW i 
the soul as contmuously existmg m this life and m 
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All great religions postulate life after death, although they 
differ in their views about its nature. They take death as part 
of the process of a soul’s life. When the essence of man is under- 
stood as transcending this process, then transcendence of 
activity as an ideal follows. But we have also to note that man, 
so long as he is man, has to lead a life of action, and that a 
radical apphcation of the ideal may do violence to his nature. 

The ideal of salvation was preached by Jainism and Buddhism 
wth missionary zeal, and the latter propagated it beyond India. 
In India this ideal was a supplementary to what already 
existed. But because it could be distinguished and separated 
from other ideals. Buddhism could carry it to other lands and 
engraft it on the life of the communibes. However, those 
commumbes in India that took to the ideal solely and seriously 
lost their bearing to the life of this world and its ideals, and 


when the monastenes disappeared. Buddhism waned away. 

But Buddhism has a lesson and a problem for the modem 
world On the one hand, we say that religion should be divorced 
from pohbcal and soaal bfe, and we welcome the separabon 
of polibcal and rehgious headships, on the other hand, we 
mamtain that spintuality should be expressed in social and 
polibcal msbtubons. For both the East and the West, this 
problem is an acute one. I mention it here, because of its 
parbcular relevance to Buddhism, but shall discuss it in the 
concluding chapter 

The missionary zeal of Buddhism rose so high that it resulted 
in the Bodhisattva ideal The Bodhisattva is a man of realiza- 
bon. who postpones his own salvation (nirum^ and works 
m the world until all the living bemgs obtain their salvation 
Ihis IS a pecuhmly Mahayamst ideal. The Bodhisattva prac- 
ses svs. paratmtds. A pdramita is a virtue earned to the utmost 
peak of perfection. They are. ddnapdramitd or the virtue of 
^anty, sUaparamitd or the virtue of character. hsanUparamitd 
r me virtue of forbearance, vlryapdmmttd or the virtue of 
exertion, dhydna.pdra.tnttd or the virtue of meditation, and 
M or the virtue of knowledge.®* The Mahayana, 

him tort?’ 

tS wal^f 1 V® orthodox idea of 

way of knowledge leading to salvation or jMnamdrga 

for details (edited by la 
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“ ^«»”""»'S« »■» ^«afa of ao p„ro way of 

Sometimes these perfect virtues are given as ten chantv 
r* knowledge, exertion, forbetanw 

and disinterestedness' 
other contexts they are given as the six above plus tactful- 

of mmd, and general knowledge 
^ of ttese virtues have to be practised to perfection Often 
tte perfection advocated seems to be an excess But only in 
Its excess do we find the pecuhanty of a rehgion or philosophy, 
^msm, for instance, preached non-injury to excess, and 
th&t is the reason why we identify the ideal of non-injuiy 
^wth Jainism. Almost all rehgions preached the ideal, but did 
not carry it to its logical extreme, as Jamism ±d The reader 
may note that non-mjury is not a separate virtue for Bud- 
dhism, but we may say that it is the highest pdramtld for 
Jamism. 


It seems that by about the second century a.d several paths 
leading to salvation were recognized and formulated Buddha 
himself made marga or path one of the four Aryan truths. 
But he explained it only as the eight-fold noble path and did 
not give it a name Other schools took up the idea, and each 
distinguished the path it preached from those of the others, 
and gave them names. Of the paths thus recognized karma- 
mdrga or the way of action, bhakttmarga or the way of devotion 
and jiidnmnarga or the way of knowledge became important 
They will be explained m the sequel. 


Influence of faimsm and. Buddhism on religions traditions' 
Jamism and Buddhism spread very qmckly throughout India 
The orthodox tradition recognized the ideal of sannySsa 
(renimaation), but did not encourage too many people to 
take to it. This tradition msisted also that man should first 
pass through the earher stages of hfe and thus excluded the 
majonty, which consisted of the fourth caste, from the fourth 
stage. But Jaimsm and Buddhism removed these restnctions 
The general masses, who had been eager to know about this 
•* Sec Idealtslie Thought 0/ Mia, Sccbon on Asanga 
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life and had been prevented from knowing it, therefore wd- 
comed Jauusm and Buddhkm. Monastic hfe came to be 
admired, and the orders of monks and nnns increased. So long 
as enthusiasm was high, the compassionate hfe of Buddha and 
the austere hfe of Mahavira were strictly adhered to; and the 
life of the orthodox, which did not exclude worldly enjoy- 
ments or performance of worldly duties, must have been 
looked down upon as imspintual and misguided. Because of 
the Jaina influence, many orthodox Brahmins had to give up 
meat and become strict vegetarians. It is not known definitely 
whether or not there were orthodox monastenes, like the 
Buddhist and the Jaina — ^there were indeed dSmmas or hermi- 
tages run by sages who were householders—before Sankara; 
there were perhaps a few, though no big ones. But regular 
orthodox monastenes began to play an important role in the 
soaal hfe of the country after Safikara, who divided India into 
four parts and gave one monastery to each.®* 

Both the religions agam intensified the mward outliok of 
man. The aim of hfe is the realization of spiritual mwardness. 
One who IS after worldly values is outward-looking and there- 
fore cannot realize the true nature of spirit. Self-control along 
soaaliy prescribed channels and positive ethical virtues, there- 
fore, were re-interpreted as stepping stones to detachment 
from the world. Buddha, indeed, preached against unnecessary 
austenties and self-mortification. He had practised them and 
had discovered their uselessness. Yet he popularized the life 
of the monk. Mahavira, on the other hand, practised and en- 
couraged both self-mortification and the hfe of the mnnl r How 
can a man who is pursuing worldly values be spiritual? This 
was a common question raised by the people, and a negative 
an^er was nnphed. The orthodox tradition, particularly the 
Mmamsa school of Jainurn, which at first preached that the 
^ormmce of positive duties was the highest aim of life 
had to fight hard agamst the new teaching. The tendencv to 
subOTdmate its philosophy to that of the VedSnta, which wL 
patly n^uencM by Buddhism in its monistic interpretations 
bec^e strong. But the influence of Buddhism on t£ Vedanta 
IS stronger than that of Jainism ® vedanta 

phlo^Thy, rt ^ 

» rn'eST" bl" 01 a. 
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devdopment The earlier schools were mostly plurahstic and 
were mainl}’’ concerned with ethics of sdf-discipline to 

absolute detachment and nirvana They ivere also mdividual- 
istic, and for this reason, the Hinayana w'as also called Khadg- 
aj^ana or the Vehide of the Rhinoceros, because the rhinoceros 
is an animal hving and momng alone. Salvation was for the 
indimdual, not for the whole world The ideal was called the 
ideal of Arhatship or Pratyekabuddahood. The Arhat or 
Pratyekabuddha is an indiiddualist, carmg only for his omi 
salvation. And it is his creed that all cannot become Buddhas 
or one with the Buddha-prindple. As agamst this doctrme, the 
Slahaj'anists hdd that all could become Buddha, the perfect 
transcendental pnnaple. They formulated the ideal of the 
Bodhisattva who, though perfect, would not enter mnana 
until all hving beings were saved By that time Buddha became 
identified with the alI-per\Tidmg reahty tow'ards w-bich all 
li\Tng beings w-ere attracted, ]ust as, according to Anstotie, 
all things are attracted towards God. Thus the essential nature 
of Buddha became similar to that of the Brahman of the 
Upamsads The Hina5mna called the ultimate reahty nitySm, 
and silnya (the immoving and the wid) The Mahayana 
accepted both the terms and used them to describe the idtoate 
Buddha nature, which became monistic, hemg the same for^ 
The Buddha nature is the origm of the world, and mto it m 
world returns w'hen it is perfected The ^ 

it siinya onl3'. because it was deimid of all deterramations 
But the Vi3fikavadms said that there must be consaoi^^ 
in It in order to know that it W’as devoid of all determinations, 

and called it Vijnana also. , hnth 

I have said elsewhere*’ that the ° 

siinyi. and mnyd are the same, that ^ 

used the word vidyd also, and that we fin ? 

given fiit in the f * 
connotation is that the worW is 

existent, nor both, nor neither. Je ^l/teacher, 

Uterature is earUer than Sankmm ^""“^Advamtins 

Gaudapada. we have to conclude 

who took over the connotation from to the 

ideal 

Buddhists, IS to know that the essence or ui 
.1 See Miattsuc Thought of Indio, pp io9 and 
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exKtence nor non-existence. Again, the word sitnya was in- 
corporated even by the Saiva and the Vaisnava schools, 
although they used it for a reality lower than the highest 
For these two schools, however, it is not the logical con- 
notation that IS important but the stage of experience which 
the meditator on the Brahman reaches. The sUnya is a stage of 
expenence without any form whatever, and is absolutely in- 
determinate According to Saivism, it is a stage of latent urges, 
which are not yet active. According to Vaisnavism, it is a stage 
when Visnu is about to create the world but has not yet started 
creation. It is similar to the causal body {kdrmasanra) of the 
Advaitms and also to the creative power of Isvara when the 
latter is stiU mactive. According to these schools, there is a 
reahty which is still higher than the Sunya, and which can be 
realized by carrying meditation further. All these concepts 
ran be traced to the prmciple of Avyakta (Unmanifest) given 
in the Katha Upamsad. 

The Buddhist Vijnanavadins maintained that Vijnana is 
higher than Sunya. But here also the orthodox gave the popular 
meaning to the word v^jMna, that of reason, and treated it as 
lower than the Brahman. These differentiations were made to 
justify the position and superiority of each. But Asahga®® 
called Vijnana both Sat (Existence) and Atman, and the path 
leadmg to self-reahzation he called yUdnamarga or the way of 
knowledge Many scholars beheve that Gaudapada, the grand- 
teacher of Sankara, was greatly influenced by the Vijnana- 
vadins, and some scholars even mamtam that he was once a 
Buddhist who later became a Vedantin. The debt of Vedanta 
to Buddhism has not yet been properly assessed, but it seems 
to be very great I feel that it is difiicult to deny that the 
mer development of the Uparasadic thought owes much to 
Buddhism, just as Buddhist Mahayana owes much to the 
ongmal Upamsadic ideas Only sectanan bias can deny mutual 


disappearance of Buddhism 
irom the land of its birth are important to notice iii an essav 

rdeahshe Thought of 266 
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few who were willing to fight Life was badly enervated. 
Secondly, the Buddhists founded a large number of huge 
monasteries; and the best and the ablest men and women 
became monks and nuns. Society was the poorer and weaker 
for it. The great kingdom of Magadha was so full of monas- 
teries that it came to be called Bihar, the land of mJidras or 
monastenes. In the third place, the monkish ideal provided 
an opportunity even for those who merely wanted to escape 
the responsibilities of life to enter the monastenes, although 
ethically and intellectually they were unfit for the hfe of 
the monk, Onruption thus entered monasteries, and they 
became a burden upon society, which detenorated economi- 
cally, politically and morally. These effects have to be pointed 
out m a study of man m order to gauge the effects of one-sided 
and unbalanced spirituality on the life of the individual and 
of society. In the fourth place, Buddhist philosophy, through 
free self-development, approached the Vedinta very closely 
and was easily absorbed. Buddhism could then give no jusb- 
fication for separate existence. In order to resusatate zest and 
vigour of life, Kumarila started his attack from the side of 
the Mimamsa and its philosophy of action, and Sankara did 
so from the side of the Vedanta and its philosophy of salvation. 
Both belonged to about the eighth centuiy. The decbne ot 
Buddhism started. 


Educaiion- Education for Buddhism and Jainism, as for the 
orthodox schools, was meant to enable man to 
highest within him. But for the orthodox tradition, the “ 
had a positive value, it was man's trainmg ground, and he 
to learn how to utilize the world We may even sa,y th^or 
the early Rgvedic Aryans, education 
man how to enjoy the values of tos worM ^ 

^This is dearly reflected m the Mimamsa n'ticde 
bachelors, who remam rehgious students m orf ^ _ .enters 

Lt lack of vmkty •"Even Ut«, ^ “Shat the 
preached salvation and nsmg above action, they 
fded could he .ttamed only ttonsh J 

Onental Senes, Baroda, 1933)- 
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passing throu^ all four stages of life would consequently 
give little or no importance to training for worldly life. An 
explicit social orientation to education can be found only in the 
orthodox tradition, provided we allow that society could be 
understood as cosmic, consisting of gods, ancestors, sages, and 
ordinary men. 

The orthodox system of education was centred not in monas- 
teries but mpdthasdlas or schools, and in dsramas or hermitages. 
In both, the pupil had to live with the teacher. The word 
hermitage may give the idea that they were run by monks. 
But they were not. They were run by sages, most of whom were 
regular housdhiolders with families. The sons of both the rich 


and the poor went to the same schools and hermitages, and 
studied what they wanted. The study of the nature of the 
Brahman was, of course, considered to be the highest. But all 
arts and sciences useful for society were taught. The itlpal of 
education can be understood from what may be regarded as 
the convocation address given by the teacher to the pupil 
in the Taittirlya Upamsad,^^ after the pupil finished his 
studies. The address insists upon four injimctions: Speak the 
truth; Do your duty {dkarma) to gods, ancestors, and sages; 
Do what is useful, and Do not miss the opportunity of becoming 
great. No one can say that this is an ascetic ideal of education. 


The Jama and the Buddhist systems of education, like the 
Christian system of education in the Middle Ages, centred in 
monasteries, for which initiation and traiumg of monks and 
nuns were primary and of lay men and women were secondary. 
Certainly, in the Buddhist umversities worldly arts and sdences 
were ta^ht, but the whole system of education was geared to 
monastic life and not to worldly life. The Jaina centres of 
^ucation do not seem to be as renowned as the Buddhist; 
but both were equally monastic, ’ 

In ttis chapter, it is possible to give only the central idea of 
^ pMosophy of education, hut not the methods used by the 
OTthodox and the heterodox institutions.®* On the highest 
meal both the orthodox and heterodox agreed. But the ortho- 
dox insisted that the world and its values had to he utilized 

«l, II 
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positively in the training of man. The MmSmsa tradition 
completely affirmed man and human values. 

Let me interpret in my own way Dewey's remark that the 
test of every philosophy hes m its theory of education If the 
remark means that every philosophy must be consistent with 
its theory of education, then the Jama and the Buddhist 
philosophies and their theones of education are consistent with 
each other. Once morality is interpreted as self-control onented 
towards detachment from hfe and attachment to the supreme 
goal of salvation, education becomes moral and psychological 
tr aining m sclf-disophne, and the Jama and Buddhist monastic 
education worked this out systematically and thoroughly. But 
the orthodox theories of education also are consistent with 
their philosophies 

Dewey, however, may have had somethmg else m mind, 
when he used the word test How does a theory of education 
test a philosophy^ By its human usefulness, social and in- 
dividual. If this IS the test, then the heterodox theories fail, 
for by human usefulness they do not understand worldly 
usefulness but usefulness for salvation only. The orthodox 
theory, on the other hand is, on the whole, mdusive of 
whole hfe of man; it is both this-worldly and other-worldly 
Histoncally the effects of Buddhism and Jamism on life have 
not all been favourable. Yet their tedmique of spmtual dis- 
ciphne is one of the highest I am mdmed to think that as tar ^ 
the theory of education of the common man is “nreme^ 
they have added Uttle to the orthodox tradition. But 
certamly have intensified the traimng of the monk and the nun 
and have made it more systematic and thorough 


4. MAN IN THE EPICS 
One finds m the epics a more 

of his hfe, thought, and acbon-and of ^o be 

world than m the schools, because the epics 

systematic, but give aU s:sretems of not permitted 

L the epics are meant for those also who gx- 

to read the Vedas, and so for every person, * ^ ^ for 

plained every aspect of life. They ^ get, they 

Sie man mtent upon renunaation, of which aU 

are unlike the Upanisads and the Brahmas^ . 
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the Vedantic S3retems grew. Though the3’' contain philosophical 
expositions also, they are not classed as philosophical literature, 
but rather as popular hterature. They are popular expositions 
of the Aryan way of life,* 

Because of the suitabflity of teaching the Aryan ideal through 
epics, the Jainas and the Buddhists also composed them. But 
there seem to be more Jama epics than there are Buddhist; 
perhaps some of the Buddhist epics are lost. The Jainas, for 
mstance, re-wrote the Mdhabharata in which they extolled 
their own teachmgs. 

So far as the philosophy of man and the world is concerned, 
we find in the epics almost ail that is found m the systems. 
But since the epics are addressed to all people, they preach 
mostly the life of action [karmayoga). Now and then they 
preach also the way of devotion (bhaktiyoga) and the way of 
knowledge {jMnayoga). Of the three, there is more emphasis 
on the first two; for performance of duties and devotion and 
self-surrender to God are more suitable to ordinary men than 
is the way of knowledge, which depends greatly on self-effort 
and sdf-analysis. 

By about the first century B c. or A.D., the controversy over 
the way of action, the way of devotion, and the way of know- 
ledge may have taken a definite shape. A possible split between 
the way of action and the way of knowledge is implicit in the 
Veda itself, if we take all four parts together. After the rise of 
Jainism and Buddhism, which rejected the whole of the Veda 
but accepted the ideal preached by the Upanisads, namely, 
salvation by removing one’s ignorance and obtaining know- 
ledge of the Supreme, the gap between the two ways must 
have been widened. The orthodox also were influenced by the 
spht, for later we find it in the Advaita of Saflkara, who preached 
the way of knowledge and gave a low place to the way of 
action 


Meanwhile, by about the first century B.C., Saivism and 
Vaisnavism became active. The cults of these two religions are 
indeed as old as the Vedas. But the Agamas, which are the mg in 

minted already, there vrere epics even during Vedic tunes 
But they are lost The available ejacsie all of a later 
avaaable,^ongs perhaps to 

have been later mteipolataons and additions The story of 
position IS ^ satlier than that of the MahSbhSrala, but its com- 
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source of their inspiration, are of a later penod Their langnagp 
is classical, not archaic. Vaiaiavism is based on the Pan- 
caratra Agamas, and Saivism on the Pasupata Agamas, 
Vaisnavism, on the whole, preached the way of devotion or 
bJtakitmdrga, but Saivism preached also the way of knowledge 
or jUdbamdrga. 

Now, rehgion is meant for the general run of mankind, and 
so the majority of people among the Hindus are either Saivas 
or Vasnavas Those who follow the Vedic tradition alone are 
fewer m number and are called Smartas. The epics or purdnas 
are written either from the Saiva or Vaisnava point of view 
That the epics are treated as accessones to the Veda indicates 
that they jJso were accepted by the Vedic tradition as a neces- 
sary means for propagating the Vedic ideal. This means that the 
Vedic tradition accepted all the three ways— action, devotion 
and knowledge — ^as rehable ways leading to salvation. 

But there came a time when the followers of each began to 
claim superiority over the others. Controversies started, 
reconciliations and syntheses also were attempted Some 
preached both knowledge and action, some preached devotion 
and action, and the others preached all the three 

We can present here only the general differences Wen 
once salvation as the highest ideal was accepted by the Mimosa 
also, the tendency to subordinate action either to knowled^ 
or to devotion became strong. The Mimamsa, however, did not 
and could not follow this trend but maintained that s Jvation 

was possible only through action. Salvation w^ “fflrouah 
the world of action, stiff it could be mached only toon# 
action. All the ethical codes, like that of Manu, accepted 
Debts to gods, to ancestors, and to sag^c^ 
hack without the desire for anything m return as 
then action leads to salvation But if the Pnyinra “ 
with some desire for wealth or enjoyment, one has to be 

bom and salvation cannot be had. treat 

Both the way of devotion and the way of kno g 

former treats the means ^ that one should mquire 

who preached the way of devotion, salvation— 

into the nature of the Bnitoan w ^ tv*® rjih^ma) as 
Sdy after understandmg the nature of duty 

.. Commentary on the first Brahmasatra 
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given by the Vedas. But Sahkara said that one could inquire 
into the nature of the Brahman the moment one felt detach- 
ment from the world.®* So the way of knowledge does not 
treat active life as even necessary, though its usefulness for 
producmg detachment {vairdgya) is recognized. 

The way of knowledge is generally preached by those philo- 
sophies that accept the ult im ate identity of the inward essence 
of man with the Supreme Reahty. Devotion needs distinction 
between the devotee and the object. Absolute identity cannot 
allow such distinction. Since the nature of the Supreme Reality 
IS knowledge, the way of knowledge is the highest for those 
who accept absolute identity. So long as the identity is not 
reahzed, the distinction lasts and devotion becomes helpful. 
Devotion can be practised by surrendering one’s individual 
self and its activities, without refrainmg from activity. When 
action thus is surrendered to God, devotion increases. That is 
why the Bhagavadgita, which is part of the epic Mahdbhdrata, 
preaches self-less action or, more literally, desire-less action 
\m§kdmakartna). Desire involves egoity, but m self-less action 
man works only as an mstrument of God. 

to 

and maintain that it can be realized only through devotion, 
which is an aspect of love. One who is devoted to a person 
always makes the latter an object of continual knowledge 
without break, ]ust as a woman deeply m love ivith a man 
always has him m nund. So devotion is a kind of knowledge, 
which, as a contmual and uninterrupted flow, is higher than 
knowledge as such, which is but mtemuttent and rbang^ri ^ 
Such devotion to the Supreme marks the state of salvation and 
permits the distinction between the devotee amt flis object. 
To achieve this end, action is necessary in this world. T.ifg 
necessarily involves action, which must support devotion. 
But it can support devotion only if it is surrendered to the 
Supreme The followers of the way of devotion maintain 
the Bhagavadgita preaches the way of devotion 

These three ways are also called yogas, kannayoga, hhaktiyoga 
and jMnayoga. Yoga means joining and by extention, the 
joimng of the finite spirit with the Supreme Sprnt. Later 
the word came to mean the method that leads to such joining! 

"ibid 
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often developed by Patkali^ 

It jfralf It from the other foms 

fhf ? S Its phifosophy IS similar to thaUf 

he Sankhya whidi ^ be discussed later. It was Toughl 
that salvation could be had by complete control of the vftal 
proc«ses and. as a result, what is called Hatha Yoga was 
developed. By practising it man obtains salvation by a rort of 
mr ie force. Next, the Saidas developed Laya Yoga or the 
technique of completely dissolving one’s ego m the Supreme 
Being through control of nervous plexus There is Raia Yoga, 
which IS practically the same as Patanjala Yoga, but pracbsed 
by one who is cunous about the mysteries of the inner Spirit, 
^en there is Mantra Yoga or the yoga leading to salvation 
through uttenng inaiUras or sacred syllables. Lastly, there is 
the cunous Au^adha Yoga or medical yoga, for some persons 
thought that salvation could be had by talang some herbs or 
other drugs For instance, some thought that mercury ivas the 
origin of the world and that by makmg one’s body full of it, 
one could attam salvation. However, such views had veiy 
little populanty and were ridiculed Of all these yogas. Mantra 
Yoga and Patanjala Yoga are accepted now only as aids All 
yogas have their own philosophies. Mantra Yoga beheves that 
the Sound (or Sabda) Brahman is the first evolute out of the 
Supreme Brahman, that all sacred syllables are forms of that 
Supreme Sound (Logos, Word), and that one can reach the 
Supreme Brahman through the Sound Brahman 
But there are still other forms of Yoga The doctrine of the 
Sound Brahman, for example, developed mto the philosophy 
of music, which is called the Yoga of the Nada (Sound) 
Brahman The notes of music, when properly ordered, re- 
flect the transcendental sound of the Nada Brahman So music 


became not merely an art of enjoyment but also a Yoga for 
self-realization. Then the idea that, if the Brahman is sat, 
cit and ananda (existence, consaousness and bliss) and can be 
realized through knowledge, it might also be reahzable through 
bhss (as found m the human enjoyment of sensual pleasures) 
struck some thinkers, and they tned to develop techniques 
for sublimating sensual pleasures and a corresponding phuo- 
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sophy of salvation. This philosophy is found in some Tantnc 
works, but is condemned by many thinkers. 

Of all the Yogas the most respected are Karmayoga, Bhakti- 
yoga and Jnanayoga. The Yoga of Patanjali, Hatha Yoga, 
and Mantia Yoga are accepted by most only as aids. The 
epics advocate the first three, whereas the ethical codes ex- 
plam and advocate mainly Karmayoga. 

Regardmg educational ideals, the epics do not contain any- 
thmg which cannot be found in the Vedas and the schools. 
But we must not forget that the epics are meant only to propa- 
gate the doctrines of the Veda 


5. MAN IN THE ORTHODOX SCHOOLS AND SYSTEMS 

IntroducUon It may be mentioned here that the Indian 
systems of philosophy did not grow out of each other but, 
startmg more or less simultaneously, developed through 
mutual cnticism and danfication of concepts. One should, 
therefore, not thmk that the Vedas came first, then Buddhism 
and Jainism, then the epics, and then the schools. The inam 
schools— -Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimamsa and 
Vedanta— are nearly as old as the Upanisads. Their aphonsms 
{siitras) may have been composed between 400 b c. and a.d. 
400. It is difficult to fix their dates; but the logical nature of 
the development of the schools may be mdicated. 

The early Rgveda is assigned to approximately 2000 b.c. 
Its ideas were superposed on the Mohenjo-Dare culture and 
thought, which is assigned to some time between 3000 b c. and 
4000 B.c. The sacrifiaal and activistic rdigion and thought of 
the Rgveda became blended with some of the inward forms of 
refagion and thought of the earher culture, which may have 
impressed on tte Aryan mind the significance of the inward 
elements contained m the Rgvedic religion itself and brought 
them mto prommence. The result was the Upanisads, wSch 
Identified the reahty withm man with the reality wthout Of 
them, the Brhaddranyaka Upamsad, which is generaUy assigned 
to the ninth century b c., is the earliest. ^ ^ 

Then, since the Upamsads preached the necessity of trans- 
ren^ or action and the Brahmanas the necessity of 
perfo^ng It according to their injunctions, a spht appeared in 
the Vedic teaching itself and two schools of thought arose 
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or ^ -‘“O’ 

thooghte of the two^d «» 

Dltarniasutras, which js also caiw’ composed lus 

RaHar 3 Y»r,o r. j , Called Mtmamsasiitras, and 

Vf^/T 7^ coi^osed his Brafmasiitras, which is also called 
r* ^‘luired into the nature7fc« 

nature of the 

the Supreme Spirit. Such, bnefly, is the nature of 
the of the two Vedic systems of thought. 

are thought-the Upanisads 

Vedanta, because they form the endmg part of 
the Ved^evdoped further. Vedanta means not oidy the 
Upanisads but also the systems of philosophy based on them 
1 have mentioned already that, besides the Vedas, another 
clMS of sacred literature, caUed the Agamas arose Many 
scholars say that it grew out of the Vedas, but a few hold that 
1 IS an mdependent devdopment In any case, it is later than 
me Vedas. The Agamas are mainly of two lands Saiva or 
Pasupata. and Vaisnava or Pancaratra; but a third is added, 
namdy, Sakta The first makes Siva identical with the Brahman 
of the Upanisads, and the second gives that high place to 
Vifflu. The third, although accepting the Brahman generally 
^ ^ Vi^nu, emphasizes the importance 

of Salcti or the energy aspect of the Godhead, considering it to 
be the feminme aspect. The Brahman has to produce the 
world out of itsdf and yet be unaffected by the act of pro- 
duction How can this be possible^ It is possible only if the 
Brahman creates the world through its Salcti or mysterious 
energy. Without Salcti, the Brahman is mcapable of creation. 
We are directly in contact with Salcti, and through Salcti 
only can we realize the Brahman. 

The Agamas, therefore, cannot treat Sakti, which is an 
essential part of the Brahman, as unreal. The world, therefore, 


is real Furthermore, as the creator of the world, as an agent, 
the Brahman becomes a person and an object of devotion and 
worship. The Saktas make Sakti the wife of the Brahman and 
worship her. The Agamas thus satisfied the general human urge 
for devotion and worship. But since the Supreme Person is 
identified ivith the Brahman of the Upanisads the followers 
of the Agamas found it necessary to remterpret the Upanisads 
and the Brahmasiitras in confomuty with their own thconcs 
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There arose, therefore, several systems of the Vedanta as 
e3g)ounded through commentaries. Sankara and Bhaskara 
alone among the commentators did not utilize the Agamas; 
all others did. And all the others whose commentaries are now 
available are later than Sahkara. The works of the earlier 
commentators are not available. Thus, after the period of the 
Sutras or aphonsms, there comes the penod of commentaries, 
lasting until the fifteenth century a.d. 

But, alongside the mam Vedic tradition of the Mimamsa 
and the Vedanta, there were other philosophical traditions, 
both orthodox and heterodox The heterodox traditions are 
Jamism and Buddhism. The mdependent orthodox traditions 
are orthodox in the sense that they did not reject the Vedas 
as a scriptural authority. However, they did not accept either 
the ICmamsa or the Vedanta metaphysics, but thought about 
man and the world independently and accepted the Vedas 
wherever it suited them to do so. Such schools are the Nj^ya., 
Vaisesika, Sa6kh3?a, and Yoga. 

The Carvaka is really heterodox in an extreme sense, in that 
it accepted neither ethics nor soul, nor God, nor the Veda. 
But it is said to have been propounded by Brhaspati, the 
orthodox pnest of gods, in ordm- to mislead the demons. The 
orthodox tradition has respect for the founder of the school 
but not for his philosophy. Another view is that it was ex- 
pounded by Loka, after whom the school came to be called 
Lo^yata. This is a purely matenahstic and Epicurean school. 

All these schools have their sutras or aphorisnis, ■which may 
have been composed during the same period, sometime between 
400 B c and 400 A.D. But the ideas may have been earher; 
whereas some interpolations may have been later. 

pie epics, too, belong to about the same period The sects 
^d schools were cntidsing one another and were developing 
tiieir doctrmes, and the epics were being wntten to popu- 
larize the latter. ^ 


I T ^ ^derstandmg man and his en- 
W Carvaka, do not differ much 

from tile Vedic conception. The idea that the world is a world 
of action and that, if man wants to be part of the world he 
has to live a life of action accordmg to STkL of ' 

-cpw by a boa «holo? 
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the Caj^aka. The CarvaJca matenahsts did not beheve jn ih. 
law of karma, in the sou], m rebirth and in ^ 

ttrt diould the beet SZSh '‘"®“ 

Among the orthodox schools, the San]chya«' ffounded bv 
^ accept God. However, it accepted the 

VeX environment, and it accepted the 

Vedic injunctions about duties and sacrifices, if man wanted 
to rem^ a member of the cosmos If man wanted salvation 
he should give up everything and realise his inner spmt What 
xs given up is the matenal world In this respect, the Sinkhya 
IS similar to the Hyaya and the Vaisesiia. The difierence hes 
here, whereas the Nyaya and the Vai§e?ika left the world as a 
pure plurahty of atoms, of time and of space, the Sankhya 
unined all phenomena and treated them only as iorms of one 
unconscious prmaple, Prakrb. Naturally, there are no in- 
dependent atoms for the Sankhya 'To give up the world’ 
has a literal meamng, therefore, for these schools. Matter is not 
transformed mto spmt spint frees itself from matter, and 
leaves it behmd. 


The Yoga of Patanjah {400 sc.?) accepted almost every 
doctnne of the Sankhya and, m adition, also the reahty of 
God The two schools are generally grouped together and are 
called Sankhya- Yoga Vijnanabhiksu of the fifteenth century 
A D wrote a commentaiy on the Brahmasutras from the point 
of view of the Sankhya, but he could do so only by identifying 
the Prafcrti of the Sankhya with the Sakti of the Brahman of 
the Upamsads, thereby combining the theism of the Yoga, 
the duahsm of the Sanli}^, and the momsm of the Upanisa^ 
But the atheism of the Sankhya had to be given up 
The orthodox schools which did not umfy the plurahty of 
man's environment as forms of one principle are the Mmamsa 
of Jaimim, the Nyaya of Gautama (400 b c ^), and the Vaise- 
sika of Kanada (600 B c All of these accepted the reality of 
qualitatively different atoms. Impelled by the kanm of the 
souls, the atoms come together to form the world At first the 
Mi m a ms a. did not accept God even for supervising the process 
of karma, but later it did The other two schools accepted God 
for the purpose, although the Vaisesika was a httie hesitant. 
Atoms, time, space, etc and human karma in its potential and 


“ The Sankhya, as expounded m the epics, accepts God and is practical!}' 
the same as the philosophy of EataSjali 
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kmetic states are the essential constituents of man and the 
world. All schools accepted the reality of the dtmm. The 
environment is necessarily the world of action. From their 
very beginning, the Nyaya and the Vaisesika preached the 
desirabihty of rismg above the world action; the Mimamsa 
did so only later 

The Vedantic schools followed the Upanisads, each school 
interpreting them m its own way. According to these schools, 
man’s environment consists, on the whole, of the Brahman 
within and the material world outside. Like the Sanfch 3 ia, 
all the Vedantic schools unified the material world into one 
pnnciple, Prakrti, and made it part and parcel of the Brahman. 
The Advaita of Saflkara said that the world had no distinct 
reality of its own apart from that of the Brahman, but the 
other Vedantic schools gave it a distinct, and some even a 
separate, reahty. The Advaita called it Ma37a and, like the 
Buddhists, defined it as neither existent, nor non-existent, 
nor both, nor neither. But the other schools made Prakrti 
a form of the Sakti of the Brahman, distinguished May& from 
both, and treated Maya as a real form of Sakb, issuing from, 
and evolving Prakrti. This will be explained m the sequel. 

Thus man's environment is not merely material but also 
spmtual and ethical. Men are bound together in a common 
world either by human hmma., or by Prakrti, or by God, or by 
^y two, or by all the three. For early Mimamsa, it is kartTia only, 
for tte Sankhya it is Prakrti only, and for the other systems it 
K ah thr^. The ^nkhya accepts karma also In fact, no system 
demes the role of Karma. Only the Carvaka accepts the single 
role of matenai particles. Since it does not accept the reality of 
anythmg imperceptible, even the atom, if imperceptible, is 


What is important to note here is the attempt of the Vedan- 
tas who approached the VedSnta from the side of the Agamas 

constructively the Nyava- 

w5m Nyaya-Vaisesika left the pluralistic material 

bS th?4vr time, ether and atoms. 

Prakrti Even all of these to one principle, 

a oliiralifv 1 * opposed; and the Purusas constitute 
a Plurahty, unrelated to one another. But the A^c VedE 
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tins unified them again into one Sakti and made 

independence of space and time The atomic theory ^acS 
^ the Jam^, some Vaibhasikas who belonged toYbe Budiiist 
Hmayana, the Mimama, the Nyaya, and the VaJeslJ te 
not by the other Indian schools. The Carvakas accept^ome- 
thmg hke atomism; but. consistently with their pmciple that 


Mm anA^ohOton: As already mdicated. evolution, as under- 
stood Md explained by science, is practically absent from 
classical Indian thought But if the word can he used for the 
iMumg of the world from some ultimate principle or principles, 
then there are some theories of the evolution of man. The 
Upanisadic account has already been given It is accepted by 
all the Vedintic schools, but with some modifications intro- 
duced from the side of the Agamas of the Pasupata and the 
Paficaratra. The Mmamsa, Nyaya, and Vaisesika, which are 
strongly pluralistic, could not say much except that man and 
the world came into being when the atoms were brought 
together by human karma existing latently even dunng the 
time of the dissolution of the world Theistic systems accepted 
the supervision of the workmgs of karma by God, non-thasbc 
S3^ems held that karma by itself was enough to perform the 
function of producmg the world 
It will be useful to present the Sanldijra concepbonof evolubon 
m some detail, because it is incorporated m all the Vedanbc 
schools and in the Yoga of Patafijah. The Sankh3ra. accepted 
two quahtabvely different prmaples, Puiusa or Spint, and 
PraJbrti or Primeval Matter This duahsm corresponds to the 
qualitative duahsm of Mmd and Matter of Descartes. Spints 
are many; but Matter is one and therefore eiqilams the com- 
monness of the world to all men Spirit throws its reflecfaon into 
Matter, and the latter begms to evolve the world. Matter is 
composed of three Gunas (attributes)' purity (transparency), 
acbvity, and lethargy, saliva, rajas and tamos In its onginal 
state Matter contains these three attributes m equihbnum, 
but when it receives the reflecbon of spint, the eqatUbnum is 
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destroyed, each quality tries to dominate over the others and a 
series of evolutes come into being. The first evolute is Reason 
{BuddU or It is cosmic in nature and is above individu- 

^ty. Out of it comes Ego {Ahamkdra). This is individuality, 
the centre of expenence. Out of it come Mind (manas), the 
five senses (eye, ear, nose, taste and touch), the five organs of 
action (han^, feet, speech, the generative organ, and the 
excreting organ), and the five subtle dements (earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether) Out of the subtle elements comes the 
world of gross elements, which we experience in our waking 
state. 

It IS evident that the evolution given by the Sanldi}^. is not the 
same as that given by the Katha. Upamsad; yet the two have 
important smularities. The Yoga of Patanjali accepts the 
Sankhya theory as it is and, though it accepts the reality of 
God, it leaves the relation of God to Spirits and Matter un- 
defined and vague. 

The Vedantic schools which approach the Upanisads from 
the side of the Agamas make the relation between God or the 
Brahman, on the one side, and Spirits and Matter, on the 
other, dearer than it is m the Yoga. The Pancaratra Agamas 
ident^ the Brahman with Visnu and the Pasupata Agamas 
TOth Siva and derive the world, each in a slightly different way, 
TOm the Supreme Being. Both derivations incorporate the 
^i^ya evolution with some modifications. Agam, each group 
0 Agamas contains differences of view; but certam common 
general features can be given here, 

A^rdmg to both the Pasupata and Pancaratra, evolution 
K of three stages, pure, mixed ^ure and impure), and impure, 
n the last of these materiality dommates. According to the 

^ Siva, induding his creative 
^ creation is the freemg of Sakti 

aL kinds; knowlec^e will hcckd), 

in Each of these forms dominates the process 

££ doSar*^ ? evolutes: SacKMva, in which 

SdST dominates; and 

creatiS^'.:^ dominates.®® Up to this point 

process ig“omnce has not entered the 

pS 1 begins a creation which is both 

Pi^ and impure This is due to Mayi, which comes out of 

These categones (fc) cannot have Enghdi eqmvalents 
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Sadvidya and divides itself into five forms. Limit, Time, Attach- 
ment, Partial Knowledge, and Partial®^ Ability. These five 
categories — six if Maya also is mduded — are called sheaths 
{kancukas), because they sheathe the purity and infinity of 
the individual spirits. 

Next comes the evolution of impure categones Out of Ma}'a 
ongmates the distinction between Spirit and Matter, or Purusa 
and Prakrti. Subsequent evolution follows the Ime of the 
Sankh}^. 

The Pasupata evolution may be given thus — 



Impure Cieationt 


I 

•Purusa 


Piakrtx 

Buddbi 

Abamkaia 


vMmd, Sense Organs, Organs of. Subtle felements 
Action I 

Gross Elements 


The Pancaratra evolution foUows a similar Ime The highest 
reahty is Visnu He has six auspiaous quahties 
Lordship, Abihty, Strength, Virility, “d Splendour Vis 
first separates his Sakti from himself; then the creation foUou 
In each of the subsequent three evolutes two of t c ° 
quahties dommate In Sankarsana, knowledge and strenp 
dommate, in Pradyumna, lordship and vmlity do^ate,^and 
m Aniruddha, abihty and splendour dominate So far 
is pure 


•’ Ntyatt, kala, ra^a, vtdya, and kalS 
«• See Idealistic Thought of India, pp 141-4 
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But at the stage of Aniruddha, the duality of Purusa and 
Prakrti becomes manifest. Aniruddha contains not only the 
three quahties of saUva, rajas and famas, but also Limit, and 
Tune. This is mixed creation; it is both pure and impure. Next 
comes impure creation, which is similar to the evolution given 
by the Sankhya. 

The Pahcaratra table of categones may be given thus;—®® 


Visnu 
X Sakb 

Pure Creation^ Sankar^ana 
\ Pradyumna 
\ Aniruddha 


Mixed _ 
Creation 


Int^ure Creation 


-Purusa 



Prakrti (consisting of the three 
quahties saliva, rajas and 
lantas and of Limit and 
Time Some include Space* 
also) 

Mahat 


Vital Pnnciple Gross Time Buddhi 


Ahamkara 


1 1 1 1 

Mmd, Sense Organs, Organs of. Subtle Elements 
Action j 

Gross Elements 


Corresponding to the doctrme of evolution, the Sankh}^. and 
and Vedantic systems have a doctrme of mvolution. According 
to the Sankhya, of course, gross matter is withdrawn, through 
the very stages by which it came down, into the original 
Matter, Prakrti, but according to the Vedantic s3rstems, it is 
withdrawn mto the Absolute Spirit. Thus the downward and 
&e upward movements constitute a cychc process. The descent 
IS beyond the powers of man; but once man is created, the 
hscent depends upon man himself, upon his desire and his 
efiorte for self-reahzation. Evolution, as recognized by science, 
« objective evolution, the factors of which are not controlled 
y man. Once man is created, further process of inward reali- 

*• Ibtd , pp 146-7 * Space is generally idenbaecl with aether. 
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zation depends on man’s own efforts and belongs to the sphere 
of religion or spiritual development What science calls evolu- 
tion IS thus a part only of involution, which, in its totality, 
is one half of the circular process m the Absolute Spint 
There are a few important points to be noted here First, the 
Vedantins who interpret the Upanisads from the side of the 
Pasaputa or the Panaratra do not view the world as not real. 
The world is a transformation of the very energy of the 
Brahman, made distinct from the Brahman for the sake of 
creation. Secondly, the matenal world is eiplained as the out- 
ward correlate of the inward nature of man, thus makmg man 
central to the explanation of his environment This is the 
essentially idealistic teaching in the East and, I should think, 
is in the idealistic teachmg of the West also In the third 

plarp although the environment is regarded as a correlate of 
man’s mward nature, the world is often spoken of as mis- 
guiding in his aspirations. Indeed, in its essence, the 
world is not ahen to man’s spirit. But when this correlativity 
or one-ness is somehow lost sight of and man thmks that the 
world is different from him, he pursues it. He sometime 
succeeds, but at other tunes he fails. He then feels miserable 
and becomes attached to it and, therefore, to the appa^t 
duahty. Thus an ethico-spintual problem is created,’® The 
common view is that this problem is due to ignorance, be it 
metaphysical or psychological, cosirac or individual 


Simctute of the human iniwtdual None of the orthodox ^ools 

openly contradicts the views of the Vedas 

sads, but all differ from each other and each 

Vedic utterances m its own way. So far ^ the coik i 

man goes, the Sahkhya view is generally ^pted by tl^e 

Yoga md the Vedantic schools whereas 

sli to the N^ya and the Vai^ika 

from the rest on some points; and even the Mimamsa n 

with Upamsadic thought, we ofspmt, 

and psycho-physical individ^ 

»0Thjs problem is impbcit in VniysboBM 

js percipi, why sbonld ^ SimUaily, why s1k>“W 
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mmd, and body is difierently understood by each of these 
schools. 

The Advaita of Safikara accepts, on the whole, the evolution 
of man as given m the TaiUirlya Upanisad, but it treats the 
explanation as of secondary importance because it is the 
explanation of a product of Ma3m. The Advaita conception of 
the constitution of the individui also is the same as that given 
by the Upanisad in its doctnne of the levels of the Stman and 
body. These levels are interpreted by this school as sheaths 
(/fosfls). The original pure Stman is encased, first, in the sheath 
of bliss; this is encased in the sheath of reason, this in the 
sheath of mind, this in the sheath of life, and this, finally, 
in the sheath of matter. The original nature of the Stman 
IS saccidananda, existence, consciousness, and bliss. It is the 
same as that which, in religion, is called spirit. 

In some of their works, the Advaitins combine reason ipuddhi^ 
and mind (manas) into one principle, called the iniipr instru- 
ment (aniahkaraiia), and divide it into four parts according 
to the functions each performs. As mind (manas), it analyses 
and synthesises the internal and external perceptions; as the 
ego (a/tanikSra) it appropriates those experiences as its own; 
as re^on {puddhi) it asserts them through afBrmative and 
negative judgments; and as apperception (cifta) it unifies all 
experiences into an interconnected whole. 

The conception of the vital principle is also the same as that 
of the Upanisads. The physical body consists of the five ele- 
ments. The senses and their corresponding objects are corre- 
lates. 


^e other VedSntins also accept the Taittirlya account, 
tint some, like Ramanuja, do not regard the sheath of bliss 

^ ^ as the Stman. 

Ihe Sankh^ conception of the nature of man is more in 

categories than with the TaiUirlya 
coTT^t’ circumference, so man is the 

«^ate of the external world. But the centre of both man and 

Sale both • o/.^ther, the ego comprehends both, 

“mes out of reason 
of the Primeval Matter, Prakra SoS 

Brahman. 

e lormer leaves the opposition between spirit and 
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matter unreconciled, whereas the latter makes matter'^ only a 
derivative of spuit It is along the lines of the Kaiha that some 
of the Vedantic schools have reconciled the opposition by 
making the matenal pnnciple a form of the energy aspect of 
the Brahman. 

There is another important difference between the Sankhya 
and the Vedanta Accordmg to the former, the five elements 
come simultaneously from the ego, but according to the latter, 
they come out of one another earth out of water, water out of 
fire, fire out of air, and air out of ether. Again, accordmg to the 
Tmthnya account, ether comes out of the dtman, but accordmg 
to the Sankh}^, jdl the elements come out of the ego and not 


out of the dtman. 

The Sankhya understands the mner instrument (antakkarana) 
as consistmg of three parts: mmd [mantis), ego [ahamkdra), 
and reason [bttddht, cttta or mahat). The function of reason is 
aggprting and detemunmg It has two aspects, the sdttvtka or 
the pure or transparent, and the idmastka or the lethargic, 
To the former are due ment (dharma), knowledge [jMna), 
detachment [vatrdgya), and lordship [atsvarya), and to the 
latter are due the opposite quahties The functions of i^Q 
and ego are the same as those of the Ve(K.nta By including 
reason in antakkarana, the Sankhya seems to raaintam that, 
m possessing the inner instrument, man transcends his private 

^”^olS*pecuhanty of the ^nkhya doctnne of aMikaram 
is that It carries the potency of both ment and dement Re^n 
[buddhi), as mduded m it, is both theoretical and prec^ 
it IS both consciousness and consaence in the usual meanmp 

^The Sankhya conception of the vital pnnmple is 
tam that of tte Upamtada, 
from mmd As indicated previously, for 
and Upamsadsit is of Sve lands, but the nf 

vital pmmplo is the common fonction 

ptinciple 
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{aUa, buddhi) axe knowledge, illusion, objectless verbal know- 
ledge (vtkalpa like that of the meaning of the 'of' m 'the son 
of X’), sleep, and memory.’'* It should be noted that sleep also 
IS one of the functions of reason. Even if the word ciUa is 
equated to the whole of the inner instrument, this peculiarity 
of the conception of its functions is important. For the TaiUi- 
nya, on the other hand, deep is deeper than reason, not one 
of its functions 

The Sankhya imderstands the nature of the dtman as sat 
(existence) and as cit (consciousness) only, and does not include 
dnanda (bhss). The Vedantic conception includes bliss also. 
According to the Sankhya, bliss is a characteristic of the inner- 
instrument, particularly of reason, when it becomes pure 
[sSttmhd) But the diman, when it exists by itself, has no 
relation with reason. Reason, after all, is a product of Prakrti; 
but the dtman is independent of Prakrti. 

The Nyaya and the Vaisesika conception of the aiman does 
not include even consaousness. The aiman in its ongmal state 
is only existence (saQ. Consaousness is merely an adventitious 
quahty wMch the diman gets when mmd {mmas) comes mto 
contact with it. Reason {buddht) is not an entity distmct from 
mind as m the Sankhya, but only a quahty which the dtman 
acquires now and then. Furthermore, the Sankhya distinguishes 
reason {buddhi) from the dtman, and treats the dtman as con- 
scious even when separated from reason. But the Nyaya and 
the vaise^a equate consciousness to buddhi and therefore 
say that, if the dtimn is separated from buddhi, it becomes 
TOconsaous. Sumlarly, bhss {dnanda) does not belong to the 
^ M an adventitious quality. 

Mmd {manas), according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, is atomic 
t ® fonctions is synthesis of impressions and 
mminduahzmg the group mto a unity. For this purpose, mind 
uas to rush from sense to sense with mfinite ^eed; and this 
^mte speed is not possible unless mmd itself is infinitesimally 

^^e Nyaya-VaiSesika treats the vital principle {prdm) as an 

arbdes, 'Nature of 

Vol « Psychology', m Henioge of 

of Culture, Cal^tta; 

the -woid may mean not definite m bis explanation, he says that 

mentanesotVyasaand with the com- 

vyasa and Vacaspati, p. 8 (Poona Anandasrama Press, 1932). 
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imperceptible stri^^ng, called jtvam-yo}ii-yatm, which corre- 
spond to the conatus in Spinoza’s philosoph}^. It is impercep- 
tible because it works even in sleep, when mind (numas) does 
not work. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the inner sense or inner 
instrument {aniahharana) is only one. namely mind (mafias). 
The Mimainsakas held a similar view, but later they intro- 
duced several differences. The most important followers of the 
hffmamsa are Prabhakara and Kumarila. Accordmg to Prabha- 
kara, the dtman is just the same as it is accordmg to the N}%a- 
Vaisesika; that is, it is many and, by itself, unconsaous But 
Kumarila holds that the diman is conscious also In this respect, 
his position is similar to that of the Sankhya But some Mimam- 
sakas^® like the Vedanta attribute bliss also to the afnian 
According to Prabhakara, but not accordmg to Kumanla, 


mind is atomic. 

The lEmamsaka view on the nature of the vital pnnciple is 
not dear Perhaps they did not hold any particular ^aew. 

Accordmg to both the iCmamsa and the Nj^ya-Vaisesila, 
the physical body of man is a group of atoms brought together 
by the latent karma Atoms are of four lands, earth, ''^^ter, 
fire, and air. While the N 5 m 5 'a-Vaissesika treats ether (akasa) 
and space as different, the JEmarasa treats them as one. 

It is not possible m a chapter to give all the detailed 
differences bebveen the schools concerning the s^^tu 
psycho-physical nature of man But it will be useful i 
Stalls ie given about the relation between ih^afman and the 
iL.», 5rticol«ly as understood by ' fw- 

Aooordmg lo the NySya-Vaitesika, Yoga and ^ 

msa-earlySniniiinsatt^nidiiferenttottei^o 

Being— the Brahman is a personal ^d . . a 

different from the mdividual dtman ^ all 

Madhva, one of the Vedantms According to 

the constitute, along Avithfte mateii ' the 

of the Brahman. According to Sa^^ the 

dtmans m their essence are ‘^T.P^Jlhev are Sth identical 
Brahman. The other conception is th y yedantins 

.vith the Brahman and also different in fonn, 

say that they are identical “ ^""fiJ^,i^g^StdcnticaIm 
others maintain that they are differei^t m b^g 

»SeeKadhaknshnan Ph^U,sop^y.^o^ 11, P 4=3 
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form (similar); and the rest hold that both identity and 
difierence obtam both as regards being and form. Bhaskara 
held the view that the dtman in its essence is the same as the 
Brahman, but matter is different and is also real. 


lieak of life according to the systems: The systems, because they 
daim to be systematizations of ideas found in the Vedas and 
Upanisads, did not present a new set of ideals. The same four — 
wealth, enjoyment, duty and salvation — ^were recognized as 
the highest values of hfe. On the nature of the first three and the 
method of reahzmg them, the systems did not differ from each 
other, but accepted what vsras taught in the current treatises. 
There were works on wealth, enjoyment and duty. The 
last was discussed by the Mimamsa and the ethical codes 
Whatever was present in these treaties was accepted without 
much criticism, except where some philosophical doctrines were 
involved. 


The question was raised whether there are four ideals of 
hfe or only three or only two; but, generally, the orthodox 
schools accepted all four. All the schools accepted the view that 
the nature of future births depends on the nature of actions 
performed by man m his present and past lives. But the 
question as to how the actions determme future births was 
answed_ differently by the different schools. On this point 
me and the Nyaya carried on a long controversy, 

i i!i particularly as mterpreted by Prabhakara, 

j performed now produces in the dtman aimrva 

j tliat the latter remains as a latent force 

produces the effects when the opportunity comes. But the 
does not accept the principle of the Unseen, and says 
toat the quahfaes of inerit and dement of actions themselvL 

annnrf according to these qualities, God 

results when the occasion comes. 

But I ^ unimportant. 

l&iiirS^ something more to it. The early 

itself^. said that human action 


the dtman therefore, has to enter 

rfghteoii erSh? f ^ to produce a 

the Nyava GoH ^ ^nian itself. But according to 
«yaya. God supervises the creation of the world and 
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future births according to the ment and dement of man’s 
actions. Merit and demerit are quahties of the atmm So 
action itself need not enter the dtman, but only its quahty of 
metit or demerit. However, later Mimamsa accepted the reahty 
of God But Prabhakara argued according to the ongmd 
Mimamsa 


As regards the nature of salvation, the schools differed from 
one another in very important respects First, it has been the 
general view of the Vedas and many Vedantms that one should 
take to the fourth dsrama, that is, sannydsa, and renounce the 
world only after going through the first three But Sankara, 
very hkely influenced by Buddhism and Jainism, mamtamed 
that one could renounce the world even without gomg through 
the first three dsramas. if one felt disinterested m the world. 
In the second place, the nature and methods of salvation 
differed according to the conception of the relation between the 
dtman and the Brahman If the relation is one of Mmplete 
identity, as in the Advaita of Sankara and Kasmir Saivism, 
the way of knowledge {jiidnamdrga) is preached, for what is 
needed for salvation is the conscious reahzation of the identi^ 
and the removal of that difference which is but the result of the 


Ignorance of the identity. If the relation is difference or con- 
tains an element of difference, then, generally, the way ot 
devotion {bhakUmdrga) is preached Even here, however, the 
realization of one's onginal nature is necessary, but this nature 
contains an element of difference The reahzation is possAle 
by removing the ignorance of one's ongmal nature Bu 
removal is again possible only «iroi^h devotion a^s^' 
suirender to the Supreme Being, whiA is 
Vaflabba, among the Vedantms. Pleached identity and ye 
advocated the path of devotion, for love gables man to be^me 
one with the object loved Early ^namsa did 
m God Even the later ^®niamsa placed ^e path of^ch^^ 
{karmamdrga) over the other two for i ® ^ 
of the individual is necessarily a life of ^®tion. But 
has to be performed in complete the 

Spint and without any ^PP^°Pf feacLg « the 

results It has already been mentioned that this teacm e 
on. S.v» by/e ep.» nndtb. .^^ ^d» 

Even those thinkers who L gl Sankara 

insist upon ethical preparation of the individual 
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classifies the main ethical qualities of the individual seeking 
salvation into four: discrinunation between the eternal and 
the non-eternal, renunciation of enjoyment in this world and 
the next, the group of six qualities, and desire for salvation. 
The SIX qualities are: first, tranquihty, which consists of keeping 
the mmd in a controlled state by withdrawing it from the 
objects of enj03nment, second, subduing the activihes of both 
the sense organs and the organs of action and keeping them in 
their proper places; third, withdrawing the mind from all 
external functions; fourth, endurance of all miseries without 
grief and retaliation; fifth, faith in the teachings of the teacher 
and the scnptures; and sixth, fixing the mind, without ^ving 
it any induglence, in the pure Brahman, The four main 
ethici quahties are also the means for attaining salvation. 


hifluence of the schools on religions traditions '. — ^As already 
mentioned, there are several sects of which Saivism, Vaisnavism 
and Sakbsm are important. All rehgious sects preach salvation 
as the highest aim of life and all say that it lies in the realiza- 
tion of the original nature of the dtman and its relation to the 
Brataau. Only a few misguided sects believed that salvation 
could be had by taking drugs, such as mercury. To the three 
important sects we should add the Smartas, who do not form 
a re y religious sect but are the Brahmins who accept the 
scnptural authority of the Vedas only. For instance, there 
me baivas, Vaisnavas, and Safctas among all the castes; but 
ave not come across any Smartas except among the 


understood by aU as containing misery, though 
not accept that life is nothing but misery. All say 
shortcomings of life can be removed 
realizing one's relation with God or the 
Sdraton means gaming eternal life. 

the V^Ltt Nyaya and 

Sieis&S V® the foHowers of the s 4 khya 

Smartas wiipfi, j the Mim§msa are also 

In £t the^vS" accept God orthe Brahman, 

as but the ffimanu^a 

the Veda is callid two parts of 

mrva (Prior) Mm^msa and that expounded 
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as 

aiaS„SS‘SX'S!.^»drB5S'55^ 

d£ren?^™'f°^ dualism, or dualism-cum-non-du^sm Thi 

?Srr 4r?-r ^ “«>»s w 

V^avas The Saktas generaUy seem to be aon-dualists 
The spools thus contnbuted philosophies to the sects 

with^hJST'^^’ form or another is associated 

Saivism and V^avism, for both accepted Sakh 
as the creative eneigy of §iva and Visnu and made it their 
consort, giving different names The consort of Siva is cafled 
JJuiga. Kali, etc . and the consort of Visnu Laksmi. For de- 
votees. the wife is as real as the husband, often she is more 
important, because a woman's heart can be more easily appealed 
to. In philosophy, too, the creative energy is as real as the 
creator. Only the Advaita of Sankara demes separate reality 
toSakti 


In spite of elaborate external worship and ntual developed 
by these rebgious traditions, by all of them, the Brahman or the 
Divine Spuit, whatever be its relation with the mdividual 
&mm, is conceived to be the innermost core of the human 
individual. Prescribed lehgioos practices are meant to turn 
man's outwardness inward. The schools added nothmg to the 
ongmal rehgious thought except by way of danfication and 
systematization. It should be kept in mmd that m India, not 
only did philosophy onginate m religion but also that it has 
remamed rehgious. One may therefore well say that the 
religious sects contnbuted the schools 
One more pomt needs to be mentioned. What is the nature 
of salvation in the rehgious sects!* The Vedantic systems 
contain theones about the rdation between the and the 
Brahman. There are veiy few people who follow the atheistic 
Sankhya as a religion. And no one has been found who follows 
the NySya and the Vaisesika as rehgious. The followers of these 
two philosophies, it has been said, are generally Saivas, that is, 
they wordup Siva. But they do not seem to think, m their 
rehgious behefs, that their dimans will be without consciousness 
and bliss if they attain salvation On this pomt, they follow 
perhaps some pluralistic Agamas of the Pasupata rather than 
the strict N3iaya-Vaiiekifca philosophy. Salvation, according 
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to all the schools which treat matter as different from spirit, 
consists in freeing spirit from matter; but, according to those 
schools for which matter is somehow part and parcel of spirit 
or has no reahty apart from spirit, it consists in transforming 
matter into spirit or into its original form as part of spirit. 
The former sdiools may be interpreted as preaching escapism, 
and the latter as preaching transvaluation and sublimation. 
Popular rendenngs of philosophies often saw no difference 
between these forms of salvation. Particularly after the idea 
that the world contains much misery came to be widely 
accepted, popular renderings of philosophies treated both 
Kncte of salvation as giving up the world of misery. But there 
has been a great change in the philosophical outlook of the 
present. 


Education : — The orthodox schools did not develop a new 
theory of the nature and ideals of education. They arcepted 
what was contained in the Vedas and later literature. Man has 
to be trained for realizing the four ideals of life, the highest 
of which IS salvation. The philosophies of the schools are con- 
cerned with the nature and method of salvation, and not with 
the firet three ide^. The only exception is the Mimamsa. school 

of Jainuni. which is concerned with the nature of dutv or rieht 
action. * 


b, CONCLUSION 

I have abstoed from giving many details of tiie phflosophies, 
which would be needed for a systematic and detailed study of 

thought. Even then the foreign 
thpv ^ number of new terms and new concepts. But 

^ “ “"y comparative phflosophy, 

thonstii- I may present the general trends of 

g t OTncei^g man, found in ancient and classical htera- 
I haw given some details so that the reader may W 

and his Silthat^^ ™ do^es in their contexts, 

strong. Some wester^nh^ ^ 

many oS ®ay be impatient with 

western doctrines into ™*®^^^hons, and vague reading of 
«n aoctnnes mto the Indian even by Indian writers It 
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is safer therefore to give some details, however strange the 
terms and concepts look Their strangeness itself may make 
one pause, and prevent him from rushmg to a hasty con- 
clusion India IS acquainted vuth western philosophy but not 
with the Chinese, in spite of Chma being a next-door neighbour, 
absorbing and preserving Buddhism for a long tune The 
Chmese terms and concepts are as strange to the Indian reader 
as the Indian are to the western reader. The aim of comparative 
philosophy IS to remove this strangeness and enable people 
all over the world to appreaate each other’s way of life and 
thought But for this appreciation to be possible, some details 
need to be studied. 


(i) Whatever be the earhest conception of man in the ?gveda, 
the idea that he is a wayfarer, a mat'gayaytn, has been lhadc 
popular after Buddha enunciated the doctnne of the Way 
(nidrga) as one of the four noble truths. Asanga, a Buddhist 
of about the second century A D , called the Buddhist way 
jMnamdrga or the way of knowledge Jauiism, the other 
heterodox school, and the orthodox schools formulated their 
own ways Ultimately, three ways have been accepted as 
important, the way of Imowledge, the way of devotion, and the 


way of action 

For all the schools, man is a wayfarer, the way, however, 
hes not from one point of space to another, but “O’" 
world of outward reahty to the mivard realm The irec i 
of the process of the world is from the outward to the immu. 
Life is the mwardness which matter attams, "f ^ 
inwardness which life attains in the process of the world ' 
observe The being of man belongs to to 
success of hfe is proportional to the mwardness he deliberately 
md nt to For phdoaophy of hfc, tbh pmto of te 
world from the outward to the inward is most importan . 

(ul According to the Jlimamsa, which is the 
ZtL pails of the Veda, and -cordm^ to Budto 
did not accept the authonty of any part pi,y, 

concept of Dharma is the most ‘h® 

It IS difficult to translate the word In ^ 

Indian schools, it has many reali y The 

duty. ment. religion, law, justice, mid even real. > 

7iSco Jdeahslsc Thought of India, pp 281 W 
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important meaning for the Mimosa is action {kama) accord- 
mg to the mjunctions of the Veda; and according to Buddhism, 
it IS the ultimate law and nature of the universe and is above 
action. There is a very significant connection between these 
conceptions. Accordmg to the Mimamsa, what binds man and 
the universe together and supports them is action (karma) 
accordmg to the Vedic injunctions, and this karma is the same 
as Dharma. The world and man’s being contain material 
particles or atoms; but these are brought together and sup- 
ported by Dharma According to Buddhism, the essential 
nature of the universe is Dharma, which is sometimes also 
called Tathata (Suchness), which means the way of the process 
of the world and, therefore, of man The nature of man is his 
dharma, the way of the process of his being. Thus, to act accord- 
mg to Dharma is, for man, to act accordmg to his essential 
nature. 


But while the Mimamsa conceived Dharma as action and so 
the essence of human nature as containing activity, process 
{karmamayam purusah), Buddhism conceived Dharma as the 
way of this process, as an adverb of this activit}’’, which is 
iteelf permanent and fixed, while everything else changes. 
Ultimately, it is nirvana. Thus Dharma, whether it is karma 
(activity) or is beyond acUvity, constitutes the essence of man; 
M so man has to act according to Dharma. However, the 
fisher conception of Dharma is not elaborated by the orthodox 
schools,” only by Buddhism. 

Dtiaima is the highest reahty, the realization of 
IS the same vs salvation, and because it is also one of the 
vaSI^Ti ? ^ “eludes in some of its usages ah the four 


except perhaps the 

mav^^c ^ the Carvakas 

that the same exhortation, if we consider 

^ body. Man 

of a. .ext. For'^whom 


’“eretore, cannot be the 
wntext ® wterpretation caa be appreciated by ns in this 
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self which enjoys the values of the next world. Then, what is it’ 
At this point ^e Socratic ideal, ‘Know thyself’, becomes also 
the ideal of Indian philosophy. 

But there is a difference Perhaps Socrates would not have 
said: ‘Know thy self’, thus separating ‘self’ from ‘thy’ But the 
Indian thinkers separated them, for, according to them, the 
self IS idtimately not the body. There is mdeed a sense m which, 
according to Socrates, it is not the body If the distmction 
between the rational soul and the irrational is Socratic and if 
the rational soul alone is eternal, then the true self will be the 
rational soul, not the lower, and in that case, man’s true self 
^viIl not be the body, but reason Even then, however, accordmg 
to Tndian thought, the self {dtnmi) is higher than reason 


(iv) Although both spiritual life and rational life are umveisal, 
according to Indian thought, the former is higher than the 
latter. Spiritual life is universal because spints (dlmans), even 
for the schools that accepted their plurahty, have the same 
nature Rational life is umversal because reason (btiddhi), 
according to aU schools, has the same objecbve reference 
According to the SahMiya, reason is cosmic and is called 
Malt^ (the Great, Logos). AU the Vedantic schook give it a 
higher place than they give the ego {aJiamkara) The 
Upam^ad gives it a higher place than to nund, but postula 
Cosmic Reason even higher than the individual s 
so. however, both have rationahty in common Ths Nyaya- 
Vaisesika gives rationahty a higher place than to the process 
of imnd, but does not treat reason as an entity 
Another important point to note is that 
is not understood by the Indian schools as merdy 
but also as ethical and even aesthetic Only m the » 

Vaisesika, and the Mimamsa, do we find a pmely ^ 

Septicn Accordag to tie 

tte aiHija on this poml, Accordmg to hg. tte ^ 
pleasure which man enjoys belong J tw^erd tendency is 
pomts there are differences of inew, “ ® , aesthetic also 

S, treat the taghat onch . 
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the idmasika. Sdttmka existence is the existence in which the 
saUva quahty of Prakrti, I®ya. or Sakti predominates. In such 
Me, virtue is knowledge and knowledge virtue. 


(v) If there is a sense or a state of life for which knowledge is 
virtue and virtue knowledge, then there is a sense in which to 
know is to become. Certainly, if I knoiir the pen in front of 
me, I do not Secowie the pen. But the Upanisads say that he 
who knows the Brahman becomes the Brahman.'® This can be 
true only when ‘to know'’ implies 'to transform one's being’; 
and this again can be true only when the object to be known 
IS one’s innermost self. Where knowledge implies transforma- 
tion of one’s being, it comes to have ethical and spiritual 
significance When we see this point, we can appreciate the 
significance of jfidnamdrga or the way of knowledge. Know- 
ledge in this sense is not a pale hovering awareness but is also 
the being of the object known. But such knowledge cannot 
be had without iimer ethical and spiritual transformation. 
And this is the reason for la3ring great emphasis on the ethical 
qualities of the person following the way of knowledge. 


(vi) If we take the general trend of the schools of Indian 
philosophy, the highest aim of life is not necessarily the reali- 
zation of the highest personality, as usually understood. 
According to the Advaita of Sankara, the highest reality, that 
is, the Brahman, is suprapersonal, and the individual is ex- 
horted to realize his oneness with it. But according to Kaiim- 
^ Brahman is a personal God and is different from the 

i^vidual dfmans. Man is still being exhorted to realize the 
ofmon; but the diman is now not a personality in the psycho- 
togi^sense m which the word is generally understood. It is not, 
tor instance, an integration of all the characters wMch a human 
bemgposs^es. These characteristics are. rather, forms of 
and man is exhorted to disentangle himself from 


ment question of personaHty and its devdop- 

S ^ o’ltside the scope of the probl^ 

^derstood by Indian philosophers. This is 

Vedanta, but 

alto of the Nyaya and the Vaisesika. and of Jainism and 

Brahmatndi^rakn^aiva hhavati 
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Buddhism For the Nyaya and the Vaisesika, the aiinan or 

intellect (J^dh), and so is not a personality, as psychology 
understands the word Jainism exhorts man to get of ^ 
karma (action) and the jiva m such a state can hardly be called 
a weU-integrated umty of psychological characters For Bud- 
dhism, salvation hes in the hquidation of personahty (■budedk) 
not m its mtegration -6 /. 


But the question of personahty is relevant so far as rational 
life IS concerned, and rational life includes the ethical also. 
Personahty extends from matter up to the stage of hitUh— 
or, at the most, up to what the Advaitins call the causal body; 
but it has httle significance beyond Sometimes the Upanisads 
speak of the knot of the heart {hrdayagranthi), which is a knot 
of the urges, mstmcts, etc workmg through man and making 
him what he is But he is exhorted to cut the knot and go 
beyond Personality is the hnutation of man’s conscious being to 
this ‘knot of the heart’ 


(vn) But it may be said that the central aim of Indian philo- 
sophy IS the discovery of the true nature of the ‘I’, of the 
basis of the expenence of the 'I', The 'I' is ultimately regarded 
as the inwardness of the physical body. It mamtams itself 
through a process of inwardness, the T consciousness bemg 
the activity of this mwardization It should be pointed out, 
however, that the Upanisads do not say that mwardness is a 
process Had they done so, they would have propounded 
something hke the modem theory of evolution. But we shall 
not be far wrong in denying such a theory from the Upanisadic 
doctrine 

(vm) If we take Indian philosophy as a whole, then the most 
important of the developments show that the general trend is 
towards ideahsm and morasm Idealism is obvious m the 
almost umversal acceptance of the correlativity of the senses 
and their objects This correlativity is accepted both by the 
pluralistic and the monistic schools. The same element polarises 
itself mto the sense and its object The monistic syste^ go 
farther and denve the elements themselves from the Aim» 
or the Brahman. This correlativity and the dnve towards 
momsm are found even in Buddhism 
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The western distinction between epistemological idealism 
and epistemological realism, is of secondary importance in 
Indian philosophy because both views have been found to be 
compatible with the correlativity mentioned. For instance, 
both are found among the sub-schools of the Advaita of 
Sahkara.” Although it is accepted that the object experienced 
os different from the sense expenendng it, it is also accepted 
that both are polarized forms of one and the same element. 
In Greek philosophy Democntus held this viewr but did not 
draw the idealistic imphcations involved. The idealism of the 
Ve^ta is a metaphysical idealism, which was developed out 
of a kmd of theological or theistic idealism found in the Vedas. 

The significance of this idealism for a study of the nature of 
man and his place m the universe is that, although man feels 
hrmseU an ahen m the universe, his feeling is only apparent, 
not true. Philosophically he is the Imk between the Supreme as 
the mward reahty and matter as the outward reality. Theo- 
logically he IS the field of the activity of the gods of the universe, 
the agency through which the Supreme Ddty wished to control 
me activities of the lower deities. The theological aspect of the 
doctrme may be ignored by us. Its philosophical import, hoiv- 
ever, le. the centrality of man, is of great significance for 
philosophy: man is the centre of the universe. 


N pother Idea which Indian philosophy brings to the fore- 
TOnt is ttat evolution can be explained in two ways. Matter 
^ be denved from the Infimte Spirit via the finite spirit, 
via Infinite Spirit can be derived from matter 

m hfe. and the finite spint. There is no a pnori reason 

scientist “ one direction. No 

nor will a thprJ^ matter is perceived by our senses; 

^ perceived by the 

the matenal worM 

God or thp ^ c . * ell- Sunilarly. 

easts, rt is^ ^ Thus, if mattCT 

corns; and If inter-subjective inter- 

ateShStveSerc?^’ f ^ fo^ 

objects of ^er?nS f ®^®nence both are equally 
idtBi-sitc Th i ’ perception. We have the forms; 
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tically be 

spmt to matter meets our ethicafL^spmSS mom?” T 
explanation meets our sdentific 
ments Thus each serves a useful purpose UntiJ hnmo„ i 
^pe^t ^ eb»,„,e, I 


be onentation goes, Indian ethics seems to 

be less developed than the western But the psychological 
disaplme needed for self-control, as developed in Yoga is 
more systemtic and elaborate than it is m western philoso- 
phy Disaplme IS aU geared to self-realization, and is. there- 
for^ ma^y mdividuahsfac. This observation holds true 
p^cularly of all developments of thought after the early 
vedic period. On the whole, however, Indian ethical disdphne 
may be mterpreted in two ways, positively it is the reahzation 
of one’s self (dtman); negatively it is liqmdation or complete 
surrender of the ego and its activities Except for the Nyaya, 
the Vaisesika, and the Mimainsa, the ego is different from the 
<Sw««, and so realization of the aimatt is compatible with 
liqmdation of the ego. For these three schools as well as for 
Jaimsm, the aim of disaplme is to hft the ego above all acbvity 
For Buddhism, the goal is hqmdation of the ego, whatever be 
the remainder after liquidation 


(xi) The avowed aim of traditional Indian education is spiritual 
realization. Yet, neither the orthodox nor, to a degree, the 
heterodox mstitufaons neglected secular education. But the 
gulf betiveen the two fcmds of education grew ivider m later 
thought because the systems cared very little about secular 
life and concerned themselves with the theones of salvabon 
Search for truth and search for salvation were considered to 
be identical. 

However, we may detect some important ideas In the con- 
ception of jMiiamdrga (way of knowledge), we may notice the 
idea that the more the knowledge acquired, the greater is the 
transformation of man’s bemg towards the Supreme, and so 
the greater also is the surrender and the attumng of oneself 
to the ways of the Supreme Thus, the more the knowledge 
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one has, the greater is the self-surrender and vice versa. The 
latter, of course, is implied in bhaUimarga (way of devotion) 
also. Kannamarga (way of action) does not imply that know- 
ledge necessarily leads to this transformation, which will he the 
transformation of one’s character also. It insists, therefore, 
upon performance of action, and regards this as the proper 
index to whatever knowledge motivates action. 

During the Vedic period, the whole universe was regarded 
as the Gaining groimd of man, for producing inwardness. 
Ddiberately planned education was to help accelerate the 
natural inward process. Man was to realize that he was in- 
timately connected with the world of gods and men. But, 
later, when intensified spiritual individualism developed, 
man was taught how to he indifferent to the many rdation- 
^ps. Even then, however, a feeling of intimate and ultimate 
one-ness with the universe was fostered. 


(xii) After the Upanisads were composed, a spht m Vedic 
philosophy developed, the first two parts of the Veda preaching 
a way of action and the other two parts teaching a life above 
action. The attempt to remove the qiht was made, not with 
the help of metaphysics, hut with the help of the iHogc of 
matunly and immaturity of man's mmd. Thus, man is brought 
in to justify the teachinp of the Veda. But the implication of 
remstatmg man at the centre of Vedic thought has not been 
fully brought out. One imphcation is that Vedic philosophy is 
a gmde to life for man. That it is a philosophy of man is also 
involved in treating man, both in religion and philosophy, as 
the meeting point of gods and cosmic forces. It is now necessary 
to have one system of metaphysics which reconciles the 
Md the Vedanta; otherwise, we cannot have one philosophy 
for all the parts of the Veda. Here arises the need for possible 
new developments of philosophy m India. 


^ philosophies, as finaUy articulated and systema- 
fte highest kmd of education is that which enables man 
to reah^ his deepest mward self. We have seen that the pro- 
ems of this r^ation corresponds to the process of involution 

to the corresponds roughly 

to the direction of the process of evolution given bv scienc J 

If matter evolved life, and life mind and so iS th^ wS S 
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the next step in natural evolution? Philosophers like S S 
Alexander spoke of Deity. But traditional Indian philosophy 
says that Deity is already there and is therefore not something 
to come into being. Nature's process, it would say, stops ivith 
man; man has now to push the process upwards by ^s own 
efforts The process can be pushed up not by producing a new 
land of being but by deepemng man's inwardness The Upam- 
sads will support this way of understandmg evolution. 

The role of nature in evolution is to produce mwaidness, 
after bringing together some matenal particles Life is the 
inwardness of matter, and mind is the mwardness of life. By 
deepening inwardness, man can realize the spmt ivithin himself 
and bnng it to the level of Deity. The highest education is that 
which helps man in deepemng mwardness and is therefore that 
which completes the process of natural evolution What the 
Sankhya, the Upamsads, the Pasupata, and the Pancaratra 
call mvolution is something to be produced dehberately by 
man Prakrti withdraws herself from Purusa only after man 
realizes that he is essentially Purusa, but not any of the 


evolutes of Prakrti. _ 

For the Upamsads, the Pasupata, and the Pancaratra, 
evolution and involution are the two halves of a cu-cdar pro- 
cess, startmg from Deity and endmg with Diety For tte 
Sankhva. Prakrti or Primeval Matter occupies the place of me 
Deity, and the process starts and ends with Prakrti. Spmt is 
outside this process, although necessary for it It supphes only 
Its reflection to Prakrti for startmg the process 


(xiv) Man is thus a highly privileged creature 
to move up to the Diety, on the one side, and to resold to 
s^mto matter, on the other The latter power is exph^ 
accepted by the Sankhya m its idea of prakrtdaya ov 

soul Uiva). mmd, hfe. or m an 

opimon of the Upamsads. he « ^ P msleadmg, for 
integral form. But the word puru?^ r/iSy^en jump to 
It means both the atman and ^^s, man is the 

the conclusion that, spint, is more 

dtmn It IS a paradox that ^ the welfare 

than spint. But pious philosophers may y 
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of man is the welfare of spirit, or something similar to it, which 
may sound sublime but imhelpful so far as the life of man as 
man is concerned. The safest interpretation seems to be that 
man is an integral unity of the levels given in the Katha and the 
TaMmya. Upamsads, and to say that it is the duty of science 
to study how the integrality is attamed, and that it is the duty 
of rehgion to show how it can be utilized for raismg man's 
consciousness to the level of the Supreme Deity. Ethics and all 
the other sciences incidental to the life of man in society have 
also to show how this integrity can best be utilized m the 
different spheres Indian philosophers might not have accom- 
plished this varied task adequately and to the satisfaction of 
the twentieth-century man, but that is no reason for reading 
too much into the classical philosophies. To do so — a practice, 
which unfortunately has become very widespread, particularly 
in response to western criticisms — ^will lead one to miss much 
that is peculiar to Indian thought, and much of what is thus 
missed may contain elements of permanent value. 



CHAPTER V 


Comparisons 
and K^ections 

P. T. RAJU 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Readers of the preceding four chapters may have seen that 
the aim of man’s life on earth is not conceived m the same 
way by the four traditions. There are similarities and differences 
Each tradition itself contains many views In this chapter on 
comparisons it is not possible to consider every view, but only 
the characteristic ones For almost every doctrine of Indian 
philosophy, it has been observed, there is a corresponding 
doctrine in Western thought, and vice versa. But while some 
views are well developed m the one tradition, others are well 
developed m other traditions Almost all doctnnes are, how- 
ever, touched by each in one way or the ofter Evra ftose 
views which are well developed m both India and the West 
are developed often in the context of some major problems 
which frequently are not the same. Agam, from diff^n 
doctrines the same conclusion is drawn. 
the same doctrine different conclusions are ^or rom 

parative philosophy this is a very significant ^ ™ ' 
It nay look fflogtcal. but Me aud 

cated that the veins of thought lOTg s^e 

take devious and opposite iva^ and y®* ® and. 

tenninus, or they may take the | ^ ^ opposite 

entering a Uttle knot somewhere, branch oft tow yy 

should not forget that a Pf S 

system of philosophy but seve Greek philosophy say 

and ask what does Chmese, toh ^ 
about this or that problem. ^ consider 

philosophy constitutes one system, for even u 
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only the orthodox Jewish philosophers, we can find diSerences 
of view. But, on the whole, Jewish thought seems to be more 
compact than are the others and contains not as many opposing 
schools as do they. The chapter can take only some dominant 
and characteristic views into consideration, and only with 
reference to the problem of the concept of man. It is an open 
question as to what are the characteristic views. On this the 
reader may disagree with the author. Even then, however, it 
will be useful to compare what the author considers to be 
characteristic, in choosing which he has followed the opinions 
generally expressed by recognised authorities. Others interested 
in the problem may make other comparisons. If they do, it is 
hoped that this chapter may be helpful as a stimulus. 


2. AIMS OF PHILOSOPHY 

If we take the utterances of the important philosophers of 
each tradition into consideration, the aim of philosophy is 
expressed in different ways, although every philosophy Hatme 
to be rational. ‘Man, know thyself; this may be said to be the 
first advice of all four traditions. Socrates said it in so many 
words. The Upanisads did the same when they exorted man: 
dlmdnam viddhi (know thy self). Aimar. does not mean merely 
the metaphysical self but also reason, mind, the vital principle, 
and the physical body. This advice would not have been given 
if it had been thought that man was right in fairing himself 
to be what he was in his unrcflectivc moments. Confucius also 
gave the same advice. He said that in order to organize one's 
rtate wcU, one had ultimately to study the nature of things. 
But things meant for the Chinese philosophers human re- 
lationships originating out of the nature of man. So the studv 
of thmgs meant the study of the nature of man. Similariv the 
Jewish thmkers wanted to know the meaning and significance 
of man wiA reference to God; man is a subject in sairch of a 
predicai^ m the words of Dr Heschcl; he is a 'That' in search 
of a -What*. So aU philosophies aim at understaniTS 
meaning of man and the significance of his life. ^ “ 

We may say that, in the above sense, all philo-sonhies aim 

pU^opiy a way of life te ^ 
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Western philosophers. The differentiation came into vogue 
because of some recent conceptions of philosophy as a mere 
intellectual pursuit, as nothing more than an attempt at a 
conceptual reconstruction of the world, and it is being narrowed 
down to an intellectual understanding of thought only But 
from the time of the Greeks to Bertrand Russell, the idea that 
philosophy is to mspire and infuse a way of life has repeatedly 
been expressed, although some philosophies are only mdirectly 
connected with that aim and do not take it senously. But one 
would hardly maintain that Greek philosophy is not dire^y 
concerned with a way of hfe. The Sophists, to be sure, ridiculed 
the earlier philosophers for bemg too preoccupied with questions 
about the ori gin of the world. For what and how does it matter 
to Tnan and his hfe if the world ongmated out of water, fire, 
or air> It is not very important for man and Ws life to be 
informed about this But, as Comford ssys,^ even for the 
earher philosophers the quest for the ongin of the world is a 
rehgious quest m order to have commumon with the ongm. 
When Empedocles jumped into Mount Etna— if the story is 
true — he was searching for commumon with his creator, how- 
ever wrongly and physically conceived. Communion with the 
creator is a hfe's aim. Hence, Greek philosophy m its begm- 
nings also can be viewed as mculcatmg a way of life and not 

merely as a mode of thought. 

Another differentiation that has become popular recently is 

that philosophy, as the word connotes, is only ^ 
for the West, but that the correspondmg word in Sansknt, 
Darsma. means direct perception, which os f 

^uorerae Bemg I think that the etymological meaning of the 

direct nerception of the Supreme Spmt. No one wiU say that 

to perceive the Supreme Spmt, because it denies such 

Darsam, of course, of God, 

schools of Indian philosophy P"®®* needed if 

preachmg is not thd same as P®^P of the word 
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also means perception, perspective, opinion, theory, and 
doctnne. The s3mon37moiis words for darsana are tmia, sidd- 
hdnia, etc which mean doctnne, theory, opinion. Darsana, 
when referred to the systems, does not mean perception of God, 
but a vision of reahty Darsana, one may add, is what leads to 
the perception of re^ty, and if reahty is Gk>d, then it is what 
leads to the perception of God. However, we should not depend 
too much on the et 3 miological meanings of words, which may 
lead us to seemg differences even where they do not exist. 
Why do we not say that the philosophy of Plotinus, which is 
very similar to that of the Vedanta of India, is the same as the 
perception of God? Philosophy, whatever words are used in 
the different languages, means a theory of man, of his life, of 
the world, by possessing which man becomes wise and can plan 
his hfe accordmgly. 

But the question now is: wise for what purpose? Here the 
philosophies seem to give different emphases on different 
ideals of life. Greek philosophy, on the whole, wants Tnau to be 


wise by cultivatmg knowledge. Dr Wild writes that, according 
to Socrates, 'the chief obligation of every man is first to tAud 
lus own soul, and then, so far as this is possible, to help others 
in tending theirs.’* Tending one’s soul, for Socrates, is culti- 
vatii^ knowledge; for virtue is knowledge. For Confucius the 
aim of philosophy is to make men virtuous. He speaks of 
'lUustrous virtue’, ‘supreme virtue’, and of cultivating virtue. 
Indeed, Confuaus says that one can know what it is to be 
virtuous by studying human relationships. Thus virtue, one 
may say, is based upon knowledge. But while the Greeks 
developed a systematic theory of knowledge and of the methods 
of obtaming it, Confucius and the later Chinese philosophers did 
not care to develop any elaborate theory of knowledge. 

mae tte aim of Greek phaosophy is to make man wise and 
toat of C^ese phdosophy is to make him virtuous, the aim of 
Indian plulosophy is to enable him to obtain salvation which 
is conm^on with the Supreme Spirit, or realization of the 
^aracteristic of the major plulosophies of 
philosophy as dtmamdydox adhyat- 
knowledge of the dtman, whiiis 
gherf self m man. Wisdom or virtue is not excluded- for 

-e -S. Si's 
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Tje wise and •virtaons But aimsmiya may Be exclxistve of the 
knowledge of things other than the Atman] whereas one who 
is wise, in the general sense of the term, is supposed to know 
much about the world and about men; and the virtuous man, 
according to Confndus, is expected to know much about human 
rdationships. 

The aim of Jewish philosophy is to find out the meaning of 
man in rdation to God. As Dr Heschd® puts it, it is not enou^ 
that man knows God; it is necessary that he is known to God 
TiTiat is emphasized is not merdjf man's knowledge of God but 
also God’s ^owledge of man and man’s knowledge that he is 
known to God. One may say that communion is a rdation 
which bnI Hg both ways; man in communion with God and God 
in communion with man. The Jewish religion lays particnlar 
emphaas on the latter relation. Dr Heschd* says that the 
Jewidi religion maybe defined as the awareness of God’s interest 
in man This empha^ is not found in Greek or Chinese thought, 
and even in Indian thought it is not strong. That God lov^ 
man is enunciated by philosophies like those of Eamanuja 
and Madhva; but that man should know that God is intere^ 
in him is only implied, not explicitly propounded. AU religious 
philosophy implies that, in his ethical activi^. man is watch^ 
by God, but this idea is not brought to the forefront equally 
by alL 


3. THE IDEAL HAS 

The ideal man for Greek plnlosophy is the lover of wisdom, 

even if not the wise man. There are indeed ^erenc^ofo^on 

as to who exactly is such a man, even if ^ take . 

Plato, and Aristotle as the only repi^tative, of G^k 
thou^t. All three exhort man to tend his ^ ^ 

meaT be development of ^^Jf^ional 
from Plato on some points; ^ g cStiStion 

high^ importance to ratio^ to ^eoretical 

Arisfotle cnbordinates practical knowleclg 

also wants that the lower pa^ of the we^ of 
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the saints of India. Chnstianity has its saints and Greece, 
too, must he having them, whatever be their appellations. 
But saintliness does not seem to be placed before all Greeks 
as the ideal to be attained. In India it is the ideal of all. It is 
associated with the realization of one's innermost self, the 
Atman. The man of realization is indeed virtuous but develops 
a detachment from the world and its values. He is wise also in 
the sense that he is able to discriminate between the eternal 
and the transient, and that he longs for the former. 

For Jewish thought, the ideal man is one who is assured of 
God’s interest in him. ‘Man is needed, he is a need of God.’« 
The need is the 'need for human righteousness.’’ It is often said 
that man is created as an image of God. But what is the nature 
of God m whose image man is created? The divine pathos is 
expressed as love, mercy, and anger. But behind all of these is 
God’s concern for human righteousness. If man is righteous, 
he becomes holy and acquires the attribute of holiness, which is 
an essential attribute of God. We may, therefore, say that, 
accordmg to Judaism, the ideal man is the ideal image of God; 
and he becomes an ideal image if he embodies ideal righteous- 
ness. 


One feels like commenting on the doctrme of the image. 
This idea is not completely new to Greek thought or to the 
Indian. Plato qioke of the objects of sense perception as 
images or copies of Ideas and even spoke of man as likeness® 
to God. The rational part of the soul, at least, must be a likeness 
to God. In Indian philosophy man’s consciousness is said to be 
the reflection or image of the Atman or the Supreme Spirit. 
But the image theory in Greek and Indian thought is de- 
veloped in a diflerent context and with diSerent emphasis. 
Inihan thought does not say that the whole man is an image 
of ^d, and Greek philosophy also assigns this attribute to the 
rational aspect of the soul. Furthermore, the idea of ethical 
concern is not so dommant in either as it is in Jewish thought 

W SSS’' Hi* 0=17 by 
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sage-ldng of Chinese thought inllingly goes after it,* since it 
is his duty to take interest in human affairs Thus, the philoso' 
pher of Plato is something of an individualist, deeply interested 
in developing the highest in him: knt the primary concern 
of the Chinese philosopher is for society. As Pung Yu-lan sa}-?, 
‘the purpose of the study of philosophy is to enable man, as 
^ to he a man, not some particular kind of man, and the 

character of the ideal man is sageliness vrithin and kingliness 
Avithout-’i® Thus the tone of Chinese philosophy is more human 
and humanistic than that of the Greek. The Chinese philosopher 
does not aim at God-realization or at righteousnes vrith 
reference to God, but only vrith reference to man Jm (love, 
human-heartedness), which is derived from the Chin ese word 
for man, is the highest iditue. Man should culth'ate it to the 
highest degree posable. He who is fulty and truly man is the 
sage His primary concern is with man, not with God. 

Does fhiR peculiarity of Chinese philosophy mean that the 
other conceptions do not contain man’s concern for man’ 
Judaism insists on man’s usefulness to society or on what we 
caU love of one’s neighbour. But that is not all Is man’s worth 
lost if sodety does not care for his usefulness’^ Is society 
itself a value’ Is it needed.’*® Only when sodety finds that it is 

•Ftrng YTi-lan: .-1 Short Htsiory of Chinese FhOosophy, P 9 
Macmill^ & Co , 195°: London- Allen & Unvon, lid , 
on the subject are stall the best vroris available to the non^^es- 
reader He has now changed Ins views and I nndeistaad tha. he 
re-wnte the history of Ounese philosrohv irom ae new coanramSpom^ 
But his twti-y-olnine Stslory and his SJorf History were 
translated into 'Pnglish before he changed his views and may toerefiOT 
S S representations of Chinese philosophers witoont 

bemv made and harti been made to write histories 

and histo^nes 


own point of view and then , critaci^ them is another 1 

point of view to them and ^ rvorhs he projected: bat in 
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needed by God does it get a meaning, a value. Man’s concern 
for man gets a revaluation in the light of the mutual concern 
of man and of God. But in Chinese philosophy man’s concern 
for man is basic and final. Man is man only if he has that human 
concern 0e»). Jen as a virtue (love, human heartedness) is 
higher than yi (righteousness). Some Chinese philosophers 
derive righteousness from human-heartedness.*® It does not 
require a supra-empuical divine being for being derived from. 
Human nature itself is enough and can be relied upon. 'The ^ 
fundamental belief of the Chinese is that human nature is 
basically good.’^* 

In spite of the comparative individualism of the Greek 
philosophers, no one will accuse them of lack of interest in 
society and its problems. The treatises of Plato and Aristotle 


are the first on social and political thought of the West. Plato 
exphatly said that the individual is the microcosm of the 
macrocosm that is society. The C 3 mics are the only group who 
can be accused of lack of social interest. Yet the Greek faith in 
the goodness of man and in its self-sufficien(y is not as strong 
as that of the Chinese. But the interest of Greek philosophy is 
wider than that of the Chinese and comprehends the whole 
cosmos. Man is in relationship not only with sodety but with 
the whole cosmos. If a httle over-simplification is allowed, one 
may say that, for the Chinese, the essence of man is human- 
heartedness and that, for the Greeks, it is reason. 


Indian thought goes farther and maintains that the essence 
of man is even beyond reason: it is the Atman. In pointing this 
out, I do not mean that Indian thought is truer, or bighp r 
but only that it regards the Atman as higher tiian reason and 
as transcending all human relationships. I think that a wrong 
condusion is drawn by some Indian writers to the effect that 
because the e^ence of man is beyond all human relationships 
man himself is beyond human relationships and is therefore 
free from them. Pseudo-saints can justify their unsodal 
activities on this theory. 

« say that if the essence of manisthe Jfj»fl»and 

IS tte highest good, then man is essentiaffy good. But the 
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man is one with nature. Even in the Stoic and Cyiinaic schools, 
man is one with nature and has to live according to nature. 

Is nature meant to be controlled and transformed by man^ 
A dear and affirmative answer can be given only by a techno- 
logical age. The Greek answer does not seem to be clear. The 
Stoic and the Epicunan answer is more in the negative than m 
the affirmative: man is to Uve according to nature. Plato would 
say that ph3reical nature is Non-Being but is capable of re- 
flectmg Bemg. Aristotle would say that it is pure potentiahty, 
which can take various forms. But neither taught that forms 
can be, or ought to be, imposed on matter, although both 
emphasized the importance of a rational life. Man has to tend 
his rational soul, not transform nature. But one may mterpret 
theur teadungs as meaning that man has to transform his own 
physical non-rational nature into the rational. And one may 
add that forms have to be imposed on phyreical nature, which 
means transforming nature. 

In Jewish thought 'image and dust express the polarity of 
the nature of man.’^® Man is not only the image of God but 
also a product of physical nature. But nature is subservient 
to man, the world is created for man by God so that map can 
show his righteousness m it. The Jewish thmkers did not care 
to daborate further the concept of nature. 

In Chinese thought 'nature' has a meanmg of its own. To some 
extent, it is a mystical entity” with which man ultimately 
becomes identified and with which he ought to identify 
In this sense, nature is not what we nowadayre call phy'sical 
natoe. It is, at the lowest, human nature, but not agam human 
natme wiffi all the evil we find in it, but human nature at its 
hipest and best. When Mencius asked man to realize his original 
thinking of the best m man, because he thmight 
that ffie ongmal nature of man is essentially good. Similwlv 
whra Lao Tze said that origmal nature is the Tao, he thought 

It ^ the highest and the best. On the whole, it seems to L 
ffie C^ese philosophers understood by 'nature' human nature 

^ understood by the 
human relationships. So whL we 
speak of the nature mysticism of the Chmese we have to 1^! 
careful about the meaning of the word 'nature'! ^ 
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that, if science broadens its outlook and reassesses its methods, 
spirit will not appear to it supernatural in the sense that it is 
completely disconnected with what we call nature. 

If spint can be natural and is not disconnected with what we 
narrowly define as natural, then what the Chmese philosophers 
call nature, particularly the Tao, may be regarded as spirit. 
The Tao -is not defined exactly as the Atman of the Upanisads, 
or even as the rational soul of the Greek philosophers. But the 
Tao, the Atman and the rational soul are withm man like the 
mrvana and the iUnya of the Buddhists. The various philoso- 
phies are groping for a descnption of what is ultimately inward 
to man and which is as natural to him as that winch is ulti- 
mately outward, his matenal world. How we evaluate these 
concepts, which of them is higher and which lower or whether 
they all belong to the same levd but are concepts of different 
aspects of the same reality, is a different question and must 
be decided on other considerations. What we have to note here 


is that, irrespective of the name which the various traditions 
employ, all spintual and rational aspects are considered to be 
naturdly connected with man and are not supernatural entities. 

In a situation hke this, in which we have different conceptions 
of the ultimately mwEird m man, what should comparative 
philosophy do? Should it say that man is the same everywhere 
and that therefore the spirit withm man is the same and that 
the different conceptions are conceptions of different aspects 
of the same spint, complementary to one another; or should it 
say that the different conceptions correspond to different kmds 
of spint, and that the spuit within man is not the same every- 
where and that therefore man is not the same eveiywhere? 
I thmk that comparative philosophy, if it is to be of value 
should adopt the first alternative. The question is of both 
theoretical and practical importance. It is theoretically im- 
portant for our method: Has comparative philosophy a theore- 
tical md a pnon justification for the assumption that man is 
not the same everywhere? If it has not, is it justified in assuming 
that man IS ^e same everywhere? I think that it is. Thought 
works with the assumption of its own universahty, whether it 
cm prove it ot not, it works with the principle of the uniformity 
of nature. The question is practicaUy important beSSse 
h^mity is now anxious that man should utilme all the values 
life enjoyed, formulated md achieved everywhere. If man 
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reason has to accept the principle. 

There are three main theories in Chmese philosophy about 
the relation between man and nature. The first is tire tbeorv of 
corresporidenre between man and nature, originally developed 
by the Tin-lang school and later adopted by the Confndan 
and the Taoist schools.*® Ihe correspondence is said to hold 
between parts of man’s body, on the one side, and the planets, 
the natural forces, and the heavens, on the other. The second 
theory ma intams the harmony of man and nature. 'The man 
of wisdom enjoys water; the man of love enjoys mountains 
However, the Taoist school understood this rdation not as 
submi^on to nature but as harmony with it. The third theory 
is the Confucian doctrine of 'forming a triad with Heaven 
and Earth.'— This was e^lained later as 'forming one body with 
Heaven and Earth.' The idea, although stressing^e unity of man 
with Heaven and Earth (both of which may be called 'nature'), 
is somewhat vague and gave rise to diSerent interpretations, 
Hencins stressing the human fector and harmony with iiveis. 
and mountains, and Hsun Tzu exhorting man to control 
nature. 


The idea of the unity of man and nature reminds us of the 
Greek idea, particularly that of Democritus, that man’s senses 
and the phyacal dements like fire, water, air, and earth have 
some correspondence and coirdativi^. This correlativity is 
more e^lidtly worked out in Indian thought by the Upanisads 
Not only corresponding to man’s senses but also coireponding 
to his mind, to ids waking, dream and sleep states, there are 
cosmic realities. 2Ian, as a psycho-physical being, is therefore 
»' op. r2 (t£i2 preeat nvri), 
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very intimately one with nature. He is the centre of the field 
of the activities of the cosmic forces. In the semi-m3d:hological 
languages of the Upanisads, he is the instrument, the means, 
the medium of the enjo3mient of the deities presiding over the 
cosmic realities. They obtain their enjoyment through man, 
and man obtains his enjoyment through them. Philosophically 
this correlativity and mutual dependence is the important 
idea. We may say that control and transformation of nature 
are implied by the idea, for nature is meant for enjoyment. 
However, the idea of controlhng nature is not explicitly formu- 
lated; on the contrary, self-control is the dominant trend in 
Indian thought. 


5. MAN AND SOCIETY 

In Greek philosophy, although the individualistic trend is 
strong, concern for human society is not weak and is one of its 
important strands For Socrates and Plato, if man is the 
microcosm, then society is the macrocosm.®® The pre-Sophist 
philosophies did not say much about man’s relation to soaety, 
although we should not think that therefore they had no idea 
about soaety. The Sophists were more individualistic, being 
mainly devoted to training leaders of men who would inflnpnrp 
soaety and use it as means to their own ends. Society and its 
laws were a necessary eviL®* Fach man was the measure of 
things for hims elf, not only of thmgs cognized but also of good 
and evil m soaety. But Plato and Socrates were opposed to 
this radical mdividuahsm and relativism of the Sophists. 
Man, the measure of thmgs, is not to be the particular man, 
but the umversal man. The structure of society and the structure 
of man’s soul reflect each other, and' are interdependent. The 
essence of man is reason and is found in a rationally ordered 
society. The modem idea that the individual cannot be studied 
apart from society®® and that the personality of ttipti is formed 
by soaety and grows m society,®® is not strong in Greek thought. 

Socrates indeed tbon^t that lustice conld be seen in 
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However, approaching the relation of man to society from the 
side of the individual after universahzing hun, Socrates and 
Plato showed that sodety is a projection of human nature on 
a vast cani’as or is a much enlarged reflection of human nature 
ifan cannot live without society and can have fall life only 
within it. So the more the orgamzation of society correspond 
to human nature, the fuller and better will be the life hved in 
it b}' the indiMdual. Anstotle also was a rationalist, but less 
idealistic and more realistic than was Plato. He was more 
consdous of the shortcomings and weaknesses of human nature 
than Plato, who thought that reason can transform everythmg 
in man. However, Anstotle accepted*’ the main pnnaples of 
Plato. Man cannot be man without socictj'. The ideal state is 
one in which all dtizens are really good and which enables each 
to h’ve the fullest life possible. So the structure of soaety must 
be in accordance with human nature. And, we may add, if 
man is necessarily a political animal and can realize his poten- 
tiahUes only within society, then sodety must be reflected m 
human nature just as much as human nature is reflected in 


soaety. 

In spite of the keen interest which Greek philosophy took m 
man’s rdation to sodety, the idea that man transcends sodety 
in some way is also evident in it. Man is essentially rational, 
but reason is not confined to soaety only. It has a co^c 
reference and transcends sodety. As part of the Logos, winch 
is Cosmic Reason, it has reference beyond society. It a wnat 
enables man individuahy to be in commumon mth fte Dirae 
Socrates is reported to have entered trance, RusseU- tdk ^ 
that the word 'theory' originally meant a spmtud wnc^ 
that which lifts man to the universal TJieos or God. But ^ 
idea of man’s transcendence is not dearly worked ^ 
thought, although the Stoic teaching ® * - 

Cosmos may be interpreted as this transcendence af ^ com 
munion with the Di^e. Even then, however, its psychological 
aspects are not definitely enundated. 
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In Jewish thought man's concern for society is very strong, 
although it was confined to the Jewish society. And this concern 
was made a categoncal imperative and God’s command and 
chief interest. Man's concern for man derives its value from the 
fact that all men are creatures of God and constitute His main 
concern. Righteousness, which is the keynote of Jewish ethics, 
gets its meanmg from God’s concern for aU men. But explaining 
society in terms of human nature is not the fashion of Jewish 
thinkers; it is the Greek fashion. Left to himself, man is selfish; 
he wants a reason for being ethical. Thus, ethics needs a founda- 
tion, which is found m God's concern for man. 


In Chinese thought, man’s concern for man is the strongest and 
is considered to be almost self-sufficient. Quite often -we read 
of man. Heaven and Earth, and their umty; but the interest 
in Heaven and Earth is far less than is that m man; and how 
to have the best kmd of state and society in which man can b.e 
viitaous is an ever-recurring question in the history of Chinese 
philosophy.*® 'Study human relationships in order to organize 
the state well’ is the Confucian advice; and human relationships 
are ultimate basic facts, not derived from Heaven or Earth, 
or accepted as commandments of God as m Judaism. The 
Ym-Yang school and some later Confucians and Taoists tried 
to correlate them to cosmic forces, but their attempts me 
inchoate and unsystematic. Indeed, virtue cannot be realized 


except in soaety, but the roots of virtue are to be found in 
man himself When Mencius says that the umverse, which is the 
universe of human relationships, is to be found within mind, 
he meant that this umverse can be found within man and is 
not to be denved from any reahty outside man, Hsiin Tzu 
differed from Mencius and said that man is essentially selfish 
md evil and therefore needs education and culture in order to 
become good. Even then, however, he does not derive the 
pmaples of virtue from a divine being but from culture, 
wm<* is a social phenomenon. H a self-suffiaent and weU 
developed humamsm is to be found anywhere in classical 
-T ^l^ese philosophy. Man is essen- 

fnS creature and can live a virtuous life only in a 

soaety of men, whether God exists or not. ^ ’ 

otSr ^ contrast to the 

offier three traditions. This does not mean that no Indian 

mg Yn-lan- A Short Htsioty of Chinese Philosophy, p. 70. 
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thinker was interested in the problems of men and society. 
But the classical plulosophers, who are stuped as represen- 
tative thinkers, gave little thought to these problems Only 
the authors of ethical codes, the law-givers, were concerned witt 
the problems of sodety. The Vedic thought handed down the 
idea that man lives in a sodety of men, ancestral spints, the 
ddties of the universe, and the Supreme God. Since this wider 
sodety is not so concrete as the human sodety, a kind of strong 
individualism devdoped, each man being concerned with this 
wide drde individually. As far as human sodety was con- 
cerned, by the time philosophers b^an to think about it, it 
ba d already been divided into castes. The caste g^tem was 
fgVpn for granted as the final structure of sodety and all sodal 
theorising was based upon it. The idea that, whatever be 
one’s caste, one can realize the supreme spiritual ideal, became 
strong and made a strong appeal Thus, man's rdation to God 
became more important than man’s relation to man. Philoso- 
phically, the social nature of man did not recdve the thought 
it deserved, although in practice it was accepted as a worldng 
prindple. The ideal, as theoretically formulated, is how to 
become a saint, not how to embody sodal virtues. In Jewish 
thought man is primarily concerned with God; hut he is neces- 
sarily concerned with other men as God’s creatures and cannot 
transcend this concern. Greek thought also stresses mm s 
concern for man, but accepts also transrendence of tot 
concern. Chmese thought does not, on the whole, 
transcendence, if we take Confucianism as representative of 

tradition emphasizes those aspecte of 
man and soaety which raised spedd probl^ m to 
in which man lived. The Greek mdeistandmg of to 
is uhilosophical and rational. Even when 
Sliced to psychological factors of man’s soul, 
tho^factois had to be controUed and ti^form^ ^ 

^ admitted by to ^ 

proof md maly^ ^^^ty of God is mt to be proved but 

2d pow«s, .ot t, be rebed 
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upon Both the Greek and Jewish philosophies are interested 
m state and society. But. m theory, the Jemsh state is theo- 
cratic. For both traditions, however, morality be realized 
only in society. But according to the Greeks, virtue is to be 
based upon knowledge, even if it is not the same as 
knowledge itself, virtue is not to be derived from a trans- 
cendent God. The Jewish thinkers, on the other hand, did not 
trust man’s knowledge and derived virtue from God. Morality 
is righteousness m accordance with God s dictates. The right 
is the good because God has dictated it. But the Greeks would 
reverse ftiig principle and would say that the good is the right 
because it is good for man; and what is good for man is to be 
understood in terms of man and society. For the Greeks the basis 
of the good IS not God’s commandments but human nature, 
which may include factors transcending society. All factors 
are to be rationally understood before we frame our conception 
of virtue. 


Chmese philosophy, hke that of the Greeks, bases its con- 
ception of virtue on the study of human nature and does not 
derive it from anythmg eictemal to man and society. But there 
is a difference For most Greek philosophers, particularly for 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, virtue is rational. The soul has 
different parts or aspects, and a rational ordering of each part 
constitutes a virtue. Plato anal3rsed the soul into three distinct 
parts, the rational, the spirited, and the vegetative. The last 
consists of desires and urges. Wisdom corresponds to the first, 
courage to the second, and temperance to the third. But 
justice is the harmony of the three parts. Thus it is reason 
which orders itself, which orders each of the other parts of the 


soul and orders them with reference to one another. Virtue, 


therefore, is the work of reason. But the Chinese philosopher 
would say that virtue, apart from reason, is an innate psycho- 
logical disposition in man. Indeed, reason also is innate to 
man. But, accordmg to the Greek philosophers, a disposition 
becomes a virtue only when organized by reason; whereas, 
according to the Chmese philosophers, even apart from such 
oi^;anization, there are certain dispositions m man which, by 
themselves, are virtues. Thus, Mencius sa3rs. 'The feding of 
commiseration is the beginmng of human-heartedness. The 
feehng of shame and dishke is the beginning of righteousness. 
The feehng of modesty and yieldmg is the beginning of 
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propriety. The sense of nght and wrong is the beginnmg of 
wisdom, Man has thus the four beginmngs ’ For the Chinese 
philosophers, therefore, virtue belongs to the innate psycho- 
logical nature of man. 

Now, is the view of the Chmese philosophers wrong? I see 
no apnon reason for saying that it is First, if human nature is 
onginally good, then virtue must belong to this original nature 
Secondly, if ethical expenence has to have its own autonomy, 
its own distinctive character, then it must be as original in 
man as the usually accepted instincts, hke pugnaaty The 
contnbution of Chinese thought to ethics is the recogmtion of 
this autonomy Kant was impressed by the starry heavens 
above and the moral law within, each (daiming to be as hard 
and irrefutable a fact as the other. For him also moral expenence 
has its own autonomy. Yet the Chmese philosophers do not 
go along with Kant m placing the right above the good. Kant is 
in Ime with the Jewish thmkers m givmg primacy to the nght 
over the good, but the Chmese would follow the Greeks in 
placing the good above the nght I wonder, however, whether 
the Greeks gave ethics the autonomy which the Chmese gave 


It IS possible to say that ethical expenence has its factors’ 
reason, emotion, instmcts, sentiments, etc To admit that it 
has factors and that they are not systematically anal^d by 
the Chmese philosophers is one thmg, but to say that the 
expenence can be completely analysed mto such factor is 
another thmg. Ethical experience has a ^ f 

hke religious expenence. If we grant uniqueness to the latter, 

we must fifTcUit it to the foxmer also 

Furthermore, there is no reason why ethical rapenence sho^ 
be analysed only m the way the Greeks analysed it, m 
S o mS?^ the Chmese did The two modes of thought 
1 nfan? For oreservmg the autonomy of ethical 

5SHrir.-.te« 
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stage of life, through which every man ought to pass. Here 
man’s concern is only with God or the Supreme Spirit, In 
Judaism, also, we find the idea of commumon with God; but 
here it is meant as an inspiration of righteousness and its 
3 ustification rather than as conunumon itself. 


6. MAN AND THE DIVINE SPIRIT 


Consideration of man’s relation to society and of the ethical 
situation naturally leads us to the question of man’s relation 
to God. We have noticed already that Jewish thought does 
not separate man’s relation to man from man’s relation to God, 
the latter being an intensely ethical relation. The Greelcs 
separated the two relations. The Chmese paid little attention 
to the relation of man to God. The Indians also separated the 
two relations, but regarded the relation of man to man as 
leadmg to the relation of man to God. The latter was considered 
to be higher than the former, with the result that less thought 
was bestowed upon its problems. 


Accordmg to Comford,*® when the lonins were searching for 
the origm of the universe, they were searching for God, however 
ph375ically they conceived Him Man, then, according to them, 
would be a transformation of that original reahty. The Sophists 
ridiculed these attempts and were sceptical about the existence 
of God But Socrates not only advanced arguments for the 
existence of God, but also said that his inner warning voice was 
something numinous and divme and, accordmg to Xenophen, 
was Divimty^ itself. Plato went farther and said that God is 
me self-moving cause and that man is the image®* of God. 
Aristotle also beheved that God is the first cause of the uni- 
verse, the unmoved mover, consciousness of BHmself only 
pme form without matter. The due to the Greek understanding 
01 Crod can be found in their conception of reason as the uni- 
factor m man, liftmg man above his particularity and 

makmg him one with the Divme Spirit, which is universal and 
one. 


say that this conception of reason is without 

PMosophy; 
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for according to him, the aim of everything is to reahze its 
proper form, and form is the imiversal or idea of reason We 
would not say, with Plato, that form alone has bemg and not 
matter. According to Anstotle, the Divme Spirit must be pure 
actuality, form, reason. So far as man possesses reason, he is 
divine; through reason man can be in communion with the 
Divine Spirit. 

This aspect of Greek thought is opposed to the spmt of Jewidi 
thought, for which man is in communion ivith God through 
righteousness. Reason doubts, questions, formulates concepts, 
modifies some, and discards some others, but nghteousness is a 
passion for obeying the dictates of God. Commumon with God 
is to be sought, but it is to be sought only through and for 
righteousness. 

The Chinese philosophers, parbcularly the Confucians, did 
not elaborate the concept of God or of the Divine Spmt The 
early Chinese worshipped God as Shang Ti; but it is not known 
what exactly He was. Later Chinese spoke of T’len, meanmg 
Heaven, but the word does not mean exactly the Divine Spmt 
As Ch’eng I said, it is nature, Lord, and Spmt, all 
A concept more helpful m this connexion is the Tao. The Tm 
IS not a concept of the Taoists only but belongs to all the 
Chinese schools and, later, after Buddhism entered China, wm 
associated with Tathaid and mrvdna Tao means the way, the 
way of man, of Heaven and Earth, and of eve^dhing 
Every school wanted to define Tao. the Taoists defining ^ m a 
negative way even before they came mto contact ^th ®udd- 
S m (Lfuasm were falerested ™Iy S 

the Tao of man. The Tao of man is the 
nltimatelv the ideal and virtuous human nature. It can oe 
m eoaety But the Tee-te '^3 
■;aid that the Tao transcends man, and yet the ideal 
to It within hnnseli by 

to nature and avoiding the mystic 

abon consists in becomiiig one with it, m a Kna oi , 

“T'a philosophy of hfe, Confunanism » i^ 
fvTof ama than ^ 

a dl«t hfe in socety. Now, 

« Chapter III. P 201 (the present work) 
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Confucianism did not depend on God for deriving its ethical 
relationships; neither did it care for communion with IDm. 
Communion with the Too would actually be communion with 
society through virtue, although imion with Heaven and Earth 
is also spoken of. Taoism, on the other hand, did not care for 
ethical rdationships; for, according to its law of reversal,®* 
the good can become evil and evil good: opposites pass into each 
other. This is really a form of ethical relativity. The Absolute 
IS the Too only. It is beyond all human goods and evils, and is 
the ultimate good for every man, who therefore diould not worry 
about relative goods and evils. The ultimate good of man lies 
beyond ethics, in union with the Tao. This union is not ethical 
communion, as in Judaism, or rational unity, as in Greek 
thought. It is a mystic union beyond description, as in Indian 
thought. 


Indian philosophy presents a more complicated picture of the 
relation of man to God than do the other philosophies. From 
the tune of the Upanisads this relation is its main problem, 
and on it the Indian tbihkers expended much thought. In thict 
respect, it is hke Jewish thought. But Jewish thou^t is almost 
exclusively concerned with the ethical rdationship between 
man and God; and the relationship is pre-eminently ethical. 
In Indian thought, this ethical relationship is transcended and 
transmuted mto that of blissful communion. The joy derived 
IS not a result of having performed one’s duties; rather it is 
through that joy, and because of it, that one performs one’s 
duties If a little exaggeration be allowed to pinpoint the 
cMerence, one may say that the Indian m3?stic would teU 
God, I love you and therefore I follow your laws of duty,’ 
whereas the Jewish mystic would say, ‘I performed my duties, 
tlier^ore love me.’ But this is an exaggeration for the sake of 
dan^g the difference only. As a matter of fact, even the 
JeiTOh mystics, when they realized that they could not follow 
^ds comman^ents to the letter, prayed for forgiveness and 
^o for love. Hence, the difference between Indian and Jewish 
tto^ht js one of emphasis, not one of substance. The Indian 
metres also say that without ethical endeavour mystic union 

notaL^r^S'i- “ endeavour that is ins^ upon, 

?b^ Intense love of God makes man incapable 

^ consequent self- 

ung Yu-lan A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, p, gj. 
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surrender, which in extreme cases becomes self-negation and 
absorption in God, are helpful to ethics; and absence of un- 
ethical activity is one of the tests of true love of God But 
Indian thought often emphasizes transcendence of ethics by 
love. This transcendence does not mean that a person who 
loves God obtains a hcence for being unethical. On the con- 
trary, if we love God, we must love His creatures, and if we 
love them, we shall not only be not unfair to them but shall 
show our love in acfave relationship. 

However, the difference between Jewish and Indian thought 
bnngs out certain important pomts First, it seems to me that 
all religions which have a tribal origm lay a strong emphasis on 
ethical conduct, at least a stronger emphasis on man’s relation 


to man, than do rehgions which are naturalistic and cosmic 
in their ongms and which lay the same emphasis on man's 
relationship to the lord of the cosmos When I speak of natu- 
ralistic origins, I do not mean that kind of naturahsm which 
IS more or less matenahstic and calls everything falhng beyond 
the recognized field of science supernatural. I mean those 
religions which start with cosmic forces rather than with 
tnbal societies as the first objects of concern. Indian rehgion 
IS naturalistic in this sense. Now, both kinds of rehgion develop 
ethics and ethical thought. But one religion starts with the laws 
and conventions of tnbal society as the basis, its interest is 
in the tribe, m the disciplme of its members, in their w^are 
and prospenty. Disciphne, nghteousness Jn teims cert^ 
fixed laws, becomes therefore important, and God ^ ^1“^ 
the prayers of those who do not follow the accepted laws of 
tnb^ (hsciphne. The tnbal rehgion may 
versal, but it carries with it the spint of fixed and unqueshon- 

“ BSfti Stand of rehgions develops the 
m terms of the laws of cosmic forces, which mdude man 
SsSStrto tnW goas a, the Vedic times. Inta 

he ™s dellmmed end pveo “ of 

Brahman became the Supreme God dll jj 

were 

1^ even pe^aM^^mn 

S However, tod ednoal law, were not 
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associated with it, and ethical relativity w^ accepted But 
it was enunciated, as a primary pnnciple, that one who is m 
search of God cannot be unethical. , , 

In the second place, the attempt to denve moral laws from 
the nature of God or His substance leaves a senoiK doubt 
unresolved. I do not refer merely to the abuses to wMch the 
idea IS put. There have been many persons m &e history of 
the world who daimed to know the nature of God and who 
dictated how men should behave, and who persecuted those 
who conscientiously did not obey them. Science revolted 
against them and exposed not only their views of the cosmos 
but also their moral pretentions. There may be men who, 
knowingly or unknowingly, conmutted such mistakes, brought 
misery to many, and hindered the progress of mankind. But 
this does not distract the value of the pnnciple. What I wish 
to ask isi Can we deduce moral laws from an absolutely trans- 
cendent God? If man with his finite intellect conceived God, 
his conception cannot be perfect and complete, and if he de- 
duces moral laws from that mcomplete conception, his de- 
ductions cannot be true. What, then, is the test and check? 
Are science and humanism totally wrong if they revolt? If we 
view the conflict with a spirit of detachment, both parties 


seem to be committmg excesses. 

If, on the other hand, man does not merely conceive God 
and frame a concept, but is in direct communion with Him, 
then where does the communion take place? Only in the mind 
of man, because God cannot be seen as an external figure. 
In that case, God must be immanent m man. Of course, im- 
manence cannot mean that He is completely within the mmd 
of any particular man, but that He is in all men whether they 
fed ^ presence or not. Because He is in all individuals. He 
transcends each and is therefore both transcendent and im- 
manent for each. Even then, however, man cannot have a com- 
plete grasp of God and cannot, therefore, deduce ethical laws 
from His nature All that man experiences in this communion 
is love, joy, infinity, indescribability, etc.; and whatever 
ethical laws can be deduced from these eiqperiences are the 
only ones that may be called'deductions. For instance, we can 
say that, because the nature of God is love and He is the 
umtymg pnnaple of our souls, man must love man and not 
hate him. But many other details of human conduct have to be 
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decided by axt empmcal study of human nature. They must 
be correlated with the inward experience 

The third pomt to which I wish to refer is that mysticism 
is not very favourable to ethics, unless it is ethical mysticism. 
There is some truth m what the cntics of mysticism say. 
Except in the case of a few great m3rstics of the world, mysticism 
tends to produce a disregard of ethical values. The majonty 
of men belong to the class of lesser mmds Even with the best 
of intentions, the mystic, when obliged to act m certam ethical 
situations, becomes confused and uncertain And when the 
intentions are not the best, he can always have ready at hand 
the principle of ethical relativity to excuse and support him- 
self. He IS generally unsteady and tmdisdplmed m soaal action 
If rehgion preaches nothing but communion with the Divme 
Spint, mystiasm, when preached to all grades of men, becomes 
a danger to ethics and a danger to disaphned social life 
This argument has much force and is not without support 
from the history of societies. But that mysticism can be abused 
is not a final argument against it. It is an argument, however, 
that has to be considered seriously by rehgious leaders. Just 
as scientific concepts are not merely confined to the laboratory 
but enter our soaal, ethical, and rehgious life, so the concepte 
of mysticism enter our social and ethical life and can deeply 

influence it for good or for evil. 

But this IS only one side of the problem Any rehpon wtach 
is detrimental to ethical disaplme needs re-mod^g. But 
what ethical discipline is strengthened by etfccal 
We have seen that it is difficult to deduce an absolutely 
and detailed set of moral laws from the “4 

of laws revealed to any prophet is ^d to h^ ^od 
without apologetics, modification, subterfuges for legal woi 
laSn, and grLmatical and 

and without any bias, tS^lution? Ethical 

truth “What both^a^ hcence for immorahty, per- 

relativity does ^ ^ To whichever ethical system 
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suppose that a person finds an existing system defective, God 
does not prevent him from communion if he does not violate 
the system. Mystics are bom in aU kinds of ethical systems, 
some of \Yhich, we now say, contain injustices. Should not man 
fight for the reform of a defective ethical S3rstem? But what 
should be his guide in that case, if he is not to depend on 
ethical revelation? It seems to me that the only guide is the 
question; Do I want this ethical reform without any egoistic 
motive? Or am I colouring an egoistic motive as divine revela- 
tion? Self-lessness, sdf-surrender, self-negation, non-egoity is 
the only test and the final test which one can perform on one- 
self but which one should apply only after very careful self- 
analysis. Ordinary human beings without this ethical passion 
cannot become ethical reformers, because man cannot work 
without a motive. 


This self-surrender or self-negation bni^s us again to m3?sti- 
cism, for mjralicism generally aims at complete surrender of 
egoity. Mystidsm, therefore, has ethical usefulness, but only 
at a very high level. It is for this reason that Indian thought 
insists upon training in ethical purification as a primary step 
in mystical or yogic training. 

the fourth place, what does immanence of God mean? 
This idea is carefully worked out by Indian thought. According 
to Chinese thought the Too is immanent in man. According to 
Greek thought God, as the Supreme Cosmic Reason, is imma- 
Mnt in human reason. For Buddhism, nirvana, Tathatd or 
^mya is immanent in man. Man’s realization of it is possible 
tecause of its immanence. It also is vast and infinite and 
to^cends man. Yet, smce it is immanent, man can realize it 
m ^ mwardness. In this respect Indian phfiosophy, in several 
S, £ philosophy in saying that the 

V which is above 

F^^u I f ” it is supra-rational* 

all the orthodox schools in India, spint [Atman) is hieher 
mason. All the orthodox schools. eW o^forS oiZ 

“ some sense or another; and of these 
tte Vedanta laid the greatest emphasis oi commS 


aould communion mean necessarily complete absorption 

but It evidence for a similar conception; 
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:d^ of complete one-ness with G^ cuts at the^vm^ 

If fools aud rogues are convinced that they are God ti,™ 
become shamelessly and dangerously immoL But T jS ^ 

e^cs, but that It IS necessary for ethics in so far i itS 

h^t^K ^le^ness. As regards the other criticism, it 
hM to be adtmtted that, to the extent to which man is finite 
fte Supreme I^te remains an Other to him; and it is safer 
to say that m the experience of communion, if the expenence 
of one s ^ohood is completdy lost, the situation becomes 
indescnbable. If we admit that it is beyond reason, it is un- 
reasonable to atobute definite rational categones to the 
e^erience. But in this context it is also necessary to coirect 
the other mistake of the western cntics. Only a few schools of 
the Vedfinta, particularly that of Sankara, uphold the com- 
plete one-ne^ of the spirit in man and God; and even thev do 
not say — and I think that no true mystic says— that man, as 
man, is the same as God and that man’s mind, with all its 
evil propensities and shortcomings, is divme. However, all 
the other Vedautms — ^Rfimanuja, Hadhva and Nimbarka — 
mamtaui that the spirit in man is different from Qie DiiTne 
Spirit. All say that the Divine Spirit is the Atman immanent m 
man. Sankara says that the Divine Spirit is the Atman of man 
himself. Blit Ramanuja and others say that it is the Ahmn 
within the atinan of man. This is an important difference and 
one which we should not miss; and we should not be misled by 
the repeated use of the word dtman. What all schools accept 
is the immanence of the transcendent qiirit. But even when we 
say that God is the Atman within the aiman of man, fools and 
rogues may find justification for being immoral In that case, 
we have to give up immanence altogether. But if we do this, 
then as I have already pointed out, we have other difficulties 
to face. 

The fifth point which the idea of immanence suggests is the 
deep inwardness of man. Man’s outwardness has its limit, the 
world of matter, which is common to all men and is called the 
common world. But is there also a limit of inwardness? Is the 
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inwardness of man limited to feelings and emotions only or 
reason only^ We say: 'I reason’. The T’ is deeper than reason. 
Here is needed an existential analysis of our consdous being. 
The ph3reical body does not reason and is an object of my con- 
saousness. In certain moments I even speak of ‘my ego’. 
One’s consdousness, therefore, extends beyond the ego and 
even beyond reason. One may call such consciousness the pure 
witness consaousness which, in a way, detaches itself from the 
ego and reason. But when this recession reaches its lunit, it 
reaches the core of our conscious bemg, the self as such. By 
whatever name we call it, there is a limit to this inwardness 
beyond which the ‘I’ vanishes. But is the limit different for 
each man^ Concerning the limit of outwardness, we say that, 
in spite of the fact that the sensations of each man are different 


from the sensations of other men, the yellow colour seen by one 
man is yellow also to other men, and that behind all the sensa- 
tions and perceptions there is the material world, which is the 
same for all men. Similarly, can we say that the inward limit 
IS the same for all men? All religions aver that God is one and 
the same for all men and resides in their hearts. But if He is 


mward and immanent in all men, then, like the material world 
forming the limit of man’s outwardness, God or the Divine 
Spirit must form the limit of man’s mwardness. If the outward- 
ness of all men is to have a common hmit, then their inwardness 
also mmthave one. If the ethical values of all men are the same, 
if man’s rehgious e:^erience and communion with somethmg 
^her than himself is to have a factual basis, then there must 
be something inward which is also common to all men. This is 
the Divme Spmt. Thus men are different, each havmg his own 
pnvate expenence; but their existence involves two common 
pomte, the material world outside and the Divine Spirit within. 
T, pother hne of approach to the common inward 

iumt. The Greeks maintamed that human reason derives its 
trath and umversahty by partaking of Cosmic Reason. Through 
S" to the level of Being, to objectivity as dis&ct 

^ Pytiiagoreaiis even thought that through 

S ^ to the abstract level 

riortr? than sensa- 

S’ emotions. That it is deeper and higher is 

of his reLon abstract and umversal. At the level 

his reason man becomes one with the Logos. The implied 
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Cosmic Reason within human reason is thus common to all 
men. When something deeper than Cosmic Reason is accepted 
— ^some Greeks seem to have accepted it, and Plato sometimes 
speaks of God as higher than the Logos — ^and if man can have 
communion with it, then it is the same for all men and forms 
the common inward hmit for all. We say men’s sensations, 
feelings, and emotions work similarly. But reason, we say, is 
the same for all. Indeed, we may say that reason works similarly 
in all men. But if similanty implies sameness and identity, 
then there must be the selfsame principle working through all 
men and their reason. This principle was regarded as divine 
by the ancients both in India and Greece Whether it is Cosmic 
Reason or something higher than that it is the hinit of inward- 
ness and is common to all men. 


We come now to the sixth point. Man’s environment does not 
consist merely of nature and society but also of the Divme Spmt 
Man does not hve alone; neither are the worlds of Spirit and 
matter alien to him. The sameness or, rather, similanty of all 
men is the ground for sa 5 dng that there is something inwardly 
common to all This sameness may be explained as due to man 
havmg evolved out of the same kmd of matter, and because of 
the similanty of men, it may be said, ethical valu^ are the 
same for all. Even then the question will be asked' Why should 
man be moral? Why should he practise self-contol, be not 
selfish and be good to others? The only answer can be. Pmdent 
self-interest reqmres man to be moral. Then ethics becom^ 
little different from diplomacy, prudent 
If this is to be avoided, ethics must transcend rtsdf, 
wards towards matter, but upwards to^vards spmtual ex 
nSSce The Spmt mthm aU is ultimately the same ^d 


^''irS''seventh place, the disc^on 

aspect of man His conMiom e^usual m traditional 

ou^ard and the inward. It ^ as if one were 

thought mind is placed mthin 
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it is rather the inward direction of the body and has its own 
inwardness also. This is evident from man's abihty to turn his 
consciousness towards the external objects of sense and also 
mwardly, not only psychologically but also spiritually, towards 
deeper objects within himself. Just as matter becomes the final 
object of his outward direction, so the object of spiritual ex- 
perience becomes the final object of his inward direction. 


7. MAN AND EVOLUTION 


The idea of man's inwardness brings us to the problem of 
evolution. Accepting the view that man evolved out of matter, 
what has evolution placed in man as distinct from matter? 
A large majonty of educated men now accept the theory of 
'evolution, and it has become unfashionable to question its 
trath. Men have tended to treat it as a fact of nature, an agent 
like mm or God manipulating nature, experimenting on it and 
producing new forms out of inorganic matter. But as a process 
it is a fact of nature, one of the various forms of nature's 
becoming. 

If we put together all the evidence coEected by sdence, it 
seems that the evidence in favour of the theory is stronger than 
agmnst it. Man is the highest product of evolution. Other 
a^als also might feel that they are the highest products, but 
th^ do not reflect like man, have perhaps no moral struggles, 
Md do not support their conduct by a philosophy, Man alone 
B a rational and ethical being and he alone is worried about 
the meaning of the universe and of his life. For this reason 
considers himself to be the highest of animals. And every 
philosophical tradition, whether it had any idea of evolution 
OT not, has treated him as the highest of creatures. The Indian 
oition treated him as higher even than gods; for the gods 
I’acfc to human life if they wish to obtain 


classical traditions produced a theory 
althoueh°^® modem scientific theory of evolutioj 

of creatures. 

^ Idea that some primitive form of life became an ape and 

conceived by them, 
^djmentary conceptions and forms of the theoiy 
traced m the ideas of creation, emanation, transform^ 
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tion, and the cyclic succession of political and social fonns. 

The pre-Sophist philosophers of Greece thought that the 
forms of the world, including man, were the products of some 
onginal substance, water, air, etc. The Sophists were interested 
m the evolution of human history and not m the question of 
how man evolved out of some ongmal stufE. Human history 
is a history of culture and civilization; the golden age hes m 
the future.*® Plato, also, assoaated evolution with human 
history. Gods are mterested m human afiairs and endow men 
like Socrates with special gifts in order to gmde men along 
nght paths.®* The best that we get m Plato m this connexion 
is the procession of political forms Anstotle ivas more reahsbc 
and naturalistic than Plato. His theory of matter and form as 
potentiahty and actuahty brings us near to the concepbon of 
evolution. He graded the forms of hfe mto the higher and the 
lower but did not say whether and how the lower becomes the 
higher. Up to spirit the higher is built on the lower; but spint, 
which IS pure form, does not devdop out of matter,®’ Chmge 
below m an is not purposive; purposive change, which is a 
result of rational reflexion, is pecuhar to man.®* Even then, if 
we consider Aristotle's view that God, as pure form, acts as m 
attractive force on matter, we may say that at least m the 
background of Aristotle’s thought the idea of a contouons 
process of evolution from matter to God is latent. In Plotmus 
we find a completion and exphcit enunciation of idea 
Becoming is a circular process from the Infimte One to matter 
and back again from matter to the Infimte One.®* Of coi^^ 
none of these theories in its details corresponds to “odOT 
scientific theory. But we can see that, when take Ae toM 
circle of this process as in Plotmus, the modem t^o^ “ 
confined to only one part of it, the stretch between matter and 

”^iSh is httle concemed^th the do^riM of^vok' 

tion. It has a theory of creation by God 

world out of nothing and gave man natme to live on. He c«ate 

man also directly and not through the process of evolution. 

s» Chapter I, p 49 I*® present work) 
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Chinese thought contains much less of the idea of evolution 
than does Greek thought. Its mam interest is m man and 
history but not in how the world is created. But as far as 
history is concerned, Chmese philosophy, bke Greek thought, 
supphed a theory of the cycle of political forms. Tsou Yen, 
in the third century B.c., developed a philosophy of history. 
He said that historical changes take place according to the 
revolution and transformation of the five Bowers of Elements 
— Earth, Wood, Metal, Fire and Water. Each of the five elements 
predominates m succession; and whenever there is a change in 
predominance, a new dynasty arises.*® But, Tung Chung-shu, 
in the second century b.c., rejected this theory and said that 
the succession of the dynasties corresponds to the succession 
of the ‘Three Reigns,’ black, white and red.« Neither of the 
theories is based upon a study of human nature in pohtics and 
society but upon some cosmological speculations, particularly 
of the Ym-Yang school. Yet both contain the truth that 
human history is not absolutely independent of cosmological 
factors. 


Confucius was not very mudi interested m explaining the 
Focess of creation. Taoism denved everything from the or iginal 
Tao and preached a return to the Too. It contains also the 
inter^g pnnciple that ‘reversal is the movement of the 
iao which is like the Hegelian principle that each concept 
by Its nature passes into its opposite. Perhaps the Taoists 
were thin^g that history proceeds, in a like manner, each 
tom pas^g into its opposite. But this idea was not worked 
out clearly by them. In the Yin-Yang school we find attempts 
at explanung the creation of the world. And when some later 

school, they tried to 
*«>"> Choi Tun-yi 

L.W T Thus tho drS of 

W the Too to the wofld ood then back aanin 
to the Tao became complete. ^ 

Plete th?^ro?^?T^J general tendency is to com- 
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back to the Atman through man's realization of the Atman. 
Like Aristotle, Indian thought does not consider spirit as a new 
entity that comes into bemg through the process of evolution. 
Neither does Indian philosophy know that some lower forms of 
life have ultimately developed into man. It knows only that 
man is the highest creature. It does not speak also of a cydic 
evolution of political history. If Indian thought has any idea 
about it. it can be foimd only in the epics, particularly m the 
theory of the Four Ages (Yugas). They are the Kfia Age, the 
Treta Age, the Dvdpara Age, and the Kalt Age. Each later Age 
follows the former in a circle; when the Kalt Age ends, the 
Krta Age begins again. The classification of the Ages is based 
upon tlie moral strength and goodness of man. Dhanna (virtue) 
is divided into four parts In the first Age, man is fully virtuous; 
in the second he is three fourths virtuous, m the thud, half, 
and in the fourth, only one fourth. When there is fear of man 
losing even tliat one fourth, some incarnation of God destroys 
the vicious and starts the ^t Age again. 

There is one pecuhar application of the concept of evolution 
made by the Sankhya philosophy and incorporated by some 
Vedantic schools belonging to the Pancaratra and the Psiuputa. 
Taking man's conscious bemg and experience as they are and 
without raising the question as to how man himself is evolved, 
matter is explained as an evolute out of the consaous being of 
man. It is a product of man's mind [aniahkaranti). This sounds 
like idealism; but this idealism is common to all the orthodox 


*• Srlmamsgavafa. XII, 3-3° Another dcscnpb on of the Ages may 
the reader. Dharma (virtue) has four feet. Truth, Compassion. Self-confa^d 
Chanty, and walks on them In the Krta Age each foot is stron^d perf^ 
In the Treta Ago each loses one fourth of its strength, in the 
another one fourth and in the Kali Age stiU 
that humanity will not be completely devoid of virtue Again, foe 
.3 that in which men are sativu: by temperament ®d ^ f 
control nnd salvation In the Treta Age men are devoted I®* 
more to duty, wealth and enjoyment; and their tmperamentis 
Dvaoata Age human temperament is a imirture of the raja»c Md 
SS^areX ^eidisc^ntentedness egoityimd 

desues and are actively interested in fulfilling tb^ ^tal 

men are fuU of deceit, untruth, lethargy, 

“ot fear and dejeebon a^raTl^Ts^*^® 
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schools except the Nj^aya, the Vaisesika, and the Mimamsa. 
Let ns strike the raitities, Prakrti and Pnmsa, out of the 
Sankhya categories; then ever3rthing that remains is man, the 
psycho-physical being. The highest in him, then, is reason 
{buddki, mahaij, which is universal and cosmic in significance. 
It corresponds to either the Logos or the rational sonl of the 
Greeks. Oat of it evolves the ego (shamkara), whidi, unlike 
reason, is not universal and cosmic. Out of the ego evolves 
mind [tnanas), the senses, and the oi^ans of action on the one 
side, and the world of material elements, on the other. Man 
becomes ultimatdy aware of the world through reason, ego, 
mind, senses, and the organs of action. 

What does the Sankh}ra mean by calling this process evolution 
{pari‘^ma)'i To call it evolution sounds absurd. We do not find 
that reason is first bom, then the ego and then mind, the 
senses, and the physical body. On the con trary, we find that 
the reverse process accords more with the modem doctrine of 
evolution. Consequently, the Sankhya must have some other 
meaning. It must refer to devdoped awareness, the mature 
tnind. One may verify the theory by observing the stages 
by which one comes to be aware of the world immediatdy 
after sound sleep. First, one is aware of one’s pure being, some- 
thing like *am-ness’ in T am’ without the T. This is pure 
awaren^ of one’s self in which one’s ego is not concretdy 
fdt. It is a pure affirmation, assertion, without any particular 
object being asserted. Then one feels one’s ego, the T-ness’, 
and then ones senses and their objects. Pure rational con- 
saousness must be involved in the first awareness after sound 
slrep; it is rational consdonsness without difierentiation: for 
the function of reason is primarily assertion. 

It seems to me that this analysis has an interesting similaiity 
to the aa^ysis of cognition into indeterminate and determinate 
«ag« When I perceive an object, say. the paper in front of 
me, mere isfet pure awareness of sensation, which is inde- 
The object is known vaguely as ‘something*, not 
of th T ^ a paper. Next it is known as a paper, a member 
tenSo papers, and so as determined and made de- 

by the i^versal paper (paper-ness). The first is 

determLate. It is of 
cognition^f- ^ indetaminate 

we can say that it must have been the first stage. 
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Similarly, in the awareness of one’s being also, after sound 
sleep, the stages, whether exactly the same as those given by 
the Sankhya or not, are passed through before one comes to 
a definite cogmtion of oneself and the objective world Then the 
question wtH be whether the earhest stage is reason ^^^late^ er 
be the answer, if this explanation or somethmg similar to it is 
not given, the Sankhya theory of evolution looks absurd 
Evolution, for the Safikh}^, is the process of concretization 
of, or of conferring determinateness on, the pure afiiimatn e 
experience, called buddhi, mahai Reason is the highest m man; 
but it comes to know the world through the ego, the mind, the 
senses, and the organs of action 

The different apphcations of the concept of evolution, of 
the idea of the one transfomung itself mto the many, gi\en 
above, raise some important points for philosophy 

First, if evolution is true, can man be the measure of things’ 
If the startmg pomt is God or the Absolute, then it may be said, 
that T rap has to be explained m terms of God or the Absolute, 
and if the starting point is matter, then he is to be exp^a^ed 
in terms of matter. In either case, however, it would seOT that 
man is not the measure of thmgs. But if we accept either 
position, many difficulties crop up. Fust, to expl^ man in 
terms of God ormatter should not be the same as reducing him 
to either. Secondly, we do not know how God 
in an imperfect way, and we take it that ^^^^ter doM not 
thmk. men we take man as God and expect hm 
God, or take bun as matter and treat hun as a ““tend obje^. 
,ve do tom for to mthm J 
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The second point that anses is: Should the doctnne of 
evolution he limited to the phase of the process which leads 
from matter to man’ Science is studpng this phase, because 
science is able to daborate its methods only withm the limits 
of that phase. But there is no d prion reason why reality and 
its processes should be limited to tins phase. If mind can come 
out of matter, we are naturally obhged to ask whether there is 
an inner drive m matter to evolve mind. If there is such a drive, 
from where does it come’ We may refrain from asking this 
question and arbitrarily stop with matter. We may even say 
that the fact that matter has the drive is a mere matter of 
chance. But to ask the question is not irrational. The circle of 
the descent of matter from spirit is as plausible a h3rpothesis 
as is the evolution of mind out of matter, and is more suitable 
and explanatory for a philosophy of life than is the incomplete 
circle. 

A philosophy of life requires a factual basis for the of 
hfe. The matenal world, however, is not enough as such a 
basis; otherwise Man could not be differentiated from animals, 
if both had the same factual basis. If sdentific experience has 
Its own autonomy, rehgions experience also must have its 
own; and the facts of rehgious experience have as much im- 
portance for philosophy of life as have the facts of science. If 
we do not accept the truths of rehgion, ethics becomes the art 
Md theory of prudent sdf-aggrandizement. But our eiqienence 
K not satisffed with such ethics. In Greece, m India, and in 
China we find, therefore, tendencies to present a completed 
circle of evolution from Spirit to matter and back again to 


We now come to the third point. Although the evolutionary 
circle is complete, man is exhorted to make special efforts for 
completmg the circle. If we accept the thesis that matter 
evolved imt of Spirit and man evolved out of matter, then 
^ man depend on the evolutionary process itself to push his 
bemg up agam to the level of Spirit’ Both affirmative and 
negative answers have been given to the question. But the 
more common answer is in the negative. Mol should not Low 

n?W ^ ^ ^ ^ l°^er and a InX 
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the lower lasts, man continues to struede to n^hrra i 

m^e evolution reach its destination. 

The negative answer is expressed in two other forms which 
are sometimes understood to mean the same ‘Return to yo^ 
on^ nature,' and ‘Do nothing.' Taoism in China undeX 
both as meanmg the same. Man's ongmal nature is the Too 
which IS working through man He goes astray by forgetting 
his original nature. Then what is he to do> Do nothing 
for doing nothing he has to struggle hard If he does anythin? 
he tak« an initiative, but if he does nothmg, the Tao works 
through him. By not doing anythmg, he allows his original 
nature to do everythmg and so he returns to his ongmal 
nature. This advice is often understood as quietism, and Taoism 
is interpreted, in addition, as nature mysticism Buddhism, 
some forms of the Vedanta, and some mysticism of the West 
also are mterpreted as quietism. But what about the ethical 
endeavour which Buddhism and the Vedanta msist upon? 
And why is ethical endeavour needed in order to regain one's 
onginal nature? 

After identifymg the Tao with the mruana of the Buddhists 
and absorbmg it into them own philosophy, the later Con- 
fucians raised an interesting question How does a man who 
has reahzed the Tao or the nirvana live? He hves according to 
nature But what does he do? He draws water from the well, 
cuts wood, cooks his meals and eats them. It is natural for him 
to hve that way. Then why is it not natural for him to take 
part m pohtical and soaal activities? Is it not natural for him 
to have a pohtical and social life? Ethical life is as natural for 
man as are cookmg food and eating it Only through ethical 
activity does he gain entrance into spmtuM reahty Insight 
into spintual depths is gained through ethical hvmg That is 
why Buddha called the highest reahty Dharma. The cucle 
from man to Spint can be completed only through man’s 
ethical endeavour. 

In the fourth place, we may ask: What is evolution trymg to 
accomphsh? What is the nature of the evolution of Spint out 
of matter? If evolution is trymg to reach its final objective 
through man, and if Spint is the inward reality m man, then 
evolution must be aimmg at produemg inwardness. Life is the 
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inwardness which matter attamed; mind is the inwardness of 
life, and Spirit is the inwardness of mmd. Then evolution 
must he aimmg at producing deeper and deeper mwardness 
m matter, until inwardness becomes completely self-conscious. 
Then matter, hfe, and mind axe not to be understood as layer 
upon layer of reality hke one sheet upon another; not even as 
qualities of each other. They are to be understood as the inward 
and outward forms of the same reality. 

The fifth point is the conflict between ethical and spiritual 
realization. Ethical realization is a becommg, a transformation 
of one’s being into somethmg higher and deeper, the actuali- 
zation of a value which has been only in idea ** But spiritual 
realization is the recognition of one’s original nature; God, 
Atman, soul, etc. are not produced by man but are only to be 
recognized as essentially constitutmg his inwardness. How is 
this conflict to be removed’ It can be removed only if m the 
deeper levels of mwardness 'to become' can be 'to know’ and 
'to recognize’, and vice versa. The Upanisads in India and some 
forms of mysticism m the West accepted this identity. Taoism 
in Cima also seems tacitly to accept it. But at the lower levels, 
this identity is not found: 'to know’ is not the same as 'to 
become’. One may know vurtue but may not become virtuous, 
and one may be virtuous without knowing that one is virtuous! 
The divergence between knowmg and becoming can be re- 
moved only when both can be identical. Instead of Tnalritw 
one-sided form^ations of this identity, it will be safer and 
truer to experience if we recognize and admit a change in 
knowledge situation from level to levd. There are levels at which 
to know is to become and there are levels at which to know is 
not the same as to become. 


The sixth pomt concerns the rdation of evolution that is 
of all becor^g and transformation, to the two pnn'ciples ex 
mhth mini fit and its opposite, both of which have been accepted 
in some form or other by some philosopher or other in all the 
traditions This relation is dosdy connected with the fifth 

““ fransforms himself completely 
mto Spirit, mto somethmg which he is not as mere man on 
the other hand the transformation is said to be recogmtiok of 
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what man is m his essence. From the side of evolution, the 
question assumes a shghtly different form If life evolved out 
of matter, mind out of life, and spmt out of mind, if the new 
entitles are really new, then they must have come out of no- 
where, and the pnnciple, ex tuhtlo mhil fit, is violated. If they 
are not new, then what appears to be new must already he 
existing in a latent form in matter; and the pnnciple is not 
violated Even then, however, we have to answer the question: 
Is the appearance new or not? If it is new, as it must be, the 
pnnaple is agam violated. We have then to modify our prmaple 
and to remterpret it as meanmg that something can come only 
out of somethmg but that the two need not be the same It 
follows that, except m a purely mechamstic explanation, the 
pnnaple m its hteral sense cannot be accepted But, then, 
can everything come out of eveiything? If it can, then the very 
law of causahty is violated. We therefore need a law for eveiy 


happenmg. 

But even now one problem remams. The forms of life, mmd, 
and spmt, it may be said, are qmte acadental to matter, and 
matter may have no purpose m manifesting them. But if man 
is really the result of the transformation of matter, he cannot 
but take cogmzance of the direction, because that is tte 
direction which he experiences and in which he livw This 
direction is a problem for him and he cannot but ask- Whence 
comes this push and this dnve? The dnve towards mw^dn® 
ZsTbe mherent m matter and mmt be *r^ed torrrf, 
complete mamfeslation of spirit Anj^mce of tie m 
to a certain eKtent, meet oar demand to a law. So to ® “ 
observation goes, tbis spontaneous dnve has stopped vote man, 
^StTnL’s own rforts the farther Pnsh 
Bie cliplete aotnalisation and reahsation of^nit 

“^eis‘to*"r^to Spths madeVble by evolnben 


itself. ,, . . -eked Is this trans- 

Then a furtha f ouTwardization 

formation possible ^ ^ ® the transformation 
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question is, whence comes this push? It must be from Spirit 
which is inwardly latent in matter. 

As man stands, he has to become that something towards 
which the dnve is directed. Again, man finds that in the realm 
of the inward, after certain stages, the transformation is recog- 
mtion of somethmg deeper* at these deeper levels, to know is to 
become, and to become is to know. That is why God, the 
Supreme Spirit, is, by all rehgions, mystic or otherwise, said 
to be eternally present in man. God is not a product of the 
process but an object realized through the process as eternally 
present all along. If this experience has any truth, then matter 
has to be regarded as the result of the outward push from 
withm God, and the spirit in man is the result of the inward 
push m matter. The startmg pomt of the first process and the 
end of the second process meet in God. The second process is 
sometimes treated as the pull which God exercises over matter. 

In the seventh place, from the point of value of evolution, 
the question of whether or not the spirit in man and the Supreme 
Spirit or God are ultimately identical is of secondary impor- 
tance. The answers given by rehgious thinkers and mystics are 
various. Even the mystics are not imanimous in their views, 
when details are concerned. Some say that the spirit in man 
and the Supreme Spint are absolutely identical; others hold 
that they are both identical and different — identical in form 
and different in being, and so forth. St. Thomas used analogy 
to explam their relationship* they are analogical but not 
completely one. The Vedantms also gave much thought to 
this problem. Sankara upheld absolute identity; but Rair^uia 
and others maintamed similarity of different kinds. But since 
^ schools maintain that God is mward to man, I thinV that 
the quarrel over the relationship may be treated as of secondary 
importance. From the human point of view, we can assess only 
the value of these positions for man and human affairs* but 
we caimot a^ess teeir truth precisely, as all schools hold' that 
the rdatiOMtep is beyond ordmary sensuous and rational 
^penence. The att«npt to determine logically what is acknow 
lodged to be beyond logic is illogical. 
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the veiy fact that it is universal and is the same for all men 
implies that it transcends each mdividual That this anmp fhing 
is also the creator of matter and supphes matter with the 
mward drive shows that it is wider than humamty and matter 
put together. The controversy between theism and pantheism 
had its ongm in the conception of God as external, 1 e, as an 
agent existmg somewhere outside man and so remote from 
his experience that man can understand nothing of Him, The 
insoluble question here is: How can such a transcendent God 
enter human expenence at all? If commumon with God is a 
legitimate and possible expenence, then He must be immanent 
in human expenence. Yet neither Sankara nor Lao Tze nor 
Mencius nor the Buddhists nor Plotmus mamtamed that the 


mind of man is the same as God, Anstotle^s distmction between 
man as a combination of form and matter and God as pure 
form IS not an absolutely transcendentahst conception. As form, 
which is reason, man partakes of God's nature, and so God k 
immanent in man. The only step needed to make Anstotle’s 
position complete and rounded out is the possibihty of matter 
transforming itself completely mto form; but this posabihty 
of matter transfomung itself completely mto form is omy 
hinted at by Anstotle and is not exphcitly accepted, for he 
separated the rational soul from the lower 

In this context one may mention a mnth point. The tr^ 
fonnatim o{ mao mto Spirit, it is^d, is also the ration 
of the etemd pieseooe of Spmt, Tte ^ 

the doctrine of the lUusoriness of the world The object ot 
m said to he an eternal troth in man what is 
auDSntiv transformed into that truth can only he an 
SnSrance an illusion. When truth and falsity are the oriy 

sphere of falsity and is therefore 

Consequently, a native a 11^ ^jJ^ttitude that ethiral 

of matter and ethics It develop this 

leaders hke Schweitzer protest only afto the 

attitude forget one pomt ^^3jjgfonnation 4 ey forget 
completion of ethic^ an ^ spintual transformation, 
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recognition, is also the positive result of a positive effort. The 
conclusion then follows that the two-valued logic is not adequate 
to explain the process. It is not from falsity to truth that we go, 
but from one Idnd of truth to another. Or else not even ordinary 
transformation can be adequately explained: When an object 
O changes from state A to state B, we would have to say that 
A was false and B true. 

It is m this context that the negative logic devdoped by the 
Buddhists and the Advaitins m India becomes significant. 
When life devdops out of matter, we may ask: Is life the same 
as matter? The answer given by these philosophers would be: 
It IS neither the same as matter, nor is it different from matter, 
nor IS it both the same and different, nor neither same nor 
different. The truth is that we do not see life apart from matter 
and yet they are not the same Thus whenever there is trans- 
formation, the novelty has to be recognized as such; and the 
novelty and that which is transformed into it do not fit mto 
the two-valued logic. 


What should not be overlooked is that we have to ex plain 
if at all, spintual transformation from the standpomt of man 
and not from that of the final result by attaining which man 
ce^es to be man and becomes pure Spuit. And from the stand- 
point of man, transformation is true, it is not an illusion. And 
man also must be true; for, if he is false, there is no « priori 
reason for saying that what falsity implies must be true. As 
modem logiaans say, a false proposition may unply a tme as 
weU as a false proposition. We have no justification to say that 
the implied proposition is necessarily tme. But if man is true 
what his bdng implies must necessarily be true, for every true 
proposition impUes only true propositions. Further, if man is 
false, why should we give any thought to what he says? The 
reahty of man has to be accepted by every philosophy of Ufe 

values bdong 

to the higher reaches of evolution, which are attained by man 

inwardness produced by nature. 
When the h^her values are attained, they become spiritual 

attamed, they remain valu^ 
Ideals to be realized. The field and ongin of valu^ iTTd 
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according to nature; but by 'nature*, as already indicated thev 
must have meant the inward reality, not the brute nature of 
animals and plants. By the lure of outwardness man is draivn 
away from his inward nature, and has therefore to struggle Sr 
regaining his inwardness and push it to its deep^^S 
Mans ethical and spmtual struggle is thus a continuation of 
the processes of nature’s evolution. Man feels the struggle 
because he is sjf-conscious to a high degree. Ethics can hive 
a naturalistic basis only when 'nature* includes man's in- 
wardness. Physical and animal nature cannot be an adequate 
basis for ethics. Evolution, when man’s inwardness is recog- 
nized, thus gets ethical significance. 


8. NATURE OF THE HUMAN INDIVIDUAL 

Jewish thought, with its intense and overwhelming ethical 
passion, is concerned more ivith man’s relation to God than 
with an analysis of the psycho-physical individual. In the 
history of ethical thought we find many attempts to base 
ethics on the nature of man wthout reference to God, on his 
emotions and sentiments, and on his reason But Jewish thought 
furnishes an example of a different type It cared less to analyse 
the nature of man than Greek thought did, and whatever 
later Jewish thought said about the nature of man was due to 
the influence of Greek thought. The primary concern of Jewish 
thought was with man’s responsibihty to God, and it was 
content with propounding that responsibihty. The greatest 
contribution it made to Western thought is the idea that man, 
the whole man, not merely his reason, is the image of God 
'The image is not in man; it is man.’*® 'The Greek thmkers 
sought to understand man as apart of the wttverse, the Prophets 
sought to understand man as a partner of God.’*® Indeed, the 
Prophets were aware of death, of the transiency of human 
life; yet they were not interested in unmortahty but in 
sanctity.*’ The need for sanctity arises because, although man 
is made in the hkeness of God, he is of dust. Man is made of 
dust, and yet he is an image of God, and dust has to be sancti- 
fied this aiial5rsis was enough for the Jewish prophets 
If the word sanctity epitomizes Jewish ethics, virtue epi- 

** Chapter IX, p is8 (the present nork) 
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tomizes Chinese ethics. The word virtue has a peculiar appli- 
cability in Chinese thought. Man can be virtuous hy virtue of 
being man, i.e. the true man. Virtues constitute the nature of 
man; they are ‘natural forces’ in man, if we understand ‘nature’ 
in the widest sense, not merely m the sense of physical and 
animal nature. Indeed, I do not see much reason for not calling 
human nature by the word nature, if we can call physical 
nature and animal nature by it. If ammal nature has its own 
peculiarities as distinct from physical nature, then human 
nature may have its own peculiarities as distinct from animal 
and physical nature The Chmese emphasized that human 
nature as such is ethical. This emphasis is particularly true of 
Confucianism. The roots of pity, compassion, sympathy, 
righteousness and jen are found in man as such and are not 
conceptual formulas of prudence. They are not reduced to 
somethmg below or above man. 

Although such is the general view of Chmese philosophy as a 
whole, the Ym Yang school made an attempt to correlate 
virtues with some forces of nature called Powers or Elements,*® 
The idea of correlation is pre-Confuaan.*® But the correlation 
of virtues to Elements is occult and mystical rather than rational 
and empirical, and therefore cannot easily be accepted as a 
philosophical basis for ethics and cannot supply a proper 
analysis of the human individual. It is therefore understandable 
that Chmese philosophers refer more to the Confudan analysis, 
particularly to that of Mencius and Hsun Tzu, than to that of 
the Yin Yang school, although this school also made its own 
contnbution. 


In Chmese thought hsing (nature) means 'the nature en- 
dowed by Heaven.’ This has some sunilanty to the Jewish 
conreption that man has a divme spark. But the Chinese idea 
of Heaven is vague and undefined, though often used. Con- 
luaus said that 'by nature people are near to one another, but 
toough practice they have become apart.’ He therefore up- 
held ftat, by nature, men are sodal, i.e. human nature is 
Ksentiafiy social; but that, in practice, man becomes in- 
^viduahstic and self-centred. Roussean said that man is bom 

to? in chains. Rousseau’s concefttion of 

fi-eedom has thus a rmg of mdividualism. But for Confudus 

Fung Yu-lan A Hwtory Phxhr^hy. -^1 I. p 27. 
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man is bom into a social nexus i p info -j. , , 

xvith other men— which is nnp definite relationships 

why man is good or evil, 

'® essentially and ongmaUy good The 
roots of the four virtues, human-heartedness (5, ngSeousness 
iyi), propriety (/*) and Awsdom {chth), are the fppimge of com- 
n^eration. of shame, of modesty, and of right and wrong 
which are found in human nature itself. Hsra Tzu, 
Mencius, said that human nature is essentiaUy and originally 
selfish and e^ Some later philosophers maintained that 
natoe is good but feelings are evil Some classified human 
nature mto three kmds good, neutral and evil, Wan Yu ex- 
pr^sed the view that men above the average are good, those 
below the average are evil, and those at the average are neutral 
Some Neo-Confucians wanted to explam the ongm of evil 
If human nature is ongmally good, whence comes evd^ They 
did not accept, unlike the Buddhists, that evil is due to emotions 
and feelings. So Chang Tsai mamtained that evil is due to the 
emergence of ph 3 isical nature {ch’t). Ch’i in its original nature 
of Vacuity is tranquil. But when acted upon, it engenders the 
two elements, Ytn and Y/wig,®® and through mtegration gives 
rise to various forms. And whenever these two elements con- 
tradict each other, evil arises. Hence physical nature has to be 
transformed into pure Vacuity. 

We see thus that human natiire, when analysed, is analysed 
only from the ethical point of view. Even the function of reason 
is imderstood to be that of distinguishmg between nght and 
wrong. The constituents of human nature are ethical con- 
stituents, like human-heartedness and righteousness. Even 
when explanations of human nature are sought m terms of 
Vacuity, ChH, Yin and Yang, these cosmic principles are pressed 
into service as producers of ethical constituents. 

The Greek analysis of the human mdividual is made from a 
different point of view. The mterest of the Greek thinkers, 
particularly that of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle and the 
founders of the Socratic schools, is also ethical and human. 
The aim of none of the traditions in eigilammg man’s nature 
can be said to be dismterestedly scientific in the modem sense 
•• Chapter III, p 179 (the present work). 
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of the word. All wanted to evolve a way of life. But the way of 
life and the ideals to which the way leads must be workable; 
and they can be workable, only if they agree with the nature 
of reahty. Hence the study of reality becomes important. 
But it can be fnutful, only if it is true and unbiased by pre- 
conceived ideals. Thus the study of ‘ thing s* was the first 
condition laid down by Confucius for a good ordering of society. 
But by ‘things* most of the Chmese philosophers meant, as 
mentioned sitpra, human relationships, that is, feelings, and 
emotions, socially relevant. The Greels, on the other hand, 
had a wider conception of 'things*. Although the Sophists 
and Socrates were not much interested in cosmologies, Plato 
and, to a greater degree, Aristotle were cosmologists also, so 
much so that the Stoic conception of nature included the 
whole ordered umverse, and man was asked to live not merdy 
according to his own nature but according to the nature of the 
cosmos. So one would be right in saying that Greek thou^t 
took man as part of the universe, not merely as part of society. 
Man may be part of socieiy, but sodety itself is part of the 
cosmos. Furthermore, the nature of man is to be understood 
not in terms of the nature of society but vice versa. So man as 
part of the cosmos becomes the starting point. The rhitipct. 
philosophers also explained man as part of the cosmos; but 
their explanations remained occult, mystic, rationally un- 
systematic, and did not contribute much to a p^cho-physical 
analj^is of the human individual.®^ 


The pre-Sophists said very Uttle about the human individual. 
We know very Uttle even about the views of the Sophists 
except that man consists essentially of sensations. Even the 
soul IS nothing but sensations. Reason is meant for practice 
OT gaunng mctory in debate and controvergr, not for truth! 
IS nothmg sacked in reason. The idea was current among 

the Pythagoreans, that reason 
the idea was not accepted by flie 

Sv 'Bu?iS distinction betwe^ sotd ^d 

^y. But the distmcbon was made definitely by Socrates 

St ^ f ® the LnL p^S 

out also survives death.®* The human in/u,,;/! 1 • 
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given by Socrates. The soul has three parts, factors or aspects, 
the rational, the spinted, and the vegetative The rational is 
the highest and has to control the others. In addition to the 
three parts, Plato recognized fantasy or imagination, the 
power that paints pictures in the mind. Again, the rational 
IS the good. 

Anstotle's analysis is similar to Plato’s; but he is more 
empincal and realistic than Plato. The soul has three forms, 
the rational, the animal and the vegetative. The vegetative 
provides us with the functions of nutation, growth, and 
reproduction; and the animal form provides us with sense 
organs and organs of locomotion. The soul cannot exist with- 
out the body, although Aristotle thinks, somewhat incon- 
sistently, that the rational part is immortal and survives death. 

Through Orphism, P3d:hagoreamsm, the philosophies of 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle the idea runs that rational hfe 
IS the highest life and constitutes the highest good, that through 
reason man is one with the highest pnnciple in the umverse, 
the Logos or Theos, and that man, by Mting himself to the 
level of reason, becomes umversal and immortal The third 
aspect of the idea is an imphcation of the second. Umversahty, 
rationality, immortahty— these three may be said to be aspects 
of the same entity. Thus the rational is the good also. The 
highest Idea for Plato is the Idea of the Good, which is an 
Idea of Reason. Rational life is the same as good hfe. Anstotie 
did not accept Plato’s theory of Ideas, yet for him also the 
highest reality is pure form. Thought of Thought, Consciousness 
of Consciousness Hence the highest good is the contem- 
plative life This great faith m reason, m its universality, iru- 
mortality, and its power to take man nearer God is not founn 

in Chmese and Jewish thought. 

Wnters on comparative philosophy sometimes pomt 
that for western thought the b^ic idea « “an « ^e 
measure of all things, whereas for fodian ^ 

Brahman, the Supreme Spirit that is the 
Therefore, it is said that western philosophy is ^ 

whereas Indian thought has no faith m man. But ^ 
the g«aL. oJ a.e 

Til Anctotle—— universalized man by 11111115 
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is the measure of all thongs. It os faith in reason, but not faith 
on individual man, that motivated Western philosophy and 
culture. There is no mdividuahsm in our faith in reason. Faith 
m man is due to his possessmg reason. 

We may say that, for Mencius, faith in man is not due to his 
possessing reason, but due to his possessmg the roots of morality 
m his feelings. But was he wrong? We should say that, for good 
hfe, the possession of ethically significant fedings is as im- 
portant as the possession of reason. We should say that Jewish 
thought also was not wrong. For man may possess both feel- 
ings and reason, and yet he may deceive hnnself through what 
the psychologists call rationalization. A higher source, what- 
ever it IS called, than man’s reason and feelin gs is necessary as 
the guidmg and controllmg principle of good life. 

That good hfe is rational hfe, although rational life is not 
necessarily good hfe, is accepted by Indian thinkers on the 
whole. Faith in reason is quite strong in Indian thought. The 
Sankhya theory of personahty is generally accepted by aH the 
Vedantic schools It attributes good {dharma) and evil [adkanna) 
to reason (btiddhi). But the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the MimSmcg 
attribute them to the Atman itsdf. The admission that the good 
belongs to reason implies that good hfe is rational life; but 
rational hfe may be evil also, for reason can be pressed into the 
service of evil. Agam, the Safikhya regards reason as universal 
and cosmic m significance. At this pomt some Vedantins who 
closely follow the Upanisads diBer from the Sankhya by dis- 
toguishing between individual reason and cosmic reason. 
Evidently they fed that the individual’s reason may err and 
be evil. But Cosmic Reason does not err and is not evil To be 
sure, the Sankhya cannot explain why, if the mdividual'reason 
B cosmic and umveisal. it can be evil. However, the faith in 
tbe umversahty of reason and in the goodness of universalitv 
is common to the Safikhya, the Yoga and the Vedantic schools 

Another important similarity is that between the Greek 
^■wsion of the soul into the rational, the spirited, and Se 
v^etariye and the Sankhya division of the inner sense (aniah- 
karana) mto reason, ego, and mind The similanty is not e^ ct 
to sigtocnt. E.„on b pore, Wpa^t; thfi if S 
Md appropnatmg, and nund synthesizes and divid^sensations 
The Advaitms added another division ^ ; 

= .0 c^t 
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of finite reason into an apperceptive mass or unity, and which 
IS therefore above reason. C%Ua is not exactly the same as j 
Kant's trascendental unity of synthetic apperception, which ; 
is the same as the transcendental 'I', but is similar to that umty. 
The ego is lower than oMa accordmg to the Advaita But aUa 
itself is lower than the cosmic reason. The latter is the MaMn 
Atmd (The Great Atman) of the KaOia Upamsad, which 
distmguishes between fimte reason and Cosimc Reason. 

To the three divisions of the soul given by Plato correspond 
the three attributes (gmias), saitva, rajas and tamos of Prakrti, 
as propounded by the Sankhya But the attributes are not 
attnbutes of the soul but of Prakrti, the Pnmeval Matter 
However, sativa corresponds to the rational soul, rajas to the 
spirited soul, and tamas to the vegetative soul Often when 
classifymg men accordmg to their nature, it has been the 
practice of many philosophers to say that some men are 
sdttvic, i.e. mtellectual, wise and good, some are rajasto, le. 
active and spmted, and the others are idmastc, i e dull, un- 


thmkmg and mactive. 

Another analysis of man which we find m Indian thought is 
that he is matter, life, mmd, reason, bhss body 
As he is, man is a umty or synthesis of all of them. And he has 

three states: wakmg state, dream, and deep sleep 

The Chmese and the Jewish thmkers. particularly the 
earhest of them, were not very much conrerned ivi^ tbe 
problem of hfe after death and so with that ojtheiimort^y 
of the soul. The idea of immortahty entered 
Chinese along with Buddhism, and it entered «ie tough^of 
Judaism after the Jewish thinkers “^oSeiTS 

Greek thought. Although Epicure said as 

death should not worry man, as there was no death s g 
ta Sed and no life aflar 

beheved in soul’s immortahty. Y®* “^®‘^5^_,^_sJ^xcept 

to the rational soul. Accordmg to the Indian 

the Carvakas who do not accept the reality of the sou 

rational soul bat to the daatb and 

Yet the eool, both "Si ”'a^pW by Bate 

undergoes - Sankhya and the Yoga and 
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according to the ments and demerits of its actions, takes on 
new births One who wants to be free from rebirth has to 
reahze that one is not the jiva but the Atman. For the purpose 
of showing the reahty of the Atman, the Indian thinkers made 
existential analysis of man’s conscious being until the 
.Atman was obtained Thus the transcendence of the rational 
soul by the Atman becomes a peculiar contnbution of Indian 
thought. 

This conception of transcendence is foimd not only in the 
Sahkhya~Yoga and the Vedanta but also in the Nyaya- 
Vai^ika, Jaimsm, the Mimamsa and Buddhism. All schools 
except Buddhism expliatly mamtam that the transcendent 
prmciple is the Atman, although Jainism calls it jiva, dis- 
tmguishmg the transmigratmg jiva from the eternal jiva. 
Buddhism calls the transcendental prmciple nirvana, the un- 
agitated, sunya, void or vacuity. The Nyaya-Vaisesika, Jainism, 
Buddhism, and the Mimamsa do not show m reason as a cosmic 
principle that faith which the other schools show, but the faith 
is implicit in then philosophies. On the whole, they regard 
reason as belonging to the individual. 


In Its Maha3^na developments Buddhism forms an interest- 
ing exception The Viinanavada school upheld the doctrine of 
manomdiratd, mjitaptimdtratd, and ciUamdtratd, all the terms 
meaiung mmd-only or reason-only. The only reality is mmd 
{manas) or reason {vijndna or c%tta). Do the Buddhists mean by 
manas, vtjndna, and citla the same as the orthodox schools 
mean by dtman^ The rejection of the reahty of Atman by the 
followers of Buddha made the rival schools thinlr that the 
Buddhists could not have meant the Aftnan by any of the 
mee words. If the rival schools are right, we may be tempted 
to ^w ^e conclusion that, for the Buddhists, mmd or reason 
IS the absolute reahty, and that then faith in reason is as 
strong as that of the Greeks. But the Buddhists say that reason 
^nnot comprehend pure VijMna, just as the Vedantins sav 
that re^on raimot comprehend the Atman. Furthermore the 
tte Vijnanavadins say that vijMna is stmya or void. This asser 
significant. Did they feel at the back of their 
^ds tiiat this pure reason, without any determination anH 
devoid of a ompnool cootont, sdy noStw 
world, just as some modem mathematical lodciatis sav that 
pore logm m,d mathematics can tell us o^^ahSt^ 
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Greeks Jf. TZ with the 


TZ- f y world; r^;„TndeTrs: 

a^^on of complete failure. Similarly, the Buddhist search 
for the ultimate nature of reality or existence ended iTfe 
^Mion that ultimate reality has no nature (ntssvaiMva 
becMse reason itself, the highest reahty m man hai 

qmte surprismg. For comparative philosophy such meetings 
of extremes are very significant ° 

With ae same spintual motive as that of the orthodox 
schools of India, Buddhism analysed man into five aggregates 
matter, feehngs, ide^s, mstmcts and consciousness. Each of 
these aggregate is also an aggregate. Man’s psycho-ph)is]cal 
pereonality is an aggregate of these aggregates The umty 
pf his personahty can be analysed away mto these aggregates 
refnainder aAer analysis is siinya, nirvanti, which is not 
^any but one Another analysis is that of Ayatmas or bases 
of experience the five sense organs, and their objects, mind 
its objects, which together make up twelve entities An 
interestmg difference between the analysis of the orthodox 
schools and that of Buddhism is that m the latter the five 
organs of artion do not find a place It seems that Buddhism 
did not give importance to man’s activity. 

For all the schools of Indian philosophy except the Carvaka, 
the question is' What is the reahty reached when human 
personahty is transcended!* The answer is There is something, 
^though differently called and understood Thus what is 
immortal is not the human personahty as such, but something 
that transcends it and yet is immanent in it It is doubtful 
whether the Greeks beheved m the immortahty of the human 
personahty as such, although they spoke of the immortahty 
of the rational soul. The rational soul is nmversal and is part of 
fhe cosimc reason. Even if one rational soul is different from 
another, there is nothing to differentiate the two except their 
supposed difference. But how that difference can be known 


xs a difficult question to answer 
T pi^iati thought accepted not only the umversahty of reason 
but also that of the Atman, Just as we assume that reason is the 
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same foi all men, the Advaita maintains that the Atman is 
the same for all. Many other schools do not accept such absolute 
one-ness. Even then they have to say that all atmans are 
exactly alike, although each has an individuality or particu- 
larity of its own. But the universality of the pure Atman, 
hke that of pure reason, is an ultimate problem which reason 
itself IS unable to solve. Is reason the same or different in 
different individuals? Certainly, it works more ef&aently in 
some individuals than m the others; but when it is correct, 
it gives the same results. Then, are we to say that it is the same 
or similar? Whatever' be the answer, a similar answer can be 
given to the question whether the atmans are the same or 
similar. If the individual reason partakes of the Logos or the 
Cosmic Reason, what is the nature of this partaking? Religious 
leaders and m3retics have given different answers to these 
ultimate questions But from the human point of view, we may 
treat this question as ultimate and leave it to be answered by 
man for himself when he has that expenence of partaking. 
But the conviction that the results of reason have objective 
and cosnnc meamng and apphcability, that good life is essen- 
tially rational life — whether the man who lives it knows it or 
not — and that man should not be allowed to fall below good 
hfe seems to be common to both Greek and Indian philosophy, 
although the latter claims that the highest kind of life trans- 
cends rational hfe even To live a rational life is to live a non- 
egoistic umversal life, because reason is above the ego. This 
seems to be impHcit in Greek thought, though not dearly 
expressed. 


That man is a knot of the forces and urges acting through him 
is accepted by the Indian schools. The Upanisads speak of 
me knot of tte heart’ (hrdayagranthi), which is untied as sooh 

conscious being is essentially the 
Afymn :^ey say also that man is the field, basis (dyaiana). 
of foe activity of the cosmic forces, although he thinks that he 

also places samskSras 
mdividual; he is their product. Even 
foe^rf spirited and the vegetative factors of 

md COTsritute the particularity of the individual, 

pS ® controUed and gmded by foe rational 

S' umversal, and is therefore h,p h^T than foe 

mdividual and is nearer foe Divine Spirit than is the mdividSl 
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taelf This IS the faith of the Orphics and the 

and even of Sorrafee j a j r * y*hagoreaiis, 

Greeks, God is essentiaUy a rational being ’ ™ 

«f this topic Fast 

none of the great traditional philosophies analysed L naS 

ttitude, that is, with mere scientific cunosity. Their am was 
ethical and spintual. They had a mobve, an objective in 

dZl?^ epistemology, p J scientific 

disciplines, were developed quite vigorously both in Greece 
Md India But the development was not dismterested The 
Greeks, with their ultimate faith m reason, tended, on the whole, 
to give primary importance to their logic and epistemology, 
which th^ applied to them study of man, society, and the 
cosmos. The Indians, with their faith in somethmg above 
reason, gave their expenences first, and then accordmgly de- 
veloped their logic and epistemology. This difierence eiqilains 
why anaent and classical India was not mterested m the 
development of pure formal logic. Jewish and Chmese thought 
paid very httle attention to logic and epistemology The former 
was primarily mterested m the sanctity of man and the latter 
in social sohdanty. And m none of the traditions is philosophy 
the result of mere scientific curiosity or of what is sometimes 
called wonder. It is only because of the Greek faith m dis- 
passionate reason that Greek thought is often regarded as a 
result of wonder. 


Secondly, we may say that faith m reason is not a pecuhanty 
of Greek thought. As has been pointed out above, we find it in 
Indian thought, which also conferred cosmic status on reason. 
But in Greek thought we find the highest and the strongest 
faith. Socrates, m particular, said that virtue is knowledge 
and knowledge is virtue, and m the beginning he refused to 
recognize that the bad, the false, and the ugly have correspond- 
mg rational ideas. His refusal means that evil cannot have an Idea, 
only the good can have an Idea, which, again, means that only 
the good can have a place in reason, but not evil The Indians 
have no correspondmg theory about this aspect of the problem. 

In the tbmd place, whether the claim of reason to absolute 
reahty is admitted or not, the idea that good life is uraversalized 
hfe, life raised to the level of umversahty, is common to all the 
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traditions. The roots of the idea can clearly he seen in the 
Greek and the Indian doctrines that reason is cosmic and 
nmversal. Confucius exphdtly enunciated the Kantian 
principle: Do to others what you wish to be done by them to 
you. The commandments of God for good bfe, in Jewish 
thought, are nmversal rules. God is the same for aU, and His 
commandments have nmversal applicabihty. Reason is nght 
when it rises to the level of umversality. But the rational 
aspect of these rules is not so much emphasized in Chmese 
and Jewish thought as in Greek and Indian thought 
In the fourth place, man, for all traditions, is a combination 
of ‘Heaven and Earth’, ‘image and dust’, dtman and body, 
soul and body. Yet there are differences. In Chinese thought 
it IS not very dear what Heaven means; and nature endowed 
by Heaven and Earth is distingmshed from ph5rsical nature. 
One may say that nature endowed by Heaven and Earth 
means that human nature is a combmation of the Divme and 
the earthly, and ph3reical nature is merdy earthly. Human 
nature is psycho-physical and is essentially ethical. In Jewidi 
thought man as such, as a whole, is divme from one pomt of 
view, 1 e. as the image of God, and dust from another point of 
view. But the idea that man has a spark of the Divme is also 
current in Jewish thought— which means that not the whole 
man but only a part of man is divme Smce man contams both 
the divme and fte earthly, ethical conflict stages m hmi, 
higher ideals pulling him upwards and lower desires dragging 
him downwards 


In the fifth place, Greek and Indian thmkers accept reason, 
not as a function or aspect of mind as we find in mpdem 
philosophy, but as a distinct part of man's bemg. Modem 
mterpreters are averse to calling it a ‘part’. But Plato called 
It a part of the soul that could exist by itself apart from the 
otfaCT parts, ,Anstotle might have objection to dividing the 
soul into separate parts, but actually he said that the rational 
so^ could survive death and could exist separately from the 

thinkers also say that reason is an 

Sahkhya 

Sfl ftp together reason, ego and mind and 

wt+K *°*®^*y mtahkara^ (inner mstrument), 

^stmct from the other two. 
t my mtenhon to defend the division of the soul into 
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three parts, I wi^ only to show the sinulanty between Greek 
and Indian thought. Modem philosophy and psychology may 
not accept either theory. But the truth seems to be that, 
for both Greek and Indian thought, reason is a substantive, 
not an adjective of mind. 

The six& pomt to note is that, for Indian thought, reason is 
not the same as spirit (atman). Reason is a product of the 
contact of spint and an insentient pnnmple, which is the root 
of matter. Reason, although umversal, has an element of 
insentience ijadata) in it. The contact of spint with the ethenal 
matter is vanously explamed, but m every case, reason is the 
first product of the contact. 

The seventh pomt is that Indian thought has not given as 
much analysis of man's social nature as Chmese, Greek or 
Jewidi thought When personality is analysed, it is the m- 
dividual, apart from society and without reference to it, 
that is analysed. This omission of reference to soaety is not 
due to any unawareness bf the existence of society m the 
Indian thinkers But their mterest m the individual's salvation 
is dominant, and that salvation is individuahstic is also their 
mam doctnne. If those thinkers were to give a list of himan 
rights, they would mdude what Del Vecchio** calls the right to 

sohtude' m the hteral sense of the term 

However, there are exceptions The Mahayana Buddh^ts, 

although they do not deny the possibihty 
tion exhort man not to enter mroam until the ^t ot th 
world enters it Some of the Advaitms say that salvafaon 
can only be umversal, not mdividual. No mdividual ^ 
obtain complete salvation if a single sod ^ ^ 

nMamme it The individual souls are products “ 
to the Logos of Gr^ 

Siought, They can obtain salvation only when 

of Isvara. who cannot become Jer mteresting 

creatures does not return to him ^ ^ 

:^Sch“a^f<S:nTSm«^ 

tr Unzve«.ty Ed.- 

author’s Ideal^sUc of M.a. (London Allen & Uv-"- 

Ltd,, 1953. P 
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highest metaphysical level, they constitute a society. However, 
this idea has not been systematically worked out down to the 
empirical level. But in the Pancaratra we find roots of a social 
philosophy. 


9. LIFE S IDEALS AND THEIR ATTAINMENT 

It is obvious that the four traditions gave Cerent pictures 
of hfe’s ideals. But we should add that aU the ideals are equally 
important for all men, and pass and repass into one another. 
The Jewish tradition extolled sanctity of life, detailing every 
act of man and turning it into a ntual. But this is not peculiar 
to Jewish thought. Orthodox Indian hfe is as much a ritual 
m every aspect — m hathing, cooking, eating and dressing — 
as orthodox Jewish life is. But the ideal presented by Indian 
thought IS salvation, mrodi^a. Chinese thought mamtamed 
the ideal of sodal solidarity and virtue, and said that the ideal 
of hfe is hfe according to nature. This 'nature’, via its association 
with the Too of Taoism, became the nirvana, of Buddhism after 
it entered the country. The Chinese wanted social stability, 
good government and virtuous men; and men could become 
virtuous by following then too, which was identified by the 
Taoists with their Tao and by the Buddhists with their nirod'^. 
The Greeks also aimed at the ideal of producing virtuous mpn , 
a stable society, and a good government. Both the Greek and 
the Chmese philosophers analysed man for the purpose. The 
constituents, for the former, are the constituents of the human 
mmd mdividually considered; but the constituents, for the 
latter, are the social relationships themselves based upon 
social feelings of the individual. The Chinese philosopher will 
that man will be virtuous by being a true man; that he can 
be a true man by cultivating Ms truly human feelings and 
emohons; and that the truth of those feelings and emotions 
^ be tested by their relevance to social soUdanty based on 
uman love and affection. The Greek philosopher will say that 
man ivdl be virtuous if he controls Ms lower nature by his 
higher natee, reason. The Jewish philosopher will say that 

answerable to God for his actions. Indian 
pMosophy alw wants to make man virtuous, but it hdd that 
he can be virtuous by complete self-surrender, through non- 
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one-ness means sumlanty or sameLs. 

tl,i+ ot^Jer. Are we to think 

God gave commandments which are harmful to the 

K tor the good of man must agree with his essential nature 
man s rasmtial nature does not consist merely of reason,’ 
but also of feelmgs and emotions. If man’s rational nature is 
completely opposed to his affective nature, then man cannot 
be ethic^ unless he jumps out of his skin. Here the Chinese 
pMosophers have a strong point. Ethical nature is not merely 
rational nature, it is emotional nature as well. Even moral 
motions are emotions Yet mere rehance on man’s moral 
feelings is not enough, Feehngs are turbulent, dash with one 
another, and overwhelm man So reason, with its umversal 
standards, has to gmde and control them. Indeed, it cannot do 
so unless man develops a strong mchnation to be guided by 
reason The question, whether or not reason, if it can move 
man hke any other emotion, belongs to his affective nature, 
is still an open one. If it does not belong to his affective nature, 
it needs the help of his affective nature in order to move man 


Even then reason may end m mere rationalization of evil, 
unless there is some defimte authoritative commandment as 
Jewish thought maintams, and unless man feels that he is 
answerable to God The idea of the nght, i e. of the categoncal 
imperative, acts as a check But after all, even this idea is an 
idea m the mmd of man and may be wrongly understood 
The question. Why is it nght? will naturally be raised, and 
has to be answered m terms of the good. But whose good? 
Each individual, m such cnsis, thinks of his good alone, and 
finds it difficult to rise to the level of umversahty Then the 
only cnterion left is non-^ity, dismterestedness, detachment. 
Here Indian thought supphes the answer. 

Not only the ideals but also the ways of adueving them, 
as given by the different philosophical traditions, are mutually 
complementary. One may depend on divme revelation for 
laws. But the laws are revealed to a fimte human nund, 
which mterprets them. The mterpretations are necessarily 
coloured by the imperfections of fimtude The interpretations 
need fhpckmg by historical expenence and the nature of man. 
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When we say that the laws are for the good of man, we imply 
that they agree with human nature and are meant for per- 
fecting and completmg human nature. The same is the impli- 
cation of Kant's assertion that 'thou oughtest’ impbes that 
'thou canst’ Ethical laws are not meant for makmg human 
hfe dry and miserable. Only when our emotions and feelmgs 
are directed along ways pomted out by ethics, can our hfe be 
both ethical and happy. Here is the contnbution of Chinese 
ethics, which msists on cultivating virtue through the develop- 
ment and strengthenmg of the relevant emotions and feelings, 
without destrojnng them. Of course, when we speak of relevant 
emotions and feelings, reason necessarily comes in to distinguish 
between relevant, irrelevant, and opposed. The emphasis on 
reason is the specific contribution of Greek thought. To prevent 
the abuse of reason from conscious and unconscious rationali- 


zation, the Indian contribution of non-egoity is helprful. 

But non-egoity by itself, though ultimate, is not enough for 
the positive gmdance of man. One may surrender egoity and 
may be very watchful about its mtrusion. But what else is he 
to do then? It is sometimes observed that even the teachings 
of the Bhagavadgttd, so far as defimte action goes, are not 
enough. It asks Atjuna to follow the movement of the Cosmic 
Person (Visvarupa), to sivim along the currents of the cosmos, 
Mt against them, and to be only an instrument in the hands 
of God, not an agent appropriatmg all action to hunself. But 


M earnest seeker will ask* What are the movements of the 
^smic Person, which way do the currents of the cosmos flow? 
In Western language, Arjuna is asked to act according to the 
nature and movements of the Logos. But what are the nature 
and movements of the Logos? We have no answer. The m- 
negative; yet it is not concrete enough. 
AU aat Arjuna could get is that he should perform his dubes 
accordmg to his station and caste. The crux of the problem hes 
here, ^e the duties handed down by custom and tradition 
toe? How are we to judge their truth? One may say that they 
sho^d accord with the Cosmic Reason or Person. But how are 

Pereon? The reference then, so far as human powers eo must 
»« be to ae Coa„e Patoca but to toe 

If hmaan nature? 

If ae, do, aeu f„a is thut aey must accord also“£ 
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the nature of the Cosmic Person. "WTiat is wanting in the TnHiaTi 
ideal and practice can be supphed by the Chinese and Greek 
ideals and practice. 

One waming may he repeated in this discussion "ftTien we 
are speaTring of the Jewish, Greek, Chinese, and Indian ideals, 
we ^ould not think that each did not take at all into con- 
sideration the other ideals and practices. The difference be- 
tween them is a difierence between emphases or over-emphases 
Tndian thought ma}' preach non-egoity; yet Indian hterature 
contains practical advices and concrete rules of conduct Greek 
thought might have stressed reason; yet it has elements of 
thought supporting the ideal of lifting onesdf to the level of 
the Cosmic Reason or Logos. Mysticism and the idea of self- 
surrender are not new to Greek thought. Similarly, reason and 
mysticism are not complete strangers to Chinese thought. 
Hsim Tzu and the School of Names are rationalistic and 
Taoism is mystic. 3Ian, in all the cultures, dbtamed what he 
needed for good life. But the cultures developed consciously 
towards ideals most highly admired, and obtained their pecu- 


liarity from them 

The way of achieving the ideal of life, for Jewish thought, is 
following the Torah and mitsvah. They indude man’s rdations 
to God, to other man and to nature. Life is highly 
controUed by rules and regulations at every step. Such ettoe 
is very strict, although not ascetic Public and private morahj 
TOthin sodety is very high. But the Greek way is retiond 
Public and private morahty is controhed by reasm ^ 
ability of eLniniug both is aUowed There ^J^^ally ^2 
SberSsm, change and progress than stnct adherm^ to 
laws. But is not human reason itself to be “ntioUed 
higher ptindple? We have no defimte “ ^^JcSon 

except that human reason must agree . 

WrSnnot definitely know how and wh^ there ^ be ^ 

Sd the other virtues assoaat^ f If Tnan is to be fully 

the afiective nature of man; the ideal mason, 

Liane, it is not to beoime a god or 
If reason is to be used, it is to be used ^ “ This is a 

for the proper ^evdopment of m^ s ^ miserable 

positive humane ^ ggg thought, man is made a 

only dif6tnilty is that, m Chmese thougm, 
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judge of himself, and he has to judge himself ■with his affective 
nature as the standard. Greek thought placed reason above 
aSective nature, though it did not advise suppression of the 
latter. But Chinese thought, on the ■whole, did the opposite. 
Indian thought preached non-egoity, which lacks positive 
content. A truly non-egoistic man cannot be unmoral; but in 
positive morality he lacks guidance. Where non-egoity is over- 
emphasized, pubhc morality becomes weak, and even pri^vate 
morahty becomes mfirm, irresolute and inconstant, and even 
evasive To attam non-egoity, practices of the Yogic type are 
developed, and the tendency to treat them as enough and to 
treat pubhc and private morality as of secondary importance 
also grows. All the ideals of the traditions are great; but each 
by itself, when apphed to human life, shows the need for the 
others, because human life is not fixed but fluid and creative. 

Here we may raise a few questions Fust, what is the id«»gl 
which we are to place before man’ Should philosophy ask him 
to become a full man or something other than man, although 
higher’ On this pomt, philosophies have differed from each 
other. On the whole, the Jewish, the Greek, and the Chinese 
philosophies asked man to become a full man, Indian philoso- 
phy exhorted him to become somethmg higher. Greek philo- 
sophy has a tendency to lift man above himself; but it is not 
strong. Taoism also has the same tendency; but Confucianism, 
as we have noticed, is more representative of the Chinese Tniuij 
than Taoism. Jewish thought, except in its Hellenistic devdop- 
ments, has no such tendency. One may of course say that, 
iMess man tnes to be something higher than himself, he cannot 
be completdy himself. But one may apply the golden mean 
advorated by Anstotle and Confucius, but man’s mchnations 
may U such ^ to make the application result m making him 
somethmg below the norm. Yet philosophy has no right to 
insist aat man has to be more than man, but only a perfect 
mm. If man chooses to be somethmg higher, it is his choice. 

But he cannot escape the ethical demand that he should be a 
luu man. 

S^dly. a,me rthgioiis joaiiy Itemdves m sxhortaw man 

to be^ alfrSS 

lave dona so, Stamgly atlnoal reUgsona demand ttoS 


its 
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should be a perfect man. But strongly spiritual religions place 
before him the ideal of something higher. Then what is the 
relation between ethics and rehgion as a purely spintual attain- 
ment? We see merits and demerits in each Ihe minimum that 
society requires of spiritual life is that it should not be un- 
ethical. S imil arly, ethics should not be a bar to spintual com- 
munion. K both ethics and rehgion are true, then they must 
not come into conflict. We have to say that, wherever and 
whenever there is conflict, then at least one is ivrong 

In the third place, we say that religion should be divorced 
from politics Bi the history of culture and civilization, the 
divorce has been found to be advantageous. Yet we say that 
spintuahty should be embodied m our social and pohtical 
institutions. We seem to be asking for the fulfilment of con- 
tradictones. But the apparent contradiction is due to the 
ambiguity of the word religion. We mean by rehgion, 
spintuahty, communion with God, and self-surrender to 
Him; and we mean also any mstitutionalized rehgion like 
Hinduism, Judaism, Islam, and Christianity When we speak 
of life accordmg to rehgion, we tend to thmk of Toraii, Sunn^ 
or Manu, and say that our social mstitutions must accord 
ivith them We get protests when we ivish to modify them. 
But we feel the need to modify them. Hence pohtical and 
social institutions are made mdependent of rehgion, and 
rdigious institutions are becoming part of social ^titutions 
Social institutions have thus become ivider than the 
and social laws have begun to control rehgious institutions 
instead of vice versa But how then are =0“®^ 
be controUed and guided? Reh^ons have 0“!^ ^ 

successful in this guidance They have not been to^^“S 
San passu ivith the graving knowledge of man 
Hen(» arose distrust of religion Hence the answer that soa 

^titutions should be based upon ^ ^ ex- 

nature Spintuahty has become a taboo; at the m 


SSlty .s .*la.ned, Jlhough spmt is 

is ,t no. .0 be » cn be . 


iippos.ng spnitnabty ^ 5''^, “’^ 0 ; .»««>>« 

basis of 


Sd^Sep;b.i«la.ee.Uea,.Hspintn..,«. 
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then the ethical cntenon will be prudent self-interest. Or it 
may be some traditionally accepted law, which cannot itself 
offer a basis for its own change and modification, when they are 
necessary. It is said that when Felix Adler started the American 
Ethical Union, and placed moral character above theology, he 
had actually m mmd the Torah. '. . . his ultimate reality, his 
absolute moral law or order, was only his father’s Torah, the 
Divine Law, handed down by Yahweh to Moshah on the 
Mount, the eternal unchangeable Torah, sublimated in Adler's 
Ethical Idealism mto a mystic ineffable Moral Order.'®’ Here 
is exactly the modem difBculty. If the Jews accept Torah, the 
Muslims Swnna, and the Hmdus Manu, which is rights It is 
not enough to accept whatever is common to all tiuee. We 
want a basis for testing the truth not only of the differences 
but also of the common points, for even the common pomts 
may be mistaken. Criteria, like social welfare, adaptability 
to the environment, survival of the fittest and so on, have been 
offered by social philosophers and natural scientists. The 


ethical criterion, must ta.ke into consideration social welfare, 
which IS therefore a necessary component of the criterion; 
but It is not enough. If the critenon is social wdfare alone," 
its apphcation may lead to complete totahtariamsm and may 
be detrimental to the individual welfare. And if the individual’s 
welfare alone is the criterion, it can justify selfishness and can, 
at the most, lead, up to prudent self-interest. Next, those persons 
who can adapt themselves to the environment may not be the 
ethically fittest, but may know only how to tackle men and 
nature, treating both ahke as instruments for then: self-aggrand- 
izement. So ethics, for its basis, has to look upwards and in- 
wds to something higher and deeper than man and society. 
This somethmg is the spirit in man, demanding his self-sm- 
render, non-egoity. 

ttus non-egoity cannot be extinction or pure negation 
transformation of man into the universaSy of 
^ particular individual is mn- 

1 'slender yourself to 

t»od , die to live , become one with the Brahman’ ‘ontoi- 
««, so forth. 

Work P 197 {The World's 
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Merently inteipreted and practised. Thas teaching is a com- 
pletion of etora, not Its negation. That is why eSal training 
IS co^dered by the Vedanta and Buddhism to be a ra^f 
of spintu^ prance. It is wrong to think that spintnal realiza- 
tion can be had by a tour deforce or by a mechanical practice 
of some psy^ological discipline {yoga), just as chemical com- 
pounds can be produced in a laboratory by mixmg some com- 
ponents. There is no psychological or physiological chemistiy 
for spintual realization. Ethics opens the way for spintual 
inwardness, which man can pn^ farther by spintual practices 
Ethics by its demand for umversahzation lifts man above 
egoity, and paves the way for spintual inwardness. This 
umversahzation is inwardization, the deeperung of the self. 
The universahty of Spint, bemg common to all, is naturaSy 
that which umtes all men, and is expressed by religions as the 
love that umtes God and men. Even the early Greek 
philosophers thought that the components of the universe are 
brought together by love and separated by hate. One of the 
concrete expressions of Spint is love. As a umversal principle, 
it IS called Law or Dharma by the Buddhists, who said that 
Dharma unifies the world by interconnecting its parts hke the 
intersecting roads of a city Yet the Buddhists say that 
Dharma is mdescnbable, for it transcends man, though it is 
in man, and man cannot give a complete descnption of it. 
All that we know is that it contams the best in human nature, 


love and its vanous forms, like empathy, compassion, fnend- 
hness, etc. Hence rehgions ask us to cultivate these quahties 
Then how is spintuahty to be embodied m soaal institutions? 
Non-egoity, which is identical with positive spintual uin- 
versahty, can only be the ultimate guiding principle, but 
cannot give positive content to social mstitutions consistmg of 
individuals, who have to act and who therefore cannot com- 
pletely be devoid of the ego. The content of Spirit, so far as we 
understand it, must be embodied in human institutions; and 
embodiment means expression in action. Wherever rehgions 
failed, they failed because they could not find out the proper 
mode of this expression ra action. Both action and its proper 
mode are necessary at the human level. Without them any 
talk of the spintual will be meami^less except m. Hie cased 
saints who transcend soaety and even humanity. 


»» See Meahstte Thought of Mta, p *62 
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The expression of Spirit in mans we may say, is / cm; or rather 
Spirit as embodied m man is the true jm, a word derived from 
the Chinese word for man. It is a more concrete and inclusive 
idea than love, nghteousness, compassion, etc. It is the norm 
of man, not merely of his rational part, but of the whole man. 
The Greeks would have called it the idea or concept of man and 
the Indians man-ness, but neither word can have such a con- 
crete import as that which jm can have. Indeed, Confucius 
did not bother about Spirit, although the realization of jen 
is sometimes spoken of as being one with Heaven and Ea^. 
But m the light of comparative philosophy, we may re-inter- 
pret it as the embodiment of Spirit in man. Jen brings men 
together mto a common bond of love. The Buddhists said tbaf 
the function of bnngmg men together in love is performed 
by Dhanna; but Dliarnia is a less humane word than jen. But 
because the concrete nature of Spirit is beyond man’s com- 
prehension, man has to use reason for realizing jen in his 
actions. The Greeks therefore are right. But virtue, in the 
human situation, cannot be mere knowledge; it is knowledge 
of the true jen plus its cultivation. But because reason may be 
corrupted and may deteriorate into rationalization, it needs 
control by the prmaple of non-egoity. But neither jen nor 
reason works m a vacuum or on a vacuum; it works in some 
society with some established laws considered to be sacred, 
meant to be obeyed and, of course, to be modihed if necessary, 
and It works on the mstmcts, urges, desires, and emotions of 
mdividuals. Thus spiatuality is embodied mjm, and is guided 
by reason, which, in its turn, is guided by non-egoity; and jen 
expressed in the laivs of society and its institutions 
which It obeys and, if necessary, modifies. When we ask for the 
embo(^ent of spirituahty in soda! mstitutions, we need not 
mean that they should be embodiments merely of the Torah 
me Sunna, or Manu. Otherwise, there is no hope for the unity’ 
harmony and peace of mankind. ’ 

toT! T to the fourth point. Spirit is supposed 

natural ^^^lodiment requires that it should be 

' ® embodied in the natural. 

But can Spmt be natural? That it is as natural an entity as 

eirteS" and, to sLe 

SS Vf It IS therefore connected with 

, life, and mmd. When we qieak of Spirit transcending 
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the mind of man, the word transcendence has only a relative 
significance. Spirit transcends mind, just as much as life trans- 
cends matter and mind transcends life The Jewish conception 
of absolute transcendence taken over by Christian philosophy 
is responsible, m western thought, for the rise of naturalism 
as opposed to the supematurahsm of Spuit. If Spint is natural, 
how can it be an ideal? The due to the answer is found in the 
process of evolution. If matter becomes life, then Me is the ideal 
of matter; if Me becomes mind, then mmd is the ideal of Me, 
and if mind can become Spirit, then Spirit is the ideal of mmd. 

All are there in Nature; yet one is the ideal of another We 
cannot pyplain why there is this transformation. An ideal is 
not something that is to remam always an ideal without being 
realized. An unrealizable ideal is not a true ideal; ‘thou oughtest 
must imply 'thou canst’. Indian philosophers smd that the 
transformation is the play {/»/«) of the Supreme Spirit; but they 
mean nothmg more than that Spirit is there as a. fact and we 
have to accept it as such. Any higher natural entity can be an 
id eal for the lower. To be an ideal is not necessarily to be un- 
attainable or unreal We have to broaden our concept of the 

The fifth point to be noted is that the admission of the reahty 
of Spirit is necessary as a basis for a truly democratic “ 
life. Spirit expresses itself in social institutions through me 
individual. It has no other iraiy. Man’s contact vuth Spirit b 
through his own mind. Whitehead desmbed 
man does in his lonelmess; and Del Vechio ^eaks "S 
to sohtude'. There is a sacredness m the pnva^ f j ws 
from this privacy he derives his own 
ta,Bcend«nce of society; sod yet ^ 

Mm anti-iocial, hot msltes sodely the nobler ta to TO* 

St ^SSnTIS ttcy of the inarridosl , 

■’If 
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that God, the Supreme Spirit, is the same for all. Early Jewirii 
thoT^t did not raise questious about individual immortali^ 
but only about sanctity. Yet it accepted the reali^ of one 
Supreme Spirit. Greek thought accepted the reality of Uni- 
versal Reason or Logos, vdth which individual reason was to 
be one. The Vedanta, Buddhism and Taoism accepted an 
ultimate principle with whidi man was to become one. This 
becoming one with the Supreme Spirit is common to all re- 
ligions; some took it literally; others took it metaphorically. 
Becoming similar to God is implied in the Jewish idea that man 
is made in the image of God and has to justify that he is an 
image. In order to become something higher, man has to n'ap 
to a universal point of view. Thus this higher individualism 
is not egoistic but universalistic. Mkn can find justificatiou for 
difiering from society, only when he can identify himsdf with 
the Supreme Spirit. Thus politics, social thought, ethics, and 
religion are practically unanimons in stressing the need for thia 
transcendence. And if man’s experience has any truth, then 
Spirit must be true. And if we do not deny the reality of man, 
then the reality of Spirit cannot be denied. Much depends 
on how we rmdeistand it. If we treat it as snpematuial, as 
completely cut ofi from what is generally called natural, there 
is no way for accepting its truth except that of faith. But Spirit 
can be real only as a natural en^, not as a srqiematuial entify. 

And why should we call Spirit supernatural? Is it because 
we caimirt explain its processes in terms of physics that we 
cafl Spirit supernatural? Then life cannot be es^jlained in 
tm of inorganic matter and has to be cahed supematniaL 
Similarly, from the standpoint of life, mind wffl be a super- 
nateal entity. H we do not regard life and mind as suTCr- 
na^, we have no justification for calling Spirit super- 
nataraL It is not our ability to explain with the help of a celain 
m^od ^at should distinguish the natural from the <mper- 
naW. but experience and its impUcations. Onr meth^ of 
changed according to the natnre of the 
entify to be explamed. Spirit can he explained only in terms of 
^tual expenences. not in terms of physical^xperiences 
Whm once it was found that the phirsico-chemical inptb/v5= 
could not ^lain life, the xealify of even life was denied. But 
now the science of IHe has devdoped its o^Tea^TsSf 

^ y* study of Spint should have its own metiiods. 
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10. INFLUENCE ON RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS 

Does the philosophy of man influence rehgion or does rehgion 
influence the philosophy of man? Hifetory shoVs that the 
influence has been mutual. Jewish thought framed the toncept 
of man as the image of God, and the concept is ethico-rehgious. 
Judaism is the root of Chnstiamty, and along with Chnstiamty 
it influenced Islam to a great extent The mythology of the 
three rehgions, like the stones of creation, have many common 
elements. Greek thought also later entered Chnstiamty and 
Islam and to a degree even Judaism, and made them philo- 
sophical. For all the three rehgions, ^though they distinguish 
between body and soul, the main question is What is man and 
what is he to do? For Indian philosophy, the question is- 
What is the nature of the T? It is not the body, not life, not 
mind, not even reason, but Spirit. Thus the philosophical 
quest has become the rehgions quest. It is m Chmese thought 
that the influence of the concept of man on rehgion is the most 
dearly seen. After Buddhism entered Chma and the Tao and 
'nature' were identified with the mrvam of the Buddhists, 
some Neo-Confucians asked What does a man of realization 
do? He hves according to nature. The miiumum he h^ to do 
wiU be dra^ving water from the weU, cuttmg wood, cookmg his 
food and eatng it. If such activities accord the Tao 
why does takmg part m social and pohtical actimtiK also not 
accord with the Tao? Man has to hve accordmg to to nature, 
which IS his too. To take part m social ^d pohtical achate 
is dso according to to iao. Thus the Chmese philosophy of 
took to i«=l£ tho Tao»t «jd 
Chmese philosophy is mamly soao-ethicsl, and rehgion 

philo^pMes 

And generally whra ^ and poWed, the 

limon. and the highest m m 5^ ..^-oniipntlv the 
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that these conceptions need each other; religions therefore have 
something to contribute to each other. 


II. EDUCATION AS THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
HIGHEST IN MAN 

Whatever be the actual practice, the methods, and the pro- 
gramme of education, ideals considered to be the highest 
gave them a bent and a guiding principle. The ideals con- 
sidered to be supreme were theorized, not those considered to 
to be less important. For instance, the Indian ideal of the 
realization of the Brahman or of communion with God was 
elaborated mto a theory of practice, and it became the central 
theory of education. Yet that man should learn how to be 
great, how to be a useful member of his community and of the 
wider humamty, and how he should develop the virtues of 
love, compassion, chanty, wisdom, etc. is also given as advice 
and exhortation. But this advice is not properly systematized 
mto a theory based upon human nature. That maTi is essen- 
tially a social animal, rational and political, is a conception 
not so senously considered m Indian thought as m Greek 
thought; and consequently that human personahty has social 
reference is also not defimtely formulated. This is accepted 
either directly or mdirectly by Jewish and Chinese thought. 
But in Iniau thought it is ignored, although tacitly im plj p d 
in the advices given. Hence the ideal of education, with the 
^ of soaal usefulness, did not obtain explicit recognition. 
The ancient Buddhist umversities were monastic. But so also 
were the umversities of mediaeval Christendom. The ideal was 
to make man higher than man. Naturally both taught the 
suppression of emotional hfe, the Indian umversities dniTic r it 
more methodicaUy than the Christian. Even Christiarnty <L- 
not be regarded as bemg free from this practice. Montague 
^ us how the Christian Church impeded not only the ad- 
^cemrat of science but also humanitarian work, on the 
ground man ought not to interfere with nature created 

The Great Visions of Phihsophy. p 172 
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the other extreme prenching man not to interfere with the 
processes of nature, including suffering, but to subdue and 
suppress human nature and emotions. Ibis is true of TnHign 
religions also, altliough they have never asked man not to 
interfere with nature in the alleviation of human suffering. 
But on the one hand, they preached complete suppression of 
i/ man's emotions and propensities; and on the other, they 
cjJiorted man to construct tanks, build hospitals, do chanty, 
cultivate love, non-injury, friendliness, and compassion. 

An explanation is offered for this contradiction. Virtues 
like Chanty are said to make man less egoistic and to lift him 
to the level of universahty. They control emotions and urges 
in the individual by sublimating them. But why should we 
regard the process of sublimation as supression? Why should 
we not regard it as canalization, transformation, umversah- 
zation? I believe that the latter understanding and inter- 


pretation is more correct. Transformation is the nature of 
evolution directed inwards It is the attainment of deeper and 
deeper inwardness. The universality, which man attains m his 
inward struggle, is an inward universality. In it egoity, which 
is particularity, becomes thinner and thinner. Ethical rules, 
v/ hke love and chanty, are meant to hft man's emotional nature 
to the level of universahty. Ethics therefore has a positive 
role to play in helping spintual commumon It is not somethmg 
to be discarded but to be transformed and elevated At the 
spiritual level, perfection of personahty hes in its complete 
universalization and therefore in transcendmg pe^n y. 
This transcendence is understood, by Indian Vedanta an 
Buddliism, as depersonalization. But as we have seen, non- 
egoity is an essential aspect of the ethical and spmtual ideal, 
but it has to be re-inteipreted. 

Education therefore was not wrong in ^ ^ 

man in non-egoity. But it may miss the 
ideal life, and may be concerned exclusively wth non eg y 
Here is the danger that a man, trained accordingly, may not 
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as imiversality. It is interesting to note that both Confudus 
and Plato taught that music is an important part of education 
and produces harmony of emotions. And this harmony should 
be made the basis of non-egoity or universalization of the ego. 

Greek thought, on the whole, fdt that harmonization is the 
power of the rational soul, and so taught tendmg the rational 
souL Tending it involves tending the lower parts also, as 
reason otherwise will have no content. Emotions should become 
rational in the sense of being rationally canalized and directed. 

Education should thus aim at the development of the whole 
man induding his emotions and urges, under the guidance of 
reason properly cultivated towards the ideal of universalization. 
It is the transformation of man’s particularity into universality. 
To this universalization belong virtues like justice, wisdom, 
etc. They are the expression of the universality given inwardly 
to every man. Man can attain their universahty by controlling 
his emotions and urges and by gidng them a proper direction. 
He cannot suddenly transform himself into spirit without 
transfonnmg his urges and emotions. To this end the different 
philosophies of education belonging to the traditions are 
contnbutory. And for attaining this end, they are comple- 
mentary to one another. 


12. CONCEPTIONS OF MAN COMPLEMENTARY 

l^e reader rmght have seen that the conceptions of man, some- 
times apparently strange to each other, are brought together as 
TOmplementary. This bringing together has been possible 
became man is essentially the same everywhere and is in need 
of all values. In some parts of the globe he might have seen 
tte impo^ra of some values and formulated theories about 

accepting and working 
with ae others also. What he needs m the present age is ^ 
sraously to recognize the unportance of ah, to coordinate 
theni, and to plan his life accordingly. Ages-old differences 
s^piaoM, and animosities make some values appear strang^p' 
^ough they may have been involved in his activity all tiie 
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The conceptions are complementary because the man of one 
culture IS not really strange to the man of another, although 
some writers picture him otherwise. It has been said that the 
West is expansive, extensive, and objective, whereas the East 
is self-centred, inexpansive, intensive, and subjective. Even 
if we take the differentiation to be true, each needs the other 
and cannot be a stranger to the other. There is no subject 
without an object and there is no object without a subject. 
Cultivation of each needs a corresponding cultivation of the 
other; otherwise there is danger for both. The balance of ex- 
clusive self-centredness is easily destroyed by any external 
factor which has not been taken into the bemg of the subject, 
and mere other-centredness dissipates the subject. And if 
the subject is lost, what is the use of the object? One may say 
that the eastern cultures have been able to survive only be- 
cause the subject is not lost. In other words, the inwardness of 
man, in the East, is intensely developed and is able to nse 
above the conflicts created by new mcoming objeefave factors. 
East and West are complementary to each other; the Eastern 
man has something to teach the Western man and the Western 
man has something to teach the Eastern, But the truth, as it 
seems to me, is neither the West is completely dissipated 
m objectivity nor is the East completely absorb^ m sub- 
iectivity. The difference is only a difference of emphasis. Leaders 
of thought, both in the East and the West, raise their voiw 
whenever there is loss of equilibrium, and humamty adjusts 

Only when we understand the need of the subject for the 
object and of the object for the subject, can we rewncile 
scince and ethics. Like ethics science is not an 
dictating what natural laws are. 

view science is an activity unconcerned with human v^u« 
activity of man, all the same, dueled tow^^ 
Sanding and controllmg the object; and it ^ 
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of the above distiaction, I may say that, the wider the objec- 
tivity attained, the deeper should be the subjectivity. If sub- 
jectivity confers meaning on objectivity, objecfavity guarantees 
the truth and reahty of subjectivity. Only apparently is science 
imconcemed with human values; for it is really meant to be 
an instrument of human values. Values are excluded from 
scientific study, because we want that nature should be under- 
stood as it is — ^so that we can know its laws and, through 
them, control and utdize it — but not because we want science 
for itself as an end in itself. The crisis in Western culture, 
however it is explained and by whatever name it is called, is 
due to the conscious or unconscious forgetting of the instru- 
mentality of saence for obtaining power over objectivity 
in order to force it to conform to hmnan values. The crisis in 


Eastern culture is due to a similar forgettmg that mwardness 
cannot be true unless its correlativity with outwardness is 
retained. Spuit is not mere subjectivity, but is polarized into 
the other pole, objectivity, also. Science is oiigmaUy meant for 
man and his values. What he and his values axe is given m the 
great philosophical traditions. 


In conclusion, I might say that philosophy does not seem to 
belong to No Man s Land between science and theology. 
Philosophy, first and last, is philosophy of life. There is no 
theology m India and Chma. The moment the word 'life' is 
uttered, some may say that the subject belongs to biology; 
but biology is not the same as philosophy. Philosophy then 
may be called the disapline which brings together facts and 
values and which brings to light values involved m facts. 
Russell says that even philosophies of analysis are meant to 
mspire a way of life. But what way of life do they inspire? 
Because reason is primarily concerned with analysis of facts 
the way of Hfe it inspires has led to the demal of reahty to 
values, not explaimng them but explainmg them away or 
rather expo^g them. Plato also separated reason from per- 
ce^on, ^ the modem school of analysis has done; but it did 
not lose Its content, its content was idealized perception C 
reason, m Ihe modem school, has tended to it?2 

lost the characteristic of the good. But that the rational 
^ to fdtt teaoto/of to 
philosoply. One can therefore see how far mod**™ I 
stoyed to way pavad by bj 
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tradition. Rational life can no longer rjlaTm to be good life 
Philosopby is useful, and can justify its existence by keeping 
in touch -with the life of man. And what the life of mnn js can 
be seen in the great philosophical traditions of the world. 
They might have committed mistakes, ignored some aspects of 
experience, and over-emphasized some others, but they have 
notilost their itnportance and usefulness 
As some philosophies have not ceased to be religious, com- 
parison becomes a very delicate affair. Every rehgious philo- 
sophy cl aims to be self-sufficient and wishes that oQiers should 
say so. I hope that I shall be excused if I have not said so. I 
have high regard for every religious and philosophical tradition. 
But the more I think about them, the more I feel that, although 
p}irb contains an essential and undemable truth, it has, at the 


samp time, its own shortcoming which are due to the limitafaons 
imposed upon its ideas by the conditions of space and time. 
The great traditions are complementary to each other and have 
to be completed further by the addition of the results of the 
conflict between sdence on the one hand and rehgion and 
ethics on the other. The great traditions bring us back to man 
and tii^ values, which the modem scientific temper has left m 


the background, ignored or even demed. 

There seems to be a feeling that bringing togeffier the tafhs 
and values of the different traditions ,will end in eclecticism. 
But if it is necessary to bring them together and if such work 
must end in eclecticism, then eclecticism will be the only 
adequate philosophy of man. But I do not thmk that it will 
necKsarily end in edectidsm. If the 'J^erent tmtlB are 
truths and the values are true values and ^ bdong to the 
same reality, then there must be a way of mt^tmg them 
SoStog edectic. The truths are truths for m^ and 
values are vahies for man: man becomes the centre of referent 
Sr alL A new standpoint for phflosophy has to be 


have to be integratea witnoui lusuis 

is^eadv an integrality given m reahty. This 
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not ignore the integrality of man. A new standpoint in philo- 
sophy will be the result of such work.*® 


•0 For the new standpoint, see The PersonaJtsl (Vol 32, No 5, July 1951), 
The Phthsophteai Quarterly (Vol XXIV, No i, April 1951), and The Pro- 
ceedings of the Intemaftonal Congress of Philosophy (Vol VIII, 1955), and 
Revue Internationale De Phtlosophte, fascicule 3, 1956}, for the antfaor’s 
artides See also the author's India's Culture and Her Problems (XJmversily 
, ' of HajpntaA, 1952) and ‘The Concept of the Spmtnal in Indian Thought’, 
(Philosophy' East and West, Vol IV, No 3, October 1954) 
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CHAPTER VI 


The concept of Man 
icL Christian Thought 

ERNST BENZ 


I. THE SOURCES OF CHRISTIAX ANTHROPOLOGY 


2s o pT^tation of the Christian understanding of man m this 
age of the ecnmemcal movement can be satisfactory, ri it onlv 
gives ag^ t^ anthropology of any particular Christian 
<^o^ation. However, the theological efforts of the Christian 
chmches are to-day directed towards working out a common 
mder^dmg of tte ^ence and status o f man, of his relation 
to God, to the universe, and to his neighbours, through joint 
reflection on the common biblical foundations of the Christian 
dogmas. 


But such a commonly acknowledged Christian concept of 
man is the goal of the ecumenical endeavour, and the endeavour 
to reach the goal is only in its infancy. It is not our aim to speak 
of the geologically binding expressions in which the endeavour 
shows itself and on which the following eiqiosition be based 
Whoever tries to grasp the Christian concept of man is, there- 
fore, directed, as always, to fall back on the Old and New 
Testament sources and to add to them the various statements 
in which the tradition of the Early Church and the main forms 
of the Christian Church and denominations have expressed 
themselves on the theme of Christian anthropology and the 
types of the Christian concept of man which they in particular 
realized in the development of Church historjL 


> Tiaa^ted from the German mannscnpt into English hy P T Rajn with 
the help of Prof 'Wm. ScJnmber of the Department of German and Prof H B 
Smith of Qie Department of Rehgion in The College of Wooster Dr Ernst 
Benz, ■wiQi the help of his a ssi s ta nt, Mr E L Lashlee of Harvard Divinity 
School, gave the final readmg and toncbes to the English verson Dr Rajo is 
thanhfol to all of them. 
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However, it is advisable, in presenting Christian anthro- 
pology, not only to consult the dogmatic texts of the Christian 
faiths, which represent, more or less, the t 5 ipical interpretations 
of the Old and New Testaments. Of equal importance are the 
spontaneous expressions of the Christian mystics for whom the 
question of the understanding of the Christian concept of man 
m connection with their own rehgious expenences was impor- 
tant The rehgious expenence of the mystics is one of the 
strongest creative impulses of the Chrisban history of the spirit. 
While the anthropological chapters of the dogmatic texts have, 
for a great part, a conventional character and, in the process of 
the development of Church history, showed very few new ideas, 
in the anthropology of Chnsban mystiasm, surprismgly new, 
fresh, and revolutionary aspects came to the fore In the field of 
anthropology one is, therefore, quite dependent on the Chnsban 
mystics 

This anthropology is all the more important because, for 
centunes, some themes of Christian anthropology have, under 
the doimnation of one-sided dogmatic concepbons, either 
receded mto the background or have been foigotten. So the 
question of the Chnsban understanding of nature and of the 
relabon of inan to the universe faded away m European Chris- 
tianity during the penod of Reformabon of the sixteenth 
century. As a result, the rehgious quesbon was reduced to that 
of man s personal relationship to God and that of faith and its 
vmdication Here above all stand the mysbcs who, through the 
centunes, have earned forward the knowledge of the inner 
coimecfaon of God, man, and the umverse, and have interpreted 
it m ever new forms, accordmg to their own unique experience 
of God and Christ 


2. MAN, THE IMAGE OF GOP 

^e starfang point of the Chnsban understanding of man is the 
ImowMp that man has been created m the image of God. This 
Idea of the creabon of man after the image of God® has become 
so geprally famihar m the centunes-old theological tradibon 
hat feiv miderstand that incomprehensible mystery or evS 
magme that a mystery is expressed or shows itsdf m this 

created He ™an m His own ^ge, m the image of God 
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conception of man But nothmg more and nothing less lies 
enclosed m it than that the mcomprehensible, immatenal, 
almighty God, who transcends all existence, all power, and all 
knowledge, wanted to become a copy of Himself m His creatures 
and that of all His creatures. He chose man to form a copy of 
Himself m him. This does not mean that He simply impressed 
His image like a seal on some plastic matenal, but also that He 
raised man to a creature in which He recognized His own 
image and came to the consaousness of Himself and that man 
then, in a completely decisive way, belongs to the self-manifes- 
tation of God, that the histoiy of humanity is theogony. Injnan 
God works out His own image , Go d,_asJH e is. ma kes His 
appearance i njnan. As He reflects Himsdf in man, He not only 
sJlows T pan to partake of His image, but also makes him a 
partner m His self-reahzation. His sdf-manifestafaon So 
closely do man and God belong to each other that one can say 
that they are designed for each other Here the statements of 
the mystics have them significance Those who have had the 
experience of unio mystica have time and agam expressed the 
thought that man and God are designed for each other 

' I know that without me God cannot live even for a moment 
If I were destroyed. He would give up His spirit m distress 

(Angelus Silesius) 


This is perhaps the most radical interpretation of the idea that 
man h£ been crated after the image of God 
ftafiSemtuTGod, his prototype, but God also comes to t 
consciousness of His own Bemg m man In the aim 
longmg for God by man fulfils itself, and so too the longmg for 

™No^Jt£j mystic has perceived the relation 

man as a two-sided one so strongly and prJ 

lying m the image-relationship between God Ae 

fSyasMei§ie£Ed^.Hisviewis^r^ed^^^^^ 
foUowmgthouglit ratted love, God 

the lover can fulfil himself only in ^ conferred on him 
created man after His mage “ return 
freedom so that he could turn bs “„,an the 

God's love, but with that 

possibility to turn away from Him Man has, m lact, p 
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freedom in its negative possibility, he has loved himself, 
instead of turning his love towards God. But God cannot allow 
it to pass that He loves man without expecting the fulfilment 
of His love through a free return of love. He awakens divine 
love m man in that He begot and brought forth His Son in him 
The divme abyss and depth is that abyss out of which the divine 
love wells up, flows over, and floods human love to fulfil itself 
mit. 

The idea of man as the creature made after the image of God 
was already interpreted in a two-fold way by the Early Church. 
First, it was held that man, like the other creatures of the 
umverse, is, in essence, a creature of God, that is, he is not 
divme in his own nature, he is created out of Nothing and, as a 
creature, stands m simple dependence on God, as a creature, he 
has nothmg by himself, but owes everything, even his existence, 
to the will of his divme creator. Thereby the special relationship 
of man to his fellow-creatures comes into the open. Man stands ' 
in a sohdanty of universal brotherhood with all his fellow- 
creatures, who, like him, have received their life and form from 
God. 

In modem Western theology, the idea of the solidarity of the 
created bangs with one another m the light of their common 
creatureliness through God, to whom they owe their nature, life, , 
and form, ^ ov^adov^Jiy ^ideajpl^e^ place_of ^ 
mamjndjfe spedficjcpmmission to ^e the wodd. Ordy rardy'f 
md only by a few charismatic personalities m the spiritual 
history of the West is the idea of the solidarity of man with the 
rrat of the creatures reahzed and expressed. One of those few 
ch^smatic persons who have felt the creaturely brotherhood 
TOth other fellow-creatures in an original way was Francis of 
who expressed this experience in his Song of the Sun: 


Praised be thou, my Lord, with all your creatures, 

r, . ,, ,, particularly with our Sister Sun. 

Prated be &ou, my Lord, through our Brother Moon, 
Praised fton, my Lord, through our Brother Wind, 
Praised be thou, my Lord, through our Sister, Mother Earth. 

Pratw/i r ,'^^°ca’^es for and nourishes us. 

Praised be thou, my Lord, through our Brother, the bodily 

Death. 

There are few statements m modem theology in which this 
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awareness of the sohdanty of man with his fellow-creatures 
comes to expression as a dominant motive of Chnstian thought 
and Chnstian practice, and moreover, they lack the insight that 
this loss of the consciousness of sohdanty is one of the results 
of the revolt of man agamst God that has basically changed 
man's relationship to God, the umverse, andhis fellow-creatures. 

The second aspect of the idea of man as the image of God is 
much more impressively pushed into the foreground The fact 
that God has created man after His image detennmed man's 
special status before all the other creatures God created man 
after His image* through this a umque position is assigned to 
man with reference to God and also an absolutely special 
assignment with regard to the other creatures In the fact that 
one sees the image of God in man, which is only suggested m the 
other creatures, is founded the umty of humanity, within which 
the biological and radal, the geographical and lustoncal 
differences— as mdividuations of that umty— are the common 
characters of the unago dei for ail men The image of God in 
man is the true sign of his divine destiny and calling, and Ihe 
ground of the future integration of humanity. For the sake of 
this destiny and callmg, 'aU men should, with one another, 
consider themselves as one man, and should mamtam wth one 

another the greatest umty and peace' (Johann Arndt ) 

In what does this bemg the image of God consist^ Christian 
theology, under the mfluence of the dnalistic philosophy o 
Plato, has sought for some time to see the idea of man m tne 
image of God restricted simply_to_the lationaliaculty-oUnM 
and to his means ofcogmtion, Augustine’s peat work on 
arSnTTTimty, wluch has inspired the whole - 

Middle Ages, began with the basicidea that, 
after the image of God, then some traces of the mnw tnm 
:;Sre of thfiife of God should be capable of 
man, and that these traces should be discovered in t^ M 
hfe of man. Thus Augustine sought to estabhs^ “ 

of the process of sense f ^ grasp meta- 

triumtv — ^oesftgia tnntiatis — and thereby 

physiiily and^psychologu^ly than the 

duSc^d^SSi of and 
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Behind the idea of the creation of man after the image of God 
hes already the basic notion and the basic intent of incarnation, ■ 
the descent of God into fle^. the self-manifestation of God in 
man Moreover, m the creation of man after the image of God 
the vnll of God to manifest Himself m the body of history 
demonstrates itself Furthermore, man exists according to his 
bodily constitution, he is that umversal being m whom the/ 
forces, the formative pnnciples, and the forms of manifestation' 
of the whole umverse hold together in a personal umty 


3 MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 

From the outset, man’s relation to the umverse also has been 
held in view in the idea of man as the image of God; for the 
universe, the cosmo s, is also an image of God, the creatiye iHeac 
of God are represented in it als o, and the spiritual forms, which 
existed in the consaousness of G^od, have realized themselves m 
it physically. God is an ens mamfestatimm set, a being who 
forces Himself towards His own manifestation, presentation, 
and incarnation, and whose place of work, self-mamfestation 
and self-reahzation, is the whole realm of the created universe. 

Man and the umverse, therefore, stand at the same time in an 
image-relationship between themselves To determine this 
relationship m detail, Chnstian anthropology took an ancient 
idea of Neo-Platomc mysticism and changed its meaning, viz., 
the idea of man as the microcosmos, the httle world. This idea 
signifies that man, accordmg to his body-spiiit nature, is the 
representation of a synoptic combmation of all the life-forms 
and formative prmaples. The whole realm of life of the creatures 
IS nothmg else than the unfoldmg of man. AU these formative 
elements and forces, which find a final, defimtive form m man 
are displayed, so to say, in an experimental, artistic, and playful 
way m the whole realm of the animal and plant world and m the 

the nucrocosmos 

j exposition, as compared to the Neo-Platonic 
understandmg, is so transformed that the idea of creatureliness 
and the essential difierence between God and man is nowhere 
aWoned and that a distinctive hierarchy of worship love 

man’s sjJdai 

place This idea was the most clearly expressed by Johann 
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Amdt, who gave the gist of the whole mystical expenence of 
Western Chnstianity m his Four Books of True Chrisfmtniy 

Worship 

Man should 'use the creatures of God— for the knowledge, 
praise, and value of God so that God uiJl be praised m all things 
through our Lord, Jesus Christ’ The creatures among whom 
man is placed are understood as the ‘hands and messengers of 
God’, 'which shall lead us to God’. 


Love: 

A look at the wonderful order of nature should exhort man to 
love God, who has draivn in every smgle form of His creation the 
'sign of His hvmg hand-wnting and direction’ To every 
believmg man, the umverse opens itself as a realm 'of every 
perfect gift commg down from the Father of hghts’,’ and 
exhorting man freely to love God 
Here shows itself the insight mto a typically Christian under- 
standing of the uruverse and the conception of man's place m it 
The world, as the creation of God, is understood as the reata of 
divine order, which has its vahdity through the iviU of God 
Therein is grounded a great inner confidence of naan m the 
world, which is understood as the realm of self-reahzation ot 
divme order and providence as well as the basic awarene^ a 
the world, as it is, is nght. Here in the sphere of the rekh® rf 
man to the world is the duahsra overcome. Man is not thro^ 
mto an evil. hostUe, and naturally sinful and wicked 
stands m the world as a creature of God. as a 
the middle of a great cosmos, which hkeime has issurf f 
a creature of God, and which has been bmlt acrordmg to the 
same laws and regulations as those that form the inner constitu 
tion and spirit-body structure of man 


The same hierarchical 

I IS the ‘noblest’ creatoe. while aU the otter creatm^^^^^^^^ 

1 to serve man, man is created ^^n find their end 

I aU the otter creatures are directed towards m . 


» James j 17 
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and thar highest aim in him and 'all their works’ rest ‘in one 
single man as the highest and noblest creature’,* and those 
creatures are without rest to serve the most noble of creatures 
among them, 'so is it against all nature and against all creatures 
that man, who is the noblest creature, should not serve the one 
God as one who is far higher and nobler than man’ himself. 
Thus the consideration of the other creatures leads man himself 
to the knowledge of his own place in the universe and with 
reference to God 


Responstbthty 

The pecuhar responsibihty also of man with reference to God is 
herein expressed now. It is nowhere separated from the position 
of man wthm the togetherness of the creatures and the uni- 
verse, It IS very definitive for the foundmg of Christian anthro- 
pology that the view-point of responsibility is superposed on the 
viewpoint of lordship Just because the creatures have received 
what they have, not for their o\vn sake, but for the sake of Tnan 
man also has obligation not only to himself, but also to the 
world with reference to God. So 'the better and the more noble 
the creatures are, the more man is under obhgation to God’. 

Only from this idea of the obhgation of man with reference to 
all the other creatures on the basis of his pecuhar position ivithin 
the hierarchy of creatures is to be understood the commission 
of lordship, wluch God assigned to man over the whole hierarchy 
of creatures lying under him, with the words to the first cre ated 
human pair. 'You subdue the earth! ’ 


4 the lordship of man over earth 

This is perhaps the pomt at which Christian anthropology and 
cosmolo^ differ sharply from the great non-Christian rehgions 
of i^ia. Above aU, it is to Buddhism that such a commi^inn r.f 
^^to^ to subjugate ah creatures below 

fn S and offensive in view of delation of man 

to tte umverse. wju^_ ^not domination, but identifiri.tinn 

of conne^on of the secularization 

commission to 

man to rule the world is founded. The whole development of 

* Bttch 4, Tetl 2. Kaptial 3,3 
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SS^r'ir ^ the Christian Church 

Itself in Its proclamation, almost completely neglected the 

Chnstian anthropology The Chnstian proclamation hafv!L 
^uch forgotten to pomt out to man with all emphasis that t£ 
commission of God to man— 'You subdue the^ earthi’^-was 
looted to him before the Fall, i e , before the abuse of his 
freedom to nse against God. and that this mighty commission 
to dominate was connected with a no less comprehensive obhga- 
tion to the wgrld ^entrusted to man The commission to dom- 
imte, which was givST to the primordial man, was tied up from 
the first with the assignment of the highest obhgation to the 
world before God It is fulfilled, smce the Fall, only m those 
men who are regenerated by Chnst The farther the lordship of 
man reaches, the wider will be the obligation before God to the 
creatures which have been entrusted to man, and this obhgation 
IS known and earned out to the fullest extent by him who has 
received again the renewal of God's image from Chnst and in 
Chnst This is the only knowledge by which the mistake of 
modem technological development and the misuse of the 
dommation exercised over lie world by man through his 
technics can be overcome to-day 


5 THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 

The Christian understandmg of evil is directly connected with 
the basic idea of man as a being created in the image of God It 
IS false to think that the Chnstian idea of evil and sm is denved 
from the dualistic presupposition of the contradiction between 
spint and body, mind and matter. The tnumph of evil is not 
identical with the conquest over spmt by matter, 'by the flesh'. 
It is trae, such a dualistic interpretation has been suggested, 
for the Christian understanding of sm among many teachers of 
the Church was for centunes influenced by the philosophical 
presuppositions of the Neo-Platonic dualism. Moreover, 
MaTiiehaenism had its influence on Augustine, who had been in 


‘ Genesis i 28 
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the end fed on the duahstic ideas of the Zoroastnan rehgion and 
who saw, above all, in the sexual concupiscence the primary 
dnve of the power of sm 

One also bars the entrance to the mner understandmg of 
Chnstian anthropology, if one starts from a metaphysical 
duahsm The only nght startmg point is the idea of freedom, 
which IS founded in the idea of man as the image of God. God 
has created man m His image As God, the creator, is a person, 
whose personahty unfolds itself m His unfathomable and 
mysterious inner hfe, the character of being a person comes, 
therefore, to man, as His image. Man is a person because God is 
a person and man is made after God's image. The personality 
of man is the artual stamp (impress) of his bemg God’s image; 
and here hes the real nobility (digmty) of man, who is dis- 
tmgmshed from all the other creatures If the Christian faith 
digerentiates itself from all the other rehgions by the fact that 
God is a person for all the Chnsfaans, then this faith finds its 
dynamic realization and its creative influence in the conse- 
quence that follows, VIZ man is also a person 

Now, along v-ith the acceptance of the idea that God has 
made man after His image, 1 e , as a person, an immense nsk is 
also taken The proper mark of God’s personahty is freedom. 
When God made man after His image. He gave him the noble 
characteristic, freedom, and this freedom surely makes the only 
presupposition of love, the oiily possibihty that man, as a 
partner of God, brings to God his love in return. 

we come upon the mner kernel of the m<^o-idea, the 
Chnstian view of love Love in its perfect form is possible, 
accordmg to Christian understandmg, only between persons, 
and mversely, a person can fully realize himself only in love to 

pother person But the fundamental presupposition of love is 
freedom 


mptery suggests itself, which only mystics of the rank 
of Meister Eddiart dared to speak out Why has God after all 
created man? Why has He taken this nsky step to a 
by Himself be an image of Himself and to 

h^ve^ufo^f personahty on it? The mystics 

’ thmr innermost experience, only the one answer to 
Golv^ednottoM^. He ivanted to resize 

^ fvith another bemg that 

IS m a position to meet divme love through its own free love. 
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Man should be a partner of God; he should be one ui whose free 
love of God the innermost being of the creator is fulfilled. 

God IS to me so much as I am to Him, 

Him I help for His Bemg as He mme dienshes 

(Angelus Silesms) 


THE RISK OF FREEDOM 


The risk which God undertook in the creation of man, as He 
created him after His own image, hes m that He entrusted man, 
as a person, with freedom. Man can use this freedom to bnng to 
God his love m return, to offer himself in free love to Him, his 
creator, and to umte himself with Hun 

In the gift of freedom lies hidden the other possibility, viz., 
man may decide against God and make himself the object of his 
love The occurrence, which is pictured in the Mosaic history of 
creation as the so-called Fall of sm, is m its innermost nature the 
decision of man, which lies m trying his freedom, the free deci- 
sion of man, against God, his creator. This rebelhon of man 
against God is rooted in the fact that he made a ivrong apphca- 
tion of the pecuhar nobihty of his nature, the noble gift of 
personality, the proper seal of his being the image of God, by 
setting himself as the centre of his will and love as against God 

and by being himself ‘like God'. 

T he essence of sin as the rebelhon of man jg a ins t his .crea^r 
is fery significantly brought out m modem Chnstian antoo- 
pology. 'God and His rebel' is a frequent subject m modem 
Geology used for charactenzing the relafton of^ and m^ 
which has been disturbed by sm. Thereby is 
that the problem of sin is essentially tied up with the fr^dom 
TmZ Id this freedom, m its turn, is tied up again with the 

in modem th^logicd —0^^^ 

knowledge has long been lost, viz , that wi cense of 

dom and of the faring of of the 

directme it against the divine prototype, tte reiaiion 
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against God; and the effects of this rebelhon reached up to the 
physical sphere of man, his bodiliness. The mystic theology of 
Jacob Boehme also knew something of it, viz., that the revolt 
of the men of paradise against God had its effects right up to the 
coarsening of the corporeality of man and the materiahty of the 
world and gave death dominance over man. Only through the 
disturbance of the onginal relationship of God and man did the 
conflict arise between spirit and body, — ^which does not go back 
to an original duahstic structure of nature, but is connected 
with the rebellion of man against God Primarily through th is 
rebelhon is thejmdissoluble hfe' of man changed into -'a dis- 
soluble hfe.’ 


7. THE CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF GOD 
BECOMING MAN 

The pecuhar understanding of sin as the rebellion of man, 
abusing his freedom, against God makes understandable the 
Chnstian conception of the salvation of man and the conception 
of Jesus Chnst as a histoncal being that represents the guaran- 
tee of the salvation of man. 

It becomes difficult especially for the great Asian non- 
Chnstian rehgions to understand the basic idea of Christian 
revelation, viz., the idea of the mcamation of God in the his- 
toncal form of Jesus Christ. The rehgious person of the East is 
inchned to understand the Christian idea of mcamation as an 
^ology to the Hindu idea of Avatar (incarnation), which 
follows from the idea that agam and again the Divme dp-aoPTids 
to earth and agam and again clothes Himself in a human form 
in order to manifest the heavenly tmth to every epoch and 
every people in an understandable and accessible way So it 
becomes very easy to think of the figure of Christ as such an 
Avatar, as an image of the descent of the Divine into humanity, 
and so m the sphere of Hinduism are found repeated the 
Chnstology m this sense. However, a 
of different kind of presupposition hes at the basis 

the whSp^K mcamation, without which 

conceSoif specifically Christian 

ethics are not understandable. The proper meaning of incar- 
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nation lies in the simple expression of the Gospel of John « 
‘0 Logos sarx egeneio ’ — 'The Logos has become flesh ’ 

The intent of this idea can be best demonstrated in its opposi- 
tion to the Avatar-idea While the Avatar-idea presupposes that 
the Divine clothes itself in ever new earthly dothes and thus 
the single divine form comes out, m a cychcal process of ages, 
always in earthly cover, the peculianty of the incamation-idea 
is two-fold first the absolute and definite umqueness of the 
event and secondly the extreme materialistic aspect that is 
present in it. viz,, that here it is not a transcendent divine being 
that puts on the appearance of an earthly body, but God Him- 
self enters in the bodily, fleshy, and matenal nature of human 
history and in its midst starts and begins a comprehensive 
transformation of the ways of man's existence— -a transfor- 
mation that comprehends and penetrates hkewise all spheres of 
his existence — ^material, mental, and spiritual The incamabon 
is not a special case of the cydical, self-perfectmg descent of 
God, always renewed, it is rather the umque intervention of 
God in human history, in which God Himself, in an act of 
unimaginab le condescension, gives Itosdf m the histoncal, 
matenal, fleshy conditions of man, in the form of a unique 
historical person who suffers completely the conditions of 
human existence and who in himself overcomes the roots of 
their corruptibility and thereby founds the be^ng of a 
transformed, renewed, and exalted form of that human exis- 

%ne cannot emphasize this opposition to the Avat^idea 
strongly enough; it is, therefore, necessary to accmtuate nghtiy 
the Material, hideed, materialistic element 
ofincamation In JesusChnstamanhassetfootonome^rth 
mto whose command God 

human existence and m whom God tte cormp^^^ 

that crept mto human nature through its 
God In this act of complete He Himself 

m a position to fu^ his «i^offer itself to Him in free 

created after His image, which ® ° aeamst Him through 

love and free womhip, and idea^an as the imago 

the abuse of the divme freedom 'ae idea o^ 

del IS the foundation and presupposition of the laea 

tion 


‘I 14 
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8. THE SUFFERING SERVANT OF GOD 

Only from this pomt is the idea of the suffering, sacrifice, death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ to be understood in its fullest 
and deepest sense God Himself, in the histoncal form of Jesus 
Christ, fathomed fully the depths of human existence, was 
exposed to all the suffering of man, took upon Himself all the 
guilt of man that grew out of his rebelhon against God, and, 
though guiltless, suffered death, the most severe punishment 
for that guilt. The incarnation of such nature did not have the 
character of the concealment of God in a human form that 
made it possible for the Divine Being to speak to man in 
human words, for here it was not only spoken of, but also 
sufiered, endured, expiated, atoned m all the dimensions of 
human existence, the spiritual, the mental, and the physical 
Here not only the spintual search, the spiritual doubt, the 
temptation, despondency, and despair of the soul, but also the 
physical pam m the extreme and the spiritual suffering in the 
greatest despair — 'My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me^’’— were suffered and seen through; here was a bloody 
sacrifice offered and a terrible death undergone. 

Now, in this context arises the decisive question about the 
status and place of suffermg in Christian anthropology, which 
is, in the last analysis, the question abput the meaning and 
significance of the cross of Golgotha. 

Christianity has often been reproached by its opponents and 
by the representatives of the great religions of Asia for glori- 
f3nng suffering, mstead of overcoming it. This reproach is not 
whoUy unjustified. There have been, m the history of Christian 
piety, epochs in which suffermg as such experienced a pure 
ecstabc glorification, particularly in some periods of the Middle 
Agte m which the Christian Church was shaken by strong inner 
and outer mses. To me the experience is unforgettable and is 
reputed with a certain regularity, when I have the opportunity -yj 
to t^e Asian friends around old churches or museums of 

of inner restiim 

absorption with the smile of conquest of the 

the bnitfll soared, bewildered, and even locked by 

tae brutal gruesomeness of medieval art. which above all in the 

' Matthew xxvu 46 
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representation of homble scenes of martyrdom, m the fondly 
detailed picturing of all kmds of flaying, beheading, and bunung 
of holy men, comes to be expressed and by which a certam in- 
tentional sadistic feature cannot be behed The observation of 
the medieval representations of the man of sorrows, which show 
Christ m ternble deptiis of sufiermg, calls forth the same reac- 
tion from my Buddhist friends Indeed, I should here make the 
confession that, after my long stay m a sphere of Buddhist art 
and under the deep impression of the great Buddha figures of 
Japanese art, it was hard for me on my return to Europe to 
accept again from mthm myself this aspect of Chnstian art, 
which evidently bnngs to expression an element of the essence 


of the Chnstian message 

Precisely because modem Church art, under the influence of 
the destruction of the human image through a senes of world 
wars and revolutions in the recent past, pushes to the fore- 
ground this element of the glorification of suffenng agam m a 
consciously shocking form, it is necessary to speak on the 
original mpaning and place of suffermg in the Christian under- 
standing of man Here the starting pomt can only be the 
messianic self-imderstanding of Jesus 

The expectation, in later Judaism, of the end of time, as the 
ushering in of the Kmgdom of God awaited the Son of Man, the 
Messiah, who would come down with the power and splendom 
of God, who would conquer his enemies ivith 
mouth, and who would gather around himself^ follow^, fte 

selected companions of the Kmgdom and, 

throne of glory, would use his enemies as a stool for his Jeet 



a of -My P»'« 
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toevskv had, without doubt, a deep grasp of the mea^g of the 
this temptation, when he understands the temptation 
as an^ttempt of the Satamc perversion of the mission of JesM 
Sto the role of a Eolitica].Aocial. and magical sovereignty of fte 
Sd_Js:theJ^Ptet^‘>^ for self-exaltation m the role of the 

mterpretation finds a confirmation in the fact that Je^s 
himself was filled with a completely different image of 1^ 
imssion, an image that deeply disappomted the (hsapl^ who 
were full of the ideas of power and exaltabon. He taught ^em 
something that disturbed their expectations of the I^gdom, 
God, and Son of Man, viz , 'the Son of Man must suffer many 
things’ » He tied to the image of the Son of Man the unage of 
another great being of the prophetic promise, the im^e of 
the suffering servant of God. He saw as his mission that he 
should undergo the humihation and meanness of the suffetmg 
servant of God on earth, himself hve through and test all the 
misery of men, and mdeed submit to the might of the terrible 
enemies of man in order to be installed, after he first fathomed 
the whole depth of human misery and death, in the position 
of the sovereign and to return in glory. Here, therefore, suffering 
right up to physical death in the fate of the Son of Man is 
consciously accepted Thus the utterances of Jesus over the fate 
of the Son of Man are always tied up with the proclamation of 
suffering and death. 

Nevertheless, the pronouncements on the characteristic 
significance of suffermg for the Qiristian image of man have 
aheady been made: Suffermg is not the ultimate end and ideal 
of life in the realization of the destiny of man, but characterizes 
the great turning point towards resurrection. 


9. THE SECRET OF THE CROSS 

This idea receives its deepest clarification from the Christian 
understandmg of sm itsdf . Sin is indeed understood, as we have 
already riiown, as an abuse of freedom by man. Created by God 
as a co-worker of EKs Kingdom and as a companion of His love, 
man has abused his freedom to place himself at cmiret of 
creation and to oppose God as a rebel and usurpe r. This self- 
chosen ahenation has lecTman mto opposition to God, who, 

* Hark vui 51 
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therefore, gave man over to death The tunung to God can. 
therefore, occur only after the results of this rebelhon, which 
affect the deepest roots of the ph 3 fsical body and reveal them- 
selves m suffenng and death, are overcome at all stages of 
human existence down to the physical 

The iconography of ancient Chnstiamty has expressed this 
idea m an unusually concrete and eternally true manner by 
pain ting the skull and the crossed thigh-bones of Adam under 
the cross in Golgotha In an apocryphical tradition of the 
second century, the place of the erection of the cross of Jesus in 
Golgotha IS pomted out as the place in which Adam was buned. 

-\Where the first-created suffered death as the piimshment for his 
rebelhon, there was he crucified who, as a representative, took 
upon himself the guilt of the death of Adam, and as a resurrec- 
ted new Adam, as the 'first-bom from the dead’.^“ maugurated 
the new humamty of the Son of God 

In a remarkable way, the picture of Christ as that of a man of 
suffermg is completely foreign to the Old Church Chnst died a 
most pamful and disgraceful death to experience m this way, 
to the utmost depths, the huimhation, m the spmtual, mental, 
and physical sphere, of the life of the f^en men found m the 
condition of the rebelhon agamst God, and to implant afterwards 
the roots of a new spint-body form of existence m man, mclud- 

mg the sphere of his physical body , * 

The cross of the Early Churdh did not, therefore, alm^at the 
conquest of suffering as such, it was rather a mark of '”^0^ m 
theinse of the ancient sign of victory that 
at which the great turn of the battle was reached 
^eTsacnfice was brought, resultmg infte great 
Which sealed the defeat of the enemy The ^ 

Lss of the Early Church marks the ^ss^ the 
Tlpmons' for it has been erected as the sign of victory, v 

shows the begmning of the rule of teUs 

mto the earher demomac 

tion of the 'first-bom from the dead 

i» I Colossians i, i8 
Hop ctt 
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The cross is likewise named m the Hymn of the Cross of the 
Early Church 'The Cross of the Beauty of the Kmgdom of God’. 
Christ appears m the representations of the cross given by the 
Early Church as the crowned victor who manifests hims^, at 
the tree of the cross, as the lord of a new aeon. It has now to be 
understood also that the emperor who observed the profound 
transformation of the spiritual and political structure of the 
Roman Empire brought about by Christianity, Emperor 
Constantme the Great, attached and sewed the cross to the 
standards of the impenal legions and raised it as an emblem of 
his mihtary victory over the legions of his enemies who gathered 
under the emblems of old gods — ^the cross which, for the Chris- 
tians persecuted till then by the Roman Empire, was held as 
the consoling sign of victory and which had still stood the test 
of such terrible persecutions Constantme introduced thereby, 
at any rate, an epoch in Church history, m which the temptation 
to abuse power — that very temptation which stood in the 
begmmng of the messiamc self-consciousness of Jesus and was 
overcome by him — crept mto the Church and in later centuries, 
under the signs of the growmg world-dommation of the Church, 
would spread in an ever stronger form. 

Therefore, suffermg appears m Christian understandmg not 
as an end in itself, but as a factor of conquest; it is also not, as 
m Buddhism, a sufienng under the universal conditions of man's 
eastence in the world, but is connected with the specifically 
Chnstian idea of freedom The rebelhon against God, which is 
chosen in freedom and which is the will to self-assertion in m^T i 
against God, can only be overcome through self-conquest, self- 
smender, and through sacrifice of the will to self-assertion by 
the acceptance of suffering. Every individual Christian is called 
become the successor of Oirist, the incorporation into 
the body of Christ is effected through the complete fulfilment 
md ^ecufaon of the destiny of Christ. The designation of the 

“ ‘Chnstophorus’— the Bearer of 
self-surrender unto death, is 



IS Identical with the drama of salvation, 
idea difference from the Buddhist 

SStSn 3 StT Again, it is here not a 

of flight from the matenahty of the earthly body. 
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which is understood as a prison of the spirit and as an entangle- 
ment in the wheel of birth, death, and rebutfa, but the question 
of entering mto a new spint-body existence m which the 
destructive powers of the rebelhon against God, working at all 
levels of human existence, are overcome through transformation 
into a new form of spint-body nature The overcoming of 
suffering does not follow the mere declaration of the non- 
existence of suffering — ^as in Buddhist meditation— but is 
effected through the fact, viz., that suffermg, m the very act of 
facing it, which God Himself, for the sake of us men, has taken 
on Himself and at every moment takes on Himself, is endured 
faithfully to the end and is understood as the beginning of a 
profound transformation of man and as the root and source of a 
new imperishable form of human existence 


10. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RESURRECTION 

Equally dea r is the real, indeed, matenalishc significance, 
which is closely connected to the Christian understanding of 
resurrection. A dualisbc understanding of man, which 
supposes in man a sharp difference in essence between the 
spiritual and bodily sides of his existence, leads necesarfy to 
the idea of the immortahty of the soul, and so indeed, the 
feature of impeiishabihty belonging to exigence fato only to 
the share of the spiritual nature of man. T^e ^ 

aims not, however, at the immortahty of the soul, ^^t ^ 
resurrection of the body. Ihe spiritual stav« 
and its ultimate and eternal form is a boiWy ^v 

theolodans of the Eastern Church have often unambiguoudy 
^ 1 iioc Aimrpjsed in the following words 


'Of what avail is the highest and greatert moral ^nqu^. - - 
last enemy, death, which lies in wait m the deepest depths of 

physical, corporeal, ®P^"®^^4S”Siception of 

Here the non-duahsbc, mdeed, tiip pnd of salvation 

the Christian image of m^ is not the 

is not the separation of the spmt ^ of sens^ 

freeing of the spmt-nature JfsaSn is »tber 

nature and material corporeahtj^ . f spirit mind, and 
a new man in Ms wWeBsss I’SiM way 
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finds its strongest and most sensuous expression in the idea of 
resurrection. Corporeality is not something that is removed 
ficom the perfection of God. The spiritual is not given in an 
abstract, but concrete bodily manifestation. 'Corporeality is’, as 
one of great msretics of Protestantism sa}^, 'the end of the 
•ways of God.’ As against the dualistic attempt to tear asunder 
God and the world, spirit and body, the central point of the 
Christian message is the descent of (^d into human history and 
in a human body with the aim of renewing man in his human 
nature, which is forced into perishability and mortality and is 
diseased through the rebellion against God, with the aim of 
leadmg man through resurrection to a new, imperishable 
nature. The penod of the new man will be inaugurated through 
the incarnation, through the coming of the ‘second Adam’. 

The life, sufiering, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ are 
the beginning of a new age, in which forces of spirit and life are 
at work to transform the ‘old man' and to establish anew Ihe 


image of God, which has fallen from its prototjrpe. Here 
emerges a new realm, in which the negative possibility of free- 
dom is cancelled through an act of complete self-surrender 
found in God's own self-sacnfice, and in which a new humanity 
is brought into bemg for 'the purpose of establishing the realm 
of free love, w^ch is worthy of the communion between God 
and man This intervention of God in history, 'in the fulness of 
time', m the form of Christ is not a singular, static event; 
neither is it an occurrence that repeats itsdf in the cyclical 
proc^ of time. It is the prelude to man's transformation, 
working right into the sphere of man’s corporeality; and it 
comes only at the end, when God will be 'all in all’ .12 
The idea of the mcamation elucidates the completely unique 
^sition of man which the human person occupies within the 
Uins^ rehgion as against all other rehgions. Fust it sets the 
iflea of the creation of man m the image of God in its true light 
foimd the content of this idea, viz., that in b^ 
«eat^ after tte unage of God b rooted the peculiar status of 
a^^^culw nobiBty, his peculiar relation to God, and his 
place m the umverse, then this idea wiU be brought to 

Sf SrS God Him- 

t take it hghtly to take the form of man and ‘to be 


** 1 ConnUuans, jcv. 28. 
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bom in the likeness of man' “ and that He identified Himself 
completely with His copy m the truest form nght up to cor- 
poreality and decay in order to take back through this identi- 
fication the deformed image of God and to renew and transform 
it. 


II. CHRIST, THE NEW ADAM 

Primarily out of this significance of Christ as the new 'last' 
Adam,^* as the 'first to nse of the dead’,“ as 'the first-bom from 
the dead',“ as the 'first fruit of them that slept’,” the Christian 
understanding of man shows itself m its full light. The Chnstian 
man und erstands himself as the ‘first fruit’ because the Son is 
the 'first finit’. The peculiar and umque status of man, whom 
He admitted into the ranks of His creatures is confirmed, 
renewed, and secured for ever in the Kingdom of God God 
made man 'in the beginning' after His image and made him the 
last created in the series of His creatures and the goal of all the 
previous creations; for He entrusted him with the sovereignty 
over the earth and over other creatures. Only now is man, who 
is renewed in Christ, the first fruit, confirmed anew m his 
‘The Father of Lights— has brought us forth by the word of 
truth, that we should be a kmd of first fruits of His creature. 
These ‘first fruits' are the elected of the realm of God, out of 
them the dlite are formed, who stand around 'the toone of the 
lamb' and sing the ‘new song’. ‘These are bought from out ot 
men to be the first frmts of God and the lamb.^ 
first fruits from birth, for they have bftrayed thar no^ty o 
birth through the fall from their Lord, but the fct ^ts ot 
S^deemed' tarn men Hem tte ^ 

of the aristocratic dhte-consaousness, which is rapres 

ta the teaching of predestination ,» a t^^ 
based on aheightenedhuman self-consoousn^s^dpretensm . 
but on a complete self-surrender ^d self-offermg, o 
crudfiidon and death of the old man . 

»» Hbilippians II 

»* I ConnUuans XV 45 

“Acts XXVI 23 

20, CoIossiBOS I 18, Acts XXVI 23 

II James 1 18 

“ Revelation XIV 4 
“suS 
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rhristian anthropology vras for a long time dominated by 
static thought. Man appeared in the theological view as a ready- 
made being, set in a ready-made world like a tenant provided 
acchrdmg to a plan with a prefabricated, new apartment 
building, ready with keys. Sunilarly static were the ideas of sin 
and salvation. The Fall by sin was understood as an event that 
transplanted man into unmitigated inisery; through man’s 
disobedience of God, the image of God appeared deformed once 
for all, the capacity for true knowledge of God was likewise 
corrupted through the fall along with the capacity to be good 
and the propensity to love God. The fallen man appeared as 
being in the hopdess situation of 'a lost son’ — ^a situation that 
has not changed in the history of humanity. 

Salvation was likewise imderstood statically: Salvation 
appeared in the dogmas of the Church as restitution and 


restoration of the lost divine image and more frequently, no 
doubt, as a patch of broken pieces, as a true, new creation 
through the Church’s means of salvation This static conception 
of man, of his prototype, his fall, and his salvation permitted 
itself well to be utilized for the legitimation of the institution of 
the Church and of its sacramental management. 

Such a static understanding of Tnan and such a purely res- 
torative understandi^ of the working of salvation corresponds 
in no ^vay to the original concern of the Christian image of man. 
The New Testament knew something of the progression of salva- 
tion in history and, indeed, as mudi of smgle men as of human- 
ity, of a progressive perfection of mnn . 

Already in the preaching of Jesus, this feature comes forth. 
He promised his followers ‘Then the righteous will shinp like 
tte Sm, in the ^gdom of their Father. He who has ears, let 
him hear. This announcement of a wonderful e-gnltgrion of 
^tence is found already in the promises of salvation in the 
later Jewish prophetic sayings. Already in Daniel 12 a it is 
smd about the position of the just after the riang of the dead' 

brightness of the 

fimament. and those who turn many to righteousness like the 
stars for ever ^d ever.’ In the same Gomel of John Tesus 
praises his Naples an increase of their divine power’ which 
will surpass the measure of his own spiritual strejth. He says 


xiu 43 


Matthew 
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to Ms disdples in Ms Mrevrdl speech:® ‘Tnilj% truly, he who 
believes in me will also do the works that I do and will do 
greater works than these; for I go to the Father, and whatever 
yon ask in my name, that wBi I do, that the Father may be 
^oriSed in the Son.’ The spMtmd authority of the disciples of 
J^ns is, therefore, not limited to the measure of spiritual 
authority that worked on the earth during his life-time. Jesus 
promised Ms disciples a spiritual power by wMch the5' would be 
qualified to do a greater work than he himsdf. That the work- 
ings of the power of the Holy Spirit are here referred to comes 
out of this, viz., that directly from this promise of a mighty 
increase of the charisinatic powers of the disciples follows the 
prodamation of the coming of the ParaMete (Holy Spirit). 

Similar expectations of a mighty rise in exigence along with 
the happenings at the end of time are expressed in the Epistle I 
of John: Tty beloved ones, we are God’s children now; it does 
not yet appear what we shall be. But we know, that, when it 
wili appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He 
is.’® The bdieving Christians are already just children of hght, 
God’s childr en; but this stage does not yet represent the last* 
it has not yet appeared. But the Christians know that the last 
stage wili usher in a further unimaginable exalMtion of e^ 
fence: the similaiity of form to the exalted Christ, the raising 


of the copy to the prototy^ie. 

Paul too knows dearly about this mcreasem e^ence, win 

brings xeMrfh with it. The action of the spint is not w^t 
hap^ only once; a constantly progressive. ^ 

■proceeds from it and raises and transforms nian st^l^ ^ P 

L n Corinthians 4. i 6 it is this 

-peririies, the inward man is renewed day by day. J^a 
Wal is not the restoration again of a 
through the Fan. hut presents a of 

opening up of a M^er glory, ^ same com- 

gStMans 3. x 8 wMch 

T?Trf; we all with open face bdioldmg as in 
mumty. put weau^ P image frorngloi} 



image of the Lord Eimsdf. 


M JcSm 3dv. 12. 
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The idea of the Christiaii 'Obermensch' is a consequence of 
this understanding and was expressed by the prophet Montanus. 
the founder of the Montanist Movement, of the Early Church. 

In connection with the break-through of the idea of evolution 
through Darwin in the field of biology, zoology, and anthro- 
pology, the tendency is prevalent m itoerican theology of the 
luneteenth century to explain Christian anthropology m the 
sense of an evolution and to expect the fut^ perfection of 
man in the form of attaining higher and higher charismatic 
stages and ever higher means of spiritual knowledge and 
commumcation. These ideas have recently been given their 
usual formulation and dissemination through Teilhard de 
Chardin, who, as a paleontologist, sought a cornpletely new 
conception of Christian anthropology. In truth, his idea is not 
so new as now thought, but can be traced back to the old ideas 
of an evolutionary Christian anthropology, given already long 
ago m the Pauline and Johanine theology and in the mystic 
theology of a Jacob Boehme, F. C. Oetmger, and Robert Fludd, 
who sought to overcome the static, restorative image of man in 
the Christian texts through a renovation of the dynamic 
anthropology of the New Testament For them Jesus Christ is 
only the visible manifestation of the embodiment of God in the 
form of a historical human person. But God’s becommg a man 
is not a singular entry of God into human history 'straight from 
above’, but is also the beginning, the starting of a new form of 
life and way of existence, into which humanity, according to 
the measure of its spiritualization, pCTSonification, and Chris- 
tianization, wiU be drawn. Christ is not merdy the form in 
which incarnation becomes a historical event; he is at the same 
time the goal of becoming a man, in which becommg the 
changed, spiritualized, reborn, and perfected humanity finds 
its summation, the goal at which God’s becoming a man and the 
Christification of man converge. This larger Christ is the focus 
not only of the individual but also of the collective salvation of 
the Tiving stones' joining together in his body. 

Thus the new spiritual interpretation of the evolutionary 
theory discovered again, in its understanding of man, what for 
a long time was veiled by a purely static and restorative 
thought of dogmatic anthropology. Paul descnbes the goal of 
the evolution of Christianity to the commumty in Ephesus in 
ttese words: 'Till we all come in the rmity of faith and of the 
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knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ 'To become a 
perfect man’, ‘to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Chnst’ — that is the future goal which Paul sees fixed for the 
evolution of the history of the salvation of man, that mner 
growth in the perfection of the greater Chnst, who himself 
grows in and with the history of humanity, takes humamty into 
himself until at the end he has penetrated and transformed 
humamty into the 'perfect man’, who he himself is and will he 
Nevertheless, this evolutionary interpretation of Chnstian 
anthropology bnngs nearer the dangerous temptation to under- 
stand the story of salvation itself as a kind of 'process’ of 
natural law, which itself takes place with an unavoidable 
necessity in the history of mankind. This understandmg offends 
against two basic ideas of the Christian image of man first, the 
Chnstian understanding of freedom, and second, the dramatic, 
fundamental concept of history as the history of salvation The 
concept of evolution can be apphed to the Christian image of 
man and the Chnstian understanding of the history of salvation 
only in a completely spintualized and reinterpreted sense, and 
only in the sense that with Jesus Chnst a new stage of evolution 
beams, which in turn bears, on its side, the charactensbcally 
new presagmg sign of the dramatic sdf-realiation of the spmt 
m the sphere of freedom— a presagmg sign through which this 
evolution differentiates itself from that m the realm 
hfe already known The new fonn of evolution hes in the sign 
of the cross of the break in the naturalistic hne of evolution 
and in its lekp mto a higher form of evolution m which the law 
of freedom, of self-sunender. and of self-conquest prevail 

12 THE MAIN SCHEMATA OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CONCEPT OF MAN 

It K from to mideKtodmg of Chn^, “S 

m history, m the form of a in , conditions of 

augurator of a new humanity, tha , ^ ^hich the 

Z to Cbnto. to "< 

self-realization express themselves 

H Ephesians IV 13 
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Since the Reformation of the sixteenth century, Christian 
anthropology has oriented itself primarily to the schema of 
justification' the Chnstian man is the man to ■whom the 
nghteousness of God — ^to the great credit of Jesus Christ, 
which he has earned through atonement at 'the cross — ^is 
imputed m faith and who m faith is imputed with the righteous- 
ness of Christ. 

This schema of justification is characteristic of the strong 
juridical thought which has prevailed in the Latin West and 
which IS understandable either when one lives — ^as was the case 
with the Jews and the Jewish Chnstians 6f the first centuries — 
wholly under Mosaic law, sees his daily process of life deter- 
mmed by the commands of Mosaic law, and experiences in the 
course of his daily hfe, now and again anew, its difficulties and 
impossibihties as well as the demands of this complicated and 
comprehensive law or when one hves under a system of atoiie- 
ment stamped with rules, as it prevailed m Roman Catholicism 
under -the influence of the legalism of the ancient Roman 
rehgion and led to a strong juridical conception of sin, atone- 
ment, and sacrament and thus made the problem of the justifi- 
cation appear as the central concern of the Christian rddgion. 

The schema of justification as the starting point of Christian 
anthropology is, however, no longer understandable in the con- 
temporary situation, for the concept of law presupposed by it 
as well as the reduction of the reMtionship between God and 
man to a juridical relation no longer finds a presupposition in 
the rehgious consciousness of our times. The schema of justifi- 
cation has become pale for us, as it seems no longer relevant to 
our life and outlook. 


from the traditional schema 
ommends^elf so much the more in our present ecumenical 
situation, for this schema never had a universal Christian 
^ue to show. In the whole realm of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, the schema of justification has found little respect It 
plays no role m the hturgy of Eastern Christiamty fa 
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fomdata, wtaaas m tbe teSag SiLIT^K 

petmeated Roman Catholicism the ^hnU 

w« o^tM and tte Klfeio„ tocdc iS^SS 

This hol^g back of the schema of justification is therefore, 
requir^, because for Paul, the theologian of justication it 
^not the only schema for interpreting the relation of God Md 

S ^ J’aul used the schema 

Je spoke to predominantly Jewish-Chnstian com- 
mumt^, which still hved under Mosaic law and which, like him 
came from the Mosaic jundical thought. Paul speaks of iustifi- 
ration when he, a Jew, speaks to the Jews. But when he speaks 
to the heathen Christians, he is a Greek speaking to the Greeks, 
pves up this schema and uses for his purpose schemata and 
images that conform to the Greeks onented to the idea of 
mysteries. He speaks to them of a new man, of a hberated and 
redeemed man, of new aeation, of resurrection with Chnst, of 
man as bemg changed, of undergoing transformation, of bemg 
transfigured, and of bemg the son of God and friend of God In 
^e following phenomenological description of die Chnsfaan 
image of man, these schemata may be drawn and pvaminptl 


(u) Tfte New Man' 

Really no thought, no feehng, dommates so radically the 
Christian's sense of hfe as the consciousness of the newness of 
the life in which man, through his participation in the life and 
body of Chnst, sees himself transplanted. The novelty of the 
Christian message of salvation appeared as the dommant 
element of the Ci^tian proclamation, an element that not only 
filled the hearts of the faithful, but also attracted the non- 
Christian environment. When Paul entered Athens, the follow- 
ers of the Epicuiian and Stoic philosophy had, according to the 
information of the history of the Apostle, the impression 'as 
though Be will aimounce new gods'. In the strongest reproach 
madp by the non-Christian environment against the Christians 
—they are godless, affeo*— the fact expresses itself in a distorted 
mirror that the Christian message did not fit into the old 
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schema of the traditional religions, into the traditional world of 
gods, and that to that annunciation stuck the diaracter of 
something new at first unintelligible to the environment. 

This claim of complete novelty could be raised in the second 
century to a basic dogma of a new Churdh. Mark himself can 
only so explain the novelty of salvation, which appears with 
Chi^t in the world, that here a completely new, till now un- 
known, strange god manifests himself, who breaks into the 
domain of sovereignty of the previous lords of the world, the 
creator gods of the Old Testament and liberates the souls held 
back by force in the world ruled by a Demiurge. The Gospdl of 
Mark about a strange ‘god’ is founded on the idea of a simple 
novelty of salvation revealed through Christ and on the simple 
novelty of the revelation mediated by him. The new God is the 
strange, previously unknown, true, and highest God, who is not 
identical with the wicked, wrathful and righteous God of 
the Old Testament, 


What has been done by Mark in a one-sided way for con- 
trastingthe new and the old God, the New and the Old Testa- 
ment, and for splitting up the history of salvation into a series 
of 'antitheses’, is to be seen as a counterpoint throughout tihe 
whole New Testament. God’s working of salvation is understood 
as the creation of a new man in a new universe, on a new earth, 
under a new sky. In the twenty-first chapter of the Revelation 
of John the scct John sees 'a new heaven and a new earth’, and 
he sees 'the new Jerusalem’, the holy dty, ‘descending from 
heaven, prq)ared like a bride adorned for her husband’, and the 
gr»t voice of Him who sits on the throne speaks: 'See, I maVA 
^ thinp new!' The jubilation of the elect to God's Kingdom, 
me 144,000, unites in a powerful ‘new song’, which is sung 
before the 'throne of the lamb'.® ^ 

^e new man’ experiences and knows the newness of his life 
as the life of Christ, whidx begins to flow in him. This new life 
^^es its^ as the overwhelming experience of a cmidition 
a^y reamed. So Paul can write to the faithful in Corinth: 

“ Christ, he is a new creature.’® He thereby 
^tebhshes me presupposition of human salvation and, on the 
wMe, for me first time me existence of me new man ife^can 
ever, wnte to the Ephesians, imperatively admonishing 

•* Kevdation v. 9 and sdv 3 

** H Connthians v, 17. 
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them:” ‘Put on the new man, who is created after the hkeness 
of God!’, and describes the new life as a goal of the future 

Still more significant is the rdationship of creation, true 
humanity, and renewal of man m the words which Paul writes 
to the community in Colossia 'Put off the old man with his 
deeds, and put on the new man who is renewed m knowledge 
after the image of Him that created him; there there is no 
Greek, no Jew, no circumcision, no uncircumcision, no 
barbarian, no Scythian, no slave, no freeman, but Christ is all 
andin aU ’ 

Here it becomes obvious how deeply the Christian image of 
man is dominated by the idea of the creation of man after the 
image of God. The first man is created in God’s image, but has 
abused his freedom in his rebelhon against God, his creator. In 
Jesus Christ, the image and reflection of the Father, the 
original image of God among men, was again set up, in him, the 
second and last Adam, men can now ‘put the new man on' like 
a new dress, into which they themselves change and with whose 
chining q mament s they can cover up the old tom coat of the 
body and cover up the nakedness of the ‘lost son’, abandoned in 
the service of the swindierd. 

In all these statements, the eschatalogical, mdeed one may 
say here, evolutionary character is distincrive- the quesUon is 
not about a ready-made, final, new state, into which man im 
be transplanted through grace, but about a “ “g!" 

dpation of a prelude to the coming of a new state, ihe ^ 
mLt and completion of which will first come m faturj 
which itself in its completeness must be led up to. 
first noints to the goal, an arrow of evolution that speeds 
towarfs the goal but has not yet reached it. man is 

onl^o S cSght up in the process of reneival, the new bfe ^ 
^owu. of CWst npemog towool, porfeC 

Hie DOT man, on his side, worto do^’ 


« Ephesians IV 34 
>• Colossians in. 9-ro 
»» J Connthians v 7 
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may say, revolutionizing element in tins process of the onward 
growth and becoming of the new man is not to be overlooked. 


(in) The Regenerated. Man 

The idea of rebirth has been frequently misunderstood, pre- 
cisely because 'rebirth' became identified with 'conversion' in 
an exact, temporally datable and spatially fixable way. 'The 
Christianity of the pietists and of the different forms of 
revivalism has, m particular, contributed to a certain univer- 
salizing and thereby also compromising of the idea. 

Now, there are indeed, in the history of Christian piety, a 
series of eminent personalities who have experienced their 
rebirth in the form of a temporally and locally fixable conver- 
sion-expenence, as the case was, for instance, with John Wesley, 
the founder of the Methodist Church, and with the spirituality 
of the much transformed August Herman Francke, the founder 
of German Pietism. 


But this explanation of rebirth as a single type of psychologi- 
cal experience is absolutely not allowable and is actually 
unju^ed. There are numerous and, presumably, innumerable 
individual forms of the maturing of that mysterious process of 
renewal, transformation, and creation anew of man — a process 
that is designated by the term rebirth. Already Zmzendorf, in 
order to introduce, as against the tendencies of August Hennan 
Francke, his own type of conversion as the standard type of 
Christian rebirth, referred to the fact that God ‘has many ways 
to ^w His own to Himself' and that the ways of gradual 
wolution ^0 lead to the goal like the ways of sudden upheaval. 
This only is definite that a re-creating effect goes from God to 
man ^ ^at man recmves from God a new life and a new 
loim. -nie form of the expenence of rebirth itself is as various 

S of as the form of his appearance, and 

w his peculim mi^ectual and emotional aptitude. The variou'? 
Stt? rebirth differ from one another not only on the ground 
that the expenence may come in suddenly with overwhS^e 
surprise or as a result of a slow process a 'wowfTi* • F 

personal disposition, the^p^y^di^'tSerf^Se^S^ 
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in the voluntanstic type, rebirth raik Wi , J 
of the wifi fn 1 u- ’ f , “ “rtn a new directing 

f . f surprising which 

aptitudes, Md wKch hJs 

othere ^ persons concerned, in some 

others, rebn* activates the means of knowledge, it works that 

and deep insights; in some others, it produces the discovery of 
a new imsuspected beauty in the order of nature or in the pro- 
of the history of salvation; in still others, it produces Lw 
em^^oDS and a new love of the neighbour, who in the h^t 
of the Father of Light suddenly appears as God's man as the 
present Christ, and urges him to a new kind of relationship to 
his fellow-men. 


Obviously the old man continues to exist in his defimte 
personal structure based on inhentance, education, and 
experiences of previous life history; but he senses his life in 
Christ as a new life, he experiences his mner diange as a new 
birth. From the many testimomes about the experience of 
rebirth, it follows that all the stages of the human person are 
covered by this process of a new creation The Gogiel does not 
permit the least doubt that all the spheres of human Me are 
permeated and transformed by the power of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, from the bodily ^here to die highest spiritual 'gnosis’ 
and 'wisdom'. Characteristically enough, the ‘afdicted holy’ are 
also the 'cured by faith’, who were related to the forgiveness of 
sin, i e., to the r^toration of the image of God in man that was 
disfigured by sin. Equally frequently appear the cures connected 
with exordsms of the demons The evil spirit is— or the wicked 
spirits are — driven oat from the heart of man, in whom the 
divine Word sets itself down, and in whom 'the Son is bom' 
The newly creative power of the spirit works throuf^i the 
bodily, mental, and spiritual spheres of man, it produces cure 
in the bodily qihere, purification of the demonic powers and 
regeneration of will and love in the mental sphere, and 'gnosis , 
the knowledge of God, the 'face to face’ in the spiriti^ sphere 
It is important to hold before one’s eyes this radical powff 
of the renovating spirit of Christ — a power that penetrates an 
the dimensions of human existence. Rebirth was understood 
frequently in the exclusive sense of a 'conversion of the heart 
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in the drdes of the so-called revivalist movement, which were 
characterized by a strongly anti-intellectualistic and anti- 
scientific attitude. This interpretation conceives the anthro- 
pological range and dimensions of depth too narrowly there is 
not only a change of heart, which works with a new ethical 
attitude, but also an illumination of the understanding, which 
leads to a new knowledge and an exaltation of human cons- 
aousness, readung the realm of the supra-mental. Here lie the 
additional points of the Christian gnosis, which was and is of 
very great importance for the growth of Christian anthro- 
pology and for the experience of what Jacob Boebme charac- 
terized as the 'glimpse mto the essence of all beings' and 
George Fox descnbed as the 'inner light’. 

In rebirth the old man is, therefore, activated anew, receives 
a new physical power, a new direction of will, a new object of his 
love, a new hght of knowledge. What is thereby psychologically 
surprising is that, along with this process, not only the pre- 
viously present and activated qualities and already devdoped 
talents come forth strengthened, but also talents till now 
slumbering are aroused, just as a stricken man is brought into 
a state to break off from his habits of life grounded into him 
for a long time and apparently unsurmountable and to begin a 
new hfe which is led by a new sense of life and a new attitude 
of spintual consciousness and which seeks new spiritual forms 
of expression For ‘whatever is bom of God overcomes the 
world'.*® 


(iv) The Free Man 

No other idea determmed the peculiar sovereignity of the 
Ch^an idea of man than the Christian idea of freedom, the 
real sed, as we saw, of his bemg the image of God. In the 
ongmd meamng of the word, God alone is free; He has the 
Mveragn abflity to will Himself and actualize Hnnself with a 
^ Himself. As He made man 

V f e'l^owed his created image with the 

highest nobility of His essence, viz., freedom 

As described already, the Christian understanding of sin and 
^vafron IS connected very closely rvith this id^^f frSSi 
Sm is the abuse of freedom by man, bom of the will to aiert 


o* 


’ I John V 4 
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himself against God, the wll that wills itself, the \vill to have 
for lumself the world entrusted to him and thereby to set him- 
self in the place of God 

This abuse of freedom has entangled man m slavery. The 
state of the fallen man is designated in the New Testament as 
slavery at its worst It is the slavery to self-will, w’hich w'ants to 
have all the things for itself and enjoy them, w'hich wants to 
appropnate cver^hing and fit everjdlung to its own plan and 
desire It is the slavery to alienated love, which is no longer 
turned towards God, but subjects the things of the world and 
also fellow'-men as means of self-seeking, wilfulness, and 


e\ploitat!on. 

Furthermore, this understanding of sin was remterpreted m 
the sense of the Platonic and Jlanichean duahstic thought in 
that one explained the dnves stemming from the sphere of the 
body, of the 'flesh', as the chief dnve to sm and saw its peculiar 
roots pnmarily in sexual appetite This is an additional falsifi- 
cation, a backward interpretation m terms of the dualism 
already overcome in the idea of incarnation — an interpretation 
that produced fateful consequences The servitude of sin is not 
identical ivith the dominance of sensual appetites, nor is it 
identical with the overw'helming of the spirit by tte 'love of 
life', as Buddhism teaches it. but it is the loss of dii-me fr«dom 
which was proper to man as the image of God and w^ch shoriUd 
fulfil Itself in the free, loving surrender of man, m his totality 


of spirit and body, to God, his prototjpe K„riipn 

l5e servitude of men fallen away from God is 
some than slavery to sensuahty and love 
wilfulncss, the compulsion to mdulge ones 
necessity to war tvith God. the necessity to “^olve on^* 
spirit, with soul, and with body, more and ^Tt is 

against God, the inflaming of fte evolves 

said in the Letter of James, of the itself into 

only around the centre of its o%^ ep ^eving of 

opposition to God The slavery of f all® mm k ^ ® 

the whole man, not merely of lus fles • In a Christian 

his human existence, also of 

remterpretation of ^ot reborn, is flesh, also 

has expressed it thus The also when he 

m his spirit, and the 

eats and sleeps The man whose hfe-force, m opp 
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turns only round the centre of his own ego is absolutely enslaved 
and cannot free himself from this slavery, for the opposition 
against God sprmgs from the innermost centre of his hfe’s 
stirrmgs 

It is from here that the term, 'freedom of the Chnstian man’, 
first receives its full, sovereign ring The freedom which the 
Chnstian receives is the freedom for which Christ has fought 
on his behalf, m that Christ has overcome sin and death, m 
that he has completed the sacrifice of full self-surrender to God, 
m that he has surrendered himself to God in free love and has 
taken upon hunself persecution, suffenng, and death freely and 
without guilt, and m that he, as the Son of God, has freely 
realized in his own life the prayer* ‘Father, not as I will, but as 
Thou wiliest’, 'Father, let Thy will be done’, and fulfilled it at 
the cross The freedom of the Chnstian man is a freedom m 
Chnst, it IS the freedom of the first-bom obtained again in 
Christ, the second Adam, m whom the possibility of abuse of 
freedom, the possibility of choosmg against God, is surmounted. 
It IS the freedom of the reborn men, now at last to fulfil the 
ongmal destmy of man and surrender themselves to God in free 
love. For love is possible only m freedom, one cannot compel 
love Full communion between persons can be attained only in 
free devotion. In Chnst and freed by Christ, man can fulfil his 
destmy as the image of God. 

Freedom alone can make possible a truly fulfilled coramuraon. 
Coj^umon comprehends even the neighbour, in whose form 
God f^ us. Thus freedom realizes itself in the free service of 
tove. Luther has most appropriately expressed the paradox: of 
Chnstian freedom, which includes the both, love and service* 


A Chnstian man is a free lord over all things and is 

. , . tJie subject of none; 

A i^hnstian man is a subservient servant of all things 
and is the subject of every one 

One shoidd not overlook the fact that a peculiar sigmfipgn c e 
to the evangehcal schema of hberation— andto^e 

Of kie 
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populatioa in a pennanent state of slavery, on the other hanrt 
the free population also was, however, continually exposed, 
according to the prevalent nghts of war, to the danger that, m 
case of the conquest of thdr pohtical community by a vic- 
torious enemy, it would go over as slaves into the possession of 
the victor and, according to the laws of the prevailing lights of 
war, would he distributed. The schema of 'hberation' was, 
therefore, made particularly appeahng to the men in then- 
deepest anxieties and counted upon their spontaneous under- 
standing. 

This was all the more the case, for the l^ally proposed 
liberation of slaves, according to the practice of the Greek and— 
in a modified way — ^Roman law, could take effect only when one 
delivered the emancipated slave to a god and the freed man 
henceforth considered himself as the freed man of that particu- 
lar god and also in part took on the name of the hberating god. 
Redemption and liberation through Christ derived thus tiieir 
actual and realistic meaning and underscored the pecuhar 
aspect of freedom in the religious anthropology of the Chnsbans, 

From this it is understandable why Christian freedom is not 
to he understood purely individuahstically, as implied m a 
secularized meaning of Christian freedom Sunilarly, it is not 
to be understood in a collective sense, as suggested m many 
modem attempts to formulate a sodahstic ‘theology of revcv 
lution' in the churches of the Eastern Bloc. The 
the sodal elements are inseparably coimected wilh 
through the idea that every man is for himsdf m 
that ft the same time he recognizes, to that 
an image of God in Christ, the new Adam, and also finds tna 
fa the ««hbo«r. that he 

nejibour in his love of God, renewed through Christ, and tha 

he begins actually to practee that love. , of this 

Again the eschatalogical, evolutionary element o 
‘pr^ess’ is not to be misunderstood Jhe ^ 

4«lf set fa a -stahc' .fate 

entan^ed in a dramatic proc^ of jum, 

endeavours always anew with new pnsou 

„hfle God .trogsifa to hbfaate ^ ^ P 

S„d estebW. them fa the elemeot of 

duldm. of God-. No w<fad« tM to e^®^^ 
the fat hbetoon has operated as sp 
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to the social and racial tnantunission, as it was demanded by the 
rbristian champions of human rights in the dghteenth, and the 
nineteenth, centuries and pursued and established under un- 
speakable hardships. 


(v) The Man of Joy. 

Friedrich Nietzsche has summed up his criticism of the Christian 
man: ‘More redeemed must they look to me, these disdples!' 
He expressed thereby that the form of the ph 3 reiognomical 
expression of the soul's attitude in the Christians does not 
correspond to the theoretical picture, which the Christian 

X xi in __ t 1 1 I . « 



cal understanding of the imago dei. Without doubt, Nietzsche’s 
criticism is relevant at this point. From this 'type and from tViic 
attitude to life of the Christian man many features became lost 
or were alienated — features that belonged to the original picture 
and type of life of the Christian man and still ajqiear to-day 
ody sporadically and in an imderdeveloped form, but at first 
sight in any case no longer to bear the characteristic dis- 
tinguiriiing marks. 

Hctc belongs the element of ddight, cheerfulness, and joy. 
Joy is the conspicuous and distinguishing mark of the Christian. 
In the history of the Apostles, it is named always with new 
variations by the Christians gathering: 'They praised God with 
joy and simple heart and had grace on all the people!,-®! thw 
were 'fuH of joy and the Holy Spirit.’®* Joy is the spontaneous 
r^t of bmg filled with the Holy Spirit; indeed, it counts as 

justice, love, and 

I^ce.^ pie Apostles characterize themselves as the “helpmates 
of ]oy of the Christians of their community.®* Above all the 
Gos^ of John is whoUy tuned to this note of joy. Jesus prom- 
lus disaples in his farewdl speech that their grief 'rirall be 

^ ^P®^® ’“to you, that 

y 1 y might remam m you, and that your joy mi^t be full.'®® 

” Acts a. 41 
** Acts xm. 52. 

*’ Galatians v. 22 
** ConaUiiazis i. 24 
” John XV. It. 
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'No one vrall take your joy from you This ]oy will increase 
itself in the meeting of tte community, and become jubilation, 
exaltation — agalhasis. 

This joy has a specifically Christian character. It is drau-n 
from the knowledge that the superionty of the wicked has 
already been broken in pnnciple by the pow er of Chnst — 'I saw 
Satan fall like hghtning from the heaven'®” — , that death, de\il. 
and demon no longer possess any claim on man, that man is no 
longer dehvered to calamity, damnation, and destruction, that 
the great turn to new existence has already been opened up, 
and that the 'first-born from the dead’ has already appeared, 
and the forces of forgiveness, atonement, resurrection, and 
transfiguration have already begun to work in men 

This element of joy m the Christian is presen’cd most 
strongly, if anywhere, m the hturgy of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church Above aU, the Eastern hturgy is wholly attuned to the 


note of joy over the beginning of resurrection, over the antece- 
dental beginnmg of the Kingdom of God, and over the fact that 
the renewal of man is already in process, and it brings to ex- 
pression in its hymns this joy m an often strongly ecstatic way 
In these hymns of rejoicmg is summed up the spiritual ex- 
penence of the greatest chansmatic persons, holy men, and 
mystics of the Eastern Church of over a thousand years 
Later, the marks of this charismatic joy again broke m, a^vc 
all in the radical ecstatic Pentecostal Movements [Pfir.gs.bric- 
gitngen) of Chnstendom, again in the pietistic revivalist move- 
ments, the break-outs of charismatic joy arc f^equen 1> found^ 
So a clergyman of Wurttenburg, Prcziger by f 
new ‘joyM Christianity’ in the <^&^teenth 
tian fr the ‘joyful man’, who knows that death j* 

have nothing to do ivith him, that Chnst. the ; 

given back to him the perfect joy of the ‘new Adam . This jov 
sets the Christian free to realize active love. 


\Vhoever finds salvation m the Lord 
And rejoices, as it is becoming, 

He holds himself obligated 
To lead another to the Lord 
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In this ]oy he, again, the roots of the speoficaily Christian 
humour, which obtains its peculiarity from the fact that it is 
m a position, m the middle of the conflicts of hfe, to look upon 
all sufiermgs and afflictions from its pomt of view of future 
conquest, which, m a situation in which other men feel the 
bitterness and hopelessness of life, sees the coming conquest, 
already completed m Christ, of suffering and the coming change 
of sorrow mto joy. In the Christian humour, }oy is coupled with 
the 'freedom of a Christian man’, who does not allow himself to 
be entangled and challenged by the cross and suffering, but sees 
in the cross and sufiermg themselves the mark of triumph and 
]oy To-day one often refers to Kierkegaard, when one speaks 
of Christian humour. But Kierkegaard’s humour is too intellec- 
tual, too dialectical and bflious to exhaust all the fulness of 
Christian ]oy More of this joy is found in the 'Halleluja' of the 
unadulterated Negro spintuals than in the tormented per- 
formances of Kierkegaard over humour. 


(vi) The Cluxn&maixc Man 


Geiierally m the New Testament, where the bvmg reality of the 
Christian communal life is described, the Christian man is 
represented as the charismatic man, as the man who is full of 
the powers of the Holy Spirit, as the man through whom the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit are realized. Is there a connection 
between the idea of the Holy Spirit and the statements about 
man as the image of God and about Christ as the second Adam, 
the founder of the new humanity? Or do we come across a 
completely new realm of ideas, standing independently and 
unrelated, alongside other ideas basic for a Christian under- 
standing of man^ 


Here it may at first be pomted out that the effusions of the 
Holy Spint bdong to the promises of salvation of the Old 
1 estammt, which were bound very closely with the expectation 

coming of the Messiah— as 
the Son of Man Already in the expectation of the end of time 

Kinadom^®?- ^ the 

expected, coming Kingdom of Wonder. 

will ^ ot human life 

niiraculous powers. Ihe Holy 

bEg toee^f harbinger of the Kingdo^ 

oeiong together, they are elements of the sphere of salvation. 
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about the precedents of the Pentecost is chaierafac^At'S 
partiapation m the meeting by the disaples of Chnst in tho 
^pper r«„, the Holy Spoil ies ».l m tte 

M^pamed by a powerful tmniilt, aa a lesdt of vrfS 
the population runs together The signs of ecstatic excitemeS 
which came upon the disaples were taken to be symptoms of 
drunkenness by the onlookers below m the street But Peter in 
M apologehc address, turned to the people gathered and smd 
Men of Judea,— let this be known to you,— these men are not 
drunk, as you suppose-but this is what was spoken by the 
Prophet Joel ' It shall be in the last days, says God, that I will 
pour out my spint upon all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shaU prophesy, and your young ones shall see visions, 
and your old men shall have dreams, and on my menservants 
and on my maidservants I will, m the same days, pour out my 
spint, and they shall prophesy And I will do wonders in the 
heavens above and signs on the earth below — and it will happen 
that whoever will call the name of the Lord shall be saved." '*« 


The descent of the gifts of the spint, occumng m such a wonder- 
ful way at the Pentecost m the nudst of the conunnmty is here 
understood as the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel, as the sign 
of the faegmnmg of the end of time, as the sign with mjratenous 
powers 

The anthropological aspects of the gifts of the spint are 
extraordmanly manifold and comprehend a whole wide spec- 
trum of multi-coloured radiations of the spint, the gifts of the 
spint are realized not only m the realm of the intellect, but 
reveal themselves as the bestowmg of powers in those spheres 
of human life in which openly the irrational, ecstatic phe- 
nomena, among which the numerous break-throughs of the 
parapsychological sphere came up, predominate 

The uncontroUabihty and spontaneity of the spmtual gifts 
represented a highly disturbing element m the original Christian 
community. Thus m Paul are found absolutely contradictory 
tendencies immediately juxtaposed. On the one side, the effort 
is found m him to dear the way for the break-through of the 


>• Acts u i4-«i 
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Holy Spirit — ‘Quench not the spirit! Do not despise prophecy!’®* 
But this very tendency led to an increase of ecstatic and 
irrational dement in the commumty thus multiplying the 
chances of the starting of tumultuous scenes, and promoted 
orgiastic ways of behaviour. 

For this reason the opposite tendency is the more strongly 
noteworthy — ^the mtention, viz., to push into the foreground 
rational expressions of the spirit and to devalue the irrational 
ones, forces the latter into the background and suppresses them 
completely, where possible. Thus the enumeration of the gifts 
of the spint m I Corinthians*® presents a list of descending 
importance, which begins with the gift of utterance about 
wisdom and then the gift of utterance about gnosis and ends 
with the gift of tongues (different languages) as the last. Even 
so, m Paul the tendency is predominant throughout to place 
the ^fts of the spint under the control and tests of rational 
consaousness. 'Test ever3d:hing and hold fast that which is 
good.’" Such a direction presupposes already a critical outlook 
against the gifts of the spirit. When further it is said to the 
prophets that they should not prophesy simultaneously in the 
meeting of the community, when it is said to the hymn-singers 
that they should not ring at the same time, but one after 
another, therem the principle of a control through intellect and 
will IS set forth. 'The spints of prophets are subject to pro- 
phets ® this statement says basically the exact opposite of the 
direction ‘Quench not the spirit'’ 

Tlus return to a conscious control of the expressions of the 
spmt works still more clearly in another area: speaking is 
ratirely forbidden to women, to whom, in the service of God 
m me Synagogue, only a silrait help was allowed and who 
tot made use, on their side, of the freedom of God in the 
Uinstian meetmg of the community to come out as charis- 
matics (prophets, visionanes, teachers, and speakers of lan- 
synagogal principle: 'mulier taceat 
toX “ subjection of the charismata 

A i^cssaloxuans v lo 

I' 301 7-12 

I Thessalonians v 2i 
I Coimthiane j j 

' woman is qmet m the chuKih 


41 * 
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No wonder, that from the end of the first centiuy a quick 
process of elimination of free chansmatics and of the free 
practice of the gifts of God is earned out in place of the free 
charismatics come the occupants of the different church offices 
— ^bishops, presbyters, deacons — and the teachers of theology 
The question remains decisive In what relation does the 
mamfestations of the Holy Spint stand to the fundamental idea 
of Christian anthropology, the understanding of man as the 
tmago da, and to the fundamental idea of the understandmg of 
Christ, the idea of incarnation^ 

An answer to this question is found m Ttte Gospel of John 
There Jesus himself promises m his farewell speech the commg 
of the Holy Spint, who will be sent to the disciples as a comfor- 
ter and counsellor— Paraklet— when the Son goes back to the 
Father The Holy Spirit steps mto the place of Chnst retummg 
to the Father. At the time after the ascension of Chnst to 
heaven, the Holy Spint is the form in which God, with His 
mystenous power, continues to be present m His community 
This conception presented no difficult theological problem for 
the believing Chnstian of the early times of the Church for him 
the Holy Spint, which showed itself m the form of the charis- 
mata in the midst of the commumty m such a demonstotive 
and wonderful way, was the spint of God, fte spint of Jesus 
Chnst, who, in his body, which is the wonderful elemrat of hfe 
of the new aeon, showed himself to the comm^ty of ^ 
still in the midst of the old aeon Paul ^ 

tion in words with magnificent power. ‘Now the Lord is ^ 
spint. and where the spirit of the Lord is, 

“ Se as the sprat of 

£d sects stand as the distmgmshmg^marks ^ rsonali- 

break-throughs and are hist^ i^ued forth from the 

ties. The great creations of epoch. The history 

diansroatics, who have appeared in P, ^ Arnold has 

Ti the Church and of the heretics is, as Gottfried 


n Connthians lu 17 -^^ 
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rightly seen, fundamentally a history of Christian charismatics 
and of the ever new eruptions of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 


(vh) The Perfect Man. 

We turn only hesitatmgly to the last aspect of the Christian 
image of man, this aspect is of significance in this context, it is 
the idea of the perfect man. Yet we enter here upon a field that 
was accessible only to the deepest spintual experiences and is 
presumably, on the whole, closed to a purely conceptual under- 
standing. On the other hand, this reference to the perfect man 
is so frequently repeated m the New Testament and has 
played such a significant role in the history of Christian spiri- 
tusiity that it is impossible to avoid or conceal it. 

In the Gospel of Matthew, Christ directs this demand to his 
disaples. 'You shall be perfect hke your Father in heaven.’ 
This demand, which God Himself lays down as the cnterion of 
human perfection, sounds frightful, considering human nature, 
it appeare to demand too much from men, and exceeds the 
measure expected of man. If, from the first, one does not 
proceed from the thought that such a statement is a poetical 
exaggeration, an exuberance of the rdigious way of spealdng, 
when one attempts to understand this demand in its proper, 
hterai meamng as a demand directed to men like us, then one 
may well be amazed by it. Evidently, this demand is hterally 
meant; for it is very often made in the letters of the Apostles, 
for instance, by Paul'^® 'A man of God may be perfect,’ and by 
James.” 'That you may be perfect and complete.’ 

In the letters of the Apostles, the perfection of God is not 
expressly mentioned as the measure of the perfection demanded 
of man, but it is assumed to be that measure here also' the 
apostohc demand does not fall short of the demand by Christ. 

A disclosttte of the content of the meamng of this claim can — 
if at all — follow from the understandmg of man as the image of 
God and that of Jesus Chnst as the ‘new Adam' and renewer of 
he tmago dei The perfection of man is that perfection by which 
e image of God is reflected, Man has indeed disfigured this 
image through his rebelhon against God, through his wilful 

“ n Timothy in 17 
“ James 1 4 
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abuse of his original image, but in Christ he received back the 
perfection of God's image. 

The Early Church was closer to this theology of the image— 
which has many more deeper strata to pomt out than can here 
be mdicated — ^than we are to-day. Ongen, the great teacher of 
the Alexandrian sdiool of catechism, has brought this out, m an 
unsurpassable way, m his explanation of the works of Ezekiel, 
The Prophet Ezekiel speaks in Ch. 14 . 4 , of 'Man-men from the 
house of Israel’ in a completely unique re-duphcation of the 
idea. Ongen explains this re-duplication of the concept of man 
as a reference to the perfecting of man m the history of salva- 
tion 'All of us men are bom as men, but all of us are not man- 
men, — Only when we are good and pious, do we duplicate the 
tiamp of man, so that in us lives no longer the mere man, but 
man-man. So long as man is externally present, while a snake 
hves within, he is no man-man, but only a man. But when the 
inner man always corresponds to the image of Him who has 
created him, then will the true man be bom, and the outer and 
innor Tpan will together be harmomously held to the man- 


In a bold ex^esis, the idea of man-man was used to unfold 
the whole theology of the tme^o dei 'Man' is the faUen man, the 
rebel who has turned his mind away from God, his a^etype, 
and in whose heart the serpent 'has nestled down . 
man-man. m whom the perfected raage of God « ^tomi b 
the perfect man, in whom the perfect harmony 
man' i.e . the w and the 'outer man' is 
Thereby is presupposed for ever the mcamation, the d^^t 
of God m fl4, the act of hbemtion g“g 
annunciation of Christ, the 'first-born from the dead , the 1 


In the same direction of the theology of ^etmago ^ pomte 
ali tS not less bold idea of 

reformation theology has erased almost 

stemmed from the prance of mys But one 

completely from its vocabulary for fear of m3^^ ^ 

should remember that the idea of , ^ m the first 

Ues a correspondmg spmtual a central 

one and ha/thousand years of the Christian Churcn, 


« Hom in Eietael in 8 
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idea of Cbnstian soteriology at a time when the Church foxmd 
genuine mystics among the ranks of great theologians. 

Athanasius, the great Bishop of Alexandna, provided the 
fundamental formula for the theology of deification: 'God has 
become man, therefore we shall be God.’ He has thereby in no 
way introduced a new idea into Christian soteriology, but has 
only ejipressed in one formula what has completed the thought 
and the rdigious experience of many Fathers of the Early 
Church. 

Besides, the idea of deification of man developed among the 
Church-fathers in an exegesis of a biblical statement and indeed 
in the words of Psalm 81. 6: 'I have said: "You are gods, and all 
at once children of the Highest— Ego dixi, Dei eslis et filii 
excdst": 


Already in the Gospel of John, this word plays a decisive role 
in the Johanian image of man, and in the messianic self- 
explanation of Jesus. John reports how Jesus refers to 
statement of Psalm 81. 6, in a conversation with the Jews in the 
Hall of Solomon;*® and exactly when the Jews reproached him 
for the words: 'I and the Father are one', and saying that he 
was making himself God, wanted to stone him, Jesus replied to 
them: ‘Does it not stand written in your law: "I have said, 
you are gods?" If he calls gods those men to whom the word of 
has come — and the scripture cannot be broken — do you 
then tell him whom the Father has sanctified and sent into the 
world- You blaspheme God?” ’ Here, therefore, Jesus in no 
way rejects the great daim that lies in the designation of men 
M gods m the words of the Psalm quoted by him, but expressly 
stresses the validity of these words. When God calls those to 
wftom the word is spoken by the name gods, then this designa- 
onnt« t'’ *^em and they are truly ‘gods’. Jesus 

mnfrt ’ ^ords of the Psalm for a justification, in 

Son ofcS of ^ own statement- ‘I am the 

^ statement made to 
basis of theological anthro- 
worked out by Christ is identical 
promise P^rfootion is fulfilled God's 

« 34 ^bus about the perfection of the 
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true gnostic. ‘The same happens to us, the archetype of which 
the Lord has been 


Through baptism we are enhghtened, 

Through enhghtenment we receive the sonship. 
Through the sonship we are perfected, 
Through perfection we obtam immortahty. 


He says 'I have said. "You are gods and sons of the highest, 
all together’’.’ The same Clement of Alexandria wntes at 
another place 'This gnosis leads to an endless and perfect goal 
in that you have beforehand taught what kmd of hfe will be 
allotted to us, in accordance with the will of God, in the com- 
munity of "gods", after we are freed from every ch^sement 
and punishment which we, on accoimt of our violations, pAve 
to suffer for the sake of correction that brings salvation. After 
fliig liberation, the prize and honours will be conferred on ib, 
for we shall have become perfect, i.e. because purification will 
have been done to us and, indeed also, all other service willhaye 
come to an end. Then when we have become "pure m heart , 
there awaits us the restoration to our Lord through eternal 
presence, and such people obtam the name of ^ 

shall be enthroned together along with other gods who have 

attamed the first place below the redeemer.’ 

Generally, therefore, where the perfection of man i® spoken 
of m the New Testament, it is assoaated with the idea of 

creation of man after the image of God, but obtains its 
• XT n,rif:tninirv the Tjerfcction of man is reached 



^^the eS Sriintual perfection of individual men, 
but is understood always with a view to the collective gro 
tteSS £ love d Oft- 

letters rf te Apralte, tte “ 

apredominantlymdividualistic ring ... m Jesus 

all wisdom, that we may .^tte®®'Forinhim 

Chiist’,« or as Paul m the same 

[Christ] dwelleth aU ® * h of the principality and 

are complete m him, who “ ^ jjaving an individualistic 

power.’ But these passages, apparently navmg 


‘•Colossiansi z8 
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tone in their expression, receive their pecnhar significance from 
the thought that the community of saints is the body of Christ 
which IS forming itself m history and is growing up and is 
growing as a whole, and m which 'we shall become a perfect 
man, who will be there to the degree of the completed age of 
Christ’ 

This idea of perfection m man, laid out m accordance with the 
creation, betrayed by man himself, and obtamed again in Christ, 
makes another upgrading m the conception of man under- 
standable, as it appears in the history of Christian piety, the 
raismg of the sonship of God to the friendship of God. The 
friendship of God appears as the highest form of society that 
will be attained between God and man — ^in it love is sublimated 
to the highest form of personal communication between the 
prototype and the image. 

The fine sensitivity for the difierence of the levdss between 
the sonship of God and the friendship of God has been brought 
to expression by Joachim de Fiore, the prophetic Abbot of 
Calabar This founder of spiritualism has understood the history 
of salvation as the process of a successive self-development of 
the divine Trmity in three holy periods of salvation, in the first 
of whi^ God the Father, m the second of which the Son, and in 
third and last of which the Holy Ghost steps forth as the 
Di^e Power takmg a form. In his long enumeration of the 
particulars of the sequence of the periods of the history of salva- 
the age of the sovereignty of the law of 
e d Testament, is described as the stage of the servant; the 
second stage, the age of the New Testament, as the stage of the 

nf Holy Spirit, as the stage 

or me friend Here appears the friendship of God as the finaU 

^ development of the relation between God and 
of God is more than the sonship of God; for 
and ^ freedom. It is the last, highest. 

The mooting of God and man. 

slno of ® salvation is the age of the 'friend- 

level am * ™ ^f^oh the relation of man to God is raised to a 
cSeS therewith is 

sphere that lies^nn life and inner experience, a 

P re that hes on the other side of the bounds of the speakable. 
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13 THE NEIGHBOUR AS THE CHRIST PRESENT 

Pnmanly from the estabhshment of the Christian anthropology 
in the imago dei is the revolutionary idea, which is the founda- 
tion of Chnstian ethics, understandable, viz , that for the eye 
of the Chnstian faith God is present m every man, even in the 
degenerate. One of the most impressive places of the New 
Testament m which this new, specifically Chnstian evaluation 
of man comes to the forefront is Matthew 25 31 There Jesus, 
in his speech on the last judgment, descnbes the surpnse of the 
judged at the statement that they owe the judgment passed on 
tbpin — consignment to and banishment from the Kingdom of 
God, of the heirs and of the accursed respectively— to then 
attitude towards the Son of God The Son of God says to them 
on his rig h t 'Come, you blessed of my Father, inhent the 
Kmgdom prepared for you from the beginmng of the world. 
For I have been hungry and you have given me food— I have 
been thir sty and you have given me drmk I have been a guest 
and you have taken me m. . . ’ Surprised, the nghteous say to 
the Son of Man 'Lord, when have we seen you hungry and fed 
you or seen your thirsty and given you drmk? . . ’ In ^swer to 
their surpnsed question, they beard from the mouth of the 
world-judge ‘Indeed, I say to you What you have done to one 
of these, my poorest brothers, that you have done to me. 
Similarly, the Scursed heard from the mouth of the Son of Mm 
the grounds of their damnation 'Whatsoever you have not done 
untfone of the least of these, that you have not done unto 

""Ca very close connection with this potent word is foimd 
ano^er wmd m the Fathers of the Early Churc*, a word that 
does not exist m the canomcal Gospeb, lively 

you seen yu« I-rd tho 

Christ himself present The Chn^ian se^ai . ^ 

of the miserable, w^ be£me man, who 

graced, the image of /o^ died and was 

buffered, and was raised to the cross, wn 

H Matthew XXV 34 W 
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resurrected, in order to lead men back to his Kingdom and to 

complete his Kingdom with them. 

Here is a characteristic etbc which, in its norms, is not based 
upon distinctions, social, biological, psychological, physiologi- 
cal, spiritual, or educational, but which understands man in his 
deepest basis as the image of God, not in an abstract, theoretical 
remoteness, but in final identification with the brother in whom 
it sees Chnst, the God that became man, the ‘new man', as 
actual The Chnstian ethics does not, therefore, aim at a pure 
ethics of the individual, but sees every single man always in his 
relationship to his neict, his neighbour, and his fellow-men. 

Here lies, again, before us one of the sigmficant differences 
from the other great religions. Hindmsm as well as Buddhism 
aims, m its highest and most spiritual experiences, which are 
Mmparable to similar Chnsban experiences, to liberate the 
individual from his entanglement in sufiering and death and 
from the causality of earthly transience, and to unify him with 
tra^endent origin. The religious ethics of Hinduism and 
Buddhism is, to the last, an individualistic ethics. There also 
where It expressly underlines the Bodhisattva ideal as in the 
cm expresriy of Mahfiyana Buddhism, it is found that the man 
Staving for hberation renovmces the desire for its highest stage 

”>» <» to the 
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COMMUNITY OF THE BELIEVERS AS THE 
body of CHRIST 

in ttrt the idea d 

t>diev« SSiS No sbgle 

stands himseK to God. He under- 

rejaresents the conmniniiw i,_i; this ethics 
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of the community of the behevers as the real nf * 
whose Irnad is Chnst himself, the body S°s 
horoughly by his spint and blood, is the authentic S S 

bodv of rh ^ commumty of the behevers as the 

body of Chnst is meant in a purely metauhvsical cptic«. u 

concrete and reid this idea of the belongingness of the believS 

that mthin the orgamsm of the body of Chnst a pecuhar com- 
munication stamk among the single ceUs and organs And so 
there is wthin this body an intercession of one for another, but 
there is also a vicanous suffenng of one for another, there is an 
Ms\verability of one for another, m which one carries the burden 
of another and one allows his gifts of grace to devolve on 
another It is an orgamsm in which Chnstian love leads to a 
proper exchange of gifts and suffering, elevation and degrada- 
tion, defeat and victory — which is possible only m a corporeal 
organization in which the mdividual can even contnbnte, 
through self-sacrifice, to the development of the whole 'I fill 
up that which is behind of the afiSictions of Chnst in my flesh for 
his body s sake, which is the church When we take upon 
ourselves the suffering of humamty at death, mdeed, of the 
W’hole creation, just as Christ has done at the cross, then we 
complete his work of salvation, then we become Chnst Thus 
can the individual, through his suffenng, really actuate and 
accelerate the growth of the body of Chnst and the develop- 
ment of the community of believers into the 'perfect man' 

On this fundamental thought of the commumty of behevers 
as the body of Chnst are based all the different forms of the 
church-community and the different soaal and pohtical forms 
in Chnstendom By this basic idea are stamped also the 
numerous forms of secularization of the Christian society, even 
where to-day they actually repudiate their Christian ongin or 
even adopt an anti-Christian attitude 
Obviously, in the pre-Chnstian world in the past and m the 
non-Chnsban world to-day, the significance of the human body 
is understood as that of an image and copy of the pohbcal 
commumty of a kingdom, a state, or a city. But generally this 
idea of the body is changed by them mto an unauthentically 
cimilar meamng and surprisingly nowhere with reference to a 
“ Paul’s words in Colossians i 34 
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totorAy on the idea of the organic coherence oUhe wUs 

withm I body and not only on the idea of the ifferentiation of 

the single organs of the body into parts-and 

beginning of a completely new metaphysic of soaety and of a 

completdy new sodal ethic based on the idea of 

but dso equally on the idea of a progressive groivth of this body 

witlun history through contmuous inclusion of new living 

stones' into It. ^ ... 

The so-called 'eschatological aspect of the Christian history 
of salvation appears here revived in all its force. It means 
basically nothing else than that in the community of believers 
the newly creative, transformative, and regenerative powers of 
the Kingdom of God are already now at work, which have come 
forward, for the first time in the history of the world, in the 
form of Jesus Chnst and which, coming from him, the 'first- 
born from the dead', the 'first among the resurrected’, operate 
progressively in humanity, in that they build, by a mysterious 
selective process, the commumty of the Kingdom of God 
among men, which is the body of Christ. Thereby is opened up 
an unexplorable, unceasing process of the growth of the King- 
dom of God in history, a kingdom that is expressed with the 
utmost danty m the numerous comparisons of Jesus with the 
sower, with &e self-growing seed, with the varied fate of the 
scattered seeds, but also with leaven. 

Nevertheless, here is noticeable a pecuhar state of tension, 
which, tiU now, has not found its definite solution and resolution 
within the historical forms of the Christian Church. From the 
begmnmg, m the self-understandmg of the Christian com- 
mmty, two tendencies come into conflict with each other, 
whiA lead to difierent consequences m the basic adjustment of 
tne^nstians to fellow-Christians and fellow-men 
r .1 ^ adjustment hes in the predominant idea of election, 
^oa IS He who Himself elects His own out of the humanity 
mat lives m opposition to Himself and builds His Kingdom out 

charar^J^^f tJ ^ emphasizes the aristocratic 

the elpptpi* ^gdom of God, which consists of the dlite of 
. This idea of the dlite is expressed in the Apocalypse 
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of John in a hardly surpassable exclusiveness: ‘The picked 
troops of the Kingdom consist of the 144,000, who have not 
defiled themselves with women.'" The object of the immense 
effort of the history of salvation is so small a number, the 
beneficiary of the cosmic drama is so small a community that 
played out the struggle of the storming armies of the Kingdom 
of God and of Satan in the heavens and on the earth) Even for 
Augustine, the commuiuty of the elect is restncted in numbers 
their number corresponds to the number of fallen angels, which 
must be made up again b3f a corresponding number of liberated 
men, by whom the Kingdom of God will again be restituted 
according to the number! The Church is, in a true sense, under- 
stood as elective, as the selection of a fevr out of tnctssa perdi- 
iionis of all too many, who will never partake of the Kingdom 
and who form the jetsam of the history of salvation. 

In this attitude is hidden a great danger to society: into the 
way of the aristocratic, exclusive consciousness of the elect are 
drawn easily self-righteousness and self-secnnty, which are the 
roots of self-love, and thereby the death of the love of God and 

the neighbour, . 

The other attitude lies in the opposite direction, it steuK 
from the idea that the aim of salvation, opened up thro^ 
Christ, can only be the regeneration and saving of all humamty, 
and the love of God, as the immense drama of his self-snnmder 
and self-sacrifice for the sake of man shows, is g^ter t^ 
righteousness, which demands the eternal Ration of fte 
sinful. According to this conception, the infinite love of 
must be in a position even to cancel the g^tot 
overcome th^h love the reheUion agai^t Go^ ^ ^ 
authors of the fall, and to brmg all mankmd agam mto the 

^fS:^nd Attitude is often ^und in ^ 



dom as 


of salvation 

dstory of salvation fe idtoatdy identi^^ 


whole: the history of sal^tion is ni^aw — ^th 
^^iiTas"?^e Sit theologians and mystics of the 


as 


»» BevdaUoti; John »v. 4 
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Eastern Church have actually remained secretly the followers 
of his teaching and have been of the innermost conviction that 
only the salvation of all, finally of Satan himself, is commen- 
surate with the complete triumpli of divine love. 

That the teaching of universal salvation — apokcdastasis — ^is 
nevertheless pushed often into opposition to Church dogmas in 
all Christian confessions goes with the fact that such a univer- 
salistic conception of salvation easily leads to the opinion that 
views salvation as an unavoidable event, as a Itind of soterio- 
logical process of nature from which man cannot escape in the 
long run. Such an attitude can have only one result, viz., the 
consciousness of ethical responabihty of man before God and 
his neighbours will be lost. If man cannot escape salvation in 
this or a later life, then there will be no necesaty of the struggle 
for salvation. Thus in the idea of apokatastasis lies the tempta- 
tion of a dangerous spiritual and ethical indolence and certainty. 


15. CHRIST IN THE WORLD: CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM 

The peculiarity of Christian asceticism is not eaqr to grasp, 
pa^cularly for the followers of any of the great non-Christian 
religions. At many points, Christian asceticism appears to be 
identical with the ]^du or Buddhist method of flight from the 
world, the methodical overcoming of the desire for sdf-preser- 
vation, of ^e love of life, of the will to enjoy the ph3reical gifts 
of hum^ life like lust, power and prestige. Indeed, the Christian 
ss^hasm of the early centuries of Christendom was strongly 
imuenced by the old ascetic traditions of the regions of the 
Essenes, Manicheism, and also Hinduism and Buddhism and 
cert^y right up to the details of the method and practice of 
^et«^. It easily appears-and a great part of the polemic 
agaiMt ^cetiasm on the part of the reformers of the sixteenth 
ren^ IS due to this semblance— as though the foundation of 
tastian asceti^m is the same dualism between spirit and 

substance, as 

i presupposition of the asceticism in Hin- 

SShTi ^ Platonism 

nas flutter strengthened this identification. 

everttdess, Christian asceticism has absolutely difierent 
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presuppositions. These are not to be sought, indeed, in an 
ontological dualism, but in Christian eschatology, m the expec- 
tation of the imminent coming of the Kingdom of God, in the 
expectation next of the breaking in of the descent of the 
'fulness of time’, which is really an anticipation of the coming 
itself. Chnstian asceticism has, m its onginal form, an extra- 
ordinarily strong, dynamic element of hope, indeed one may 
almost say, an element of violence, an element of the con- 
firmation here of the breaking in of the Kingdom of God itself. 
The Christian community prays for the end of the world. Its 
prayer sounds: ‘Lord come' Maramtha!' It means an imploring 
desire that the Lord may no longer delay His return. He may 
come straight avray, immediatdy, at once, at this spot. The 
prayer* ’Maranathaf’ is a prayer for the accelerated of the 
world. In the supper-prayer of Didache, the commumty prays. 
'May grace come, may the world vanish. Hosanna to the God of 
Da.vid—Maranatkaf‘ The community prays, therefore, to 
Christ to lead the old world speedily to its destruction and to 
introduce the new aeon as rapidly as possible, in which the 
chfldren of the Kingdom wiU celebrate the messianic meal with 


the Son of Man. , , 

Christian asceticism is to be imderstood from this 
expectation. It is the antiapation of the approadung fo- 
ment. the attitude to the coming in the form of an antiapahon 
of the coming here and now; it will 

coming new aeon. Asceticism is the transibon to aijve abohfaon 
of the old aeon and is the means of accderatmg the set^ o 
the old aeon and the rising of the new. 
of the now ruling aeon are knowmgly 2 

possibihties axe avoided and only penm ted “ 

cases of exception casuistically and exactly tod. The 

fulfilment. Tertulhan wnt^ therewith also 

themselves towards the decto of tto ^ 

towards the passing away of V ^ 

rf tte Lord, the p.=«t. 

The time-moment and the 7^77 - Christian asceti- 

therefore. ^ completdy W of 
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the world, but calls him into the world for transforming it under v/ 
the commission of God. Actually this feature has so long been 
used that it should prevail against duahstic elements. The 
(hfferentiation during the Middle Ages between vita contem- 
plativa and vita activa, a higher and a lower form of Christian 
hfe, was nevertheless founded on a complete dualism. But in 
the same sphere there prevailed also the basic thought of mcar- 
nation’ the end of the spirit shall not be to withdraw from thte 
corporeal sphere, to turn itself back on itself and to break all 
bonds that binds the spirit to material and corporeal existence. 

It shall be the aim of the spirit to raise matter and corporeality 
to the status of means to its self-development and to represent 
itself bodily. 'For Christendom, matter exists as the vehicle of v* 
the spirit, and the material stuff fulfils its true function only 
when it is this vehide.’®® 


This shows itself also clearly m a mystic like Meister Eck- 
hart, who comes entirely out of an ascetic tradition stamped by 
dualam and Neo-Platonism. Eckhart has recoined the whole 
medieval tradition of asceticism and mystical theology in that 
he speaks of the pre-eminence of Martha (the type of vita 
adm) over Mary (the type of vita contemplativa). For him 
asceticism, is not a flight from the world, but the self-realization 
man, who, for working in the world, was hberated by God 
Himself through the birth of God in the soul. 

The slogan is no longer. The fulfilment of existence through 
detachment from time; but it is the fulfilment of the meaning 
of time through work for the Kingdom of God. Thus Chris- 
amty became the religion that discovered the value of time, 
e r pon of the docks. The pre-Chnstian cultures knew the 
sim-^al which showed only the bright and dear hours and 

of in addition 

nf a fi ^ j ®P®y*ira and the sand-dock, which showed the passage 

excel timft-Tn^ac«T^ T-f- « . . . « 


“uman spmt was given the call; 

fo ’ii'Se time mme 

units anA o smaller and smaller 

techiiS?v ° ®y® fleetingness of the seconds, 

^ of clock, and th^ 

g f time and value appearing through this 'unrest'. 
** A^tashop Temple 
Ephesians V tS.Johnix 4 
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Tlie beginnings of the watch-mdustry are associated closely 
with monasticism and its liturgical rh5dhin of ora el lahora and 
its further development in the later centunes are associated 
with the movements of Calvinistic puntanism and that of 
pietism — a movement which, in turn, ^ows a senes of puntani- 
cal features. The virtue of punctuahty shows a still greater 
signihcance He only is punctual who hnows somethmg of the 
value of time, who knows that tune is apportioned by God as a 
measure, at our call, of every moment of our co-work m the 
TTmgdnm of God, and who knows that the preaous tune is to be 
filled with valuable actions and that the waste and dissipation 
of time is a sm against God and the neighbour. 

Similarly, frugahty is a specifically Chrisban virtue, which is 
associated with the same eschatalogically basic attitude He 
who expects the quick dechne of this aeon, the quick coming of 
judgment, and who knows that the end is imminent and yet will 
burden himself only with the most necessary thmgs, will use 
nothing more for himself than what he absolutely needs for the 
fixed span of time of his Hfe. He will coUect no treasures, whiA 
‘the moths and rust eat upV® but will seek to make both mas 
meet with the mimroum and allow all else to the share of his 


If this eschatalogical virtue is, however, ahenated from its 
basic spmtual mtent, it transforms itself mto its opposite \t 
become the drive of acquisibveness, which ever goads egoism 
strongly and leads to the accumulation of sav^ up goo J To 
economize means ongmally to consime as httle as “ 

order to have as much as possible for a free ^ 

brothers but m its degenerate form, economizmg means to 
SSkta ta onesdfl many aa !»ss.bla j 

goods Here perhaps hes the point of approaj of the th«is oi 
Max Weber, however much abused and highly 
Calvinism is the father of capitalism. 

To this eschatalogical “nscioi^n^ 
determined Chnstaan ascebcism, , ^ . * thechordi- 
sobnety (fastmg). The dot* °° tjie hours', belong 

dock, and the sLr and watch!’*'- 

together. 'Let us watch and be sober 


wMatfliewvi 19 

»» I Thessalonians V 6 

to I Peter V 8 
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‘Watch and pray/®^ ‘You do not know at which hour the Lord 
will come 'I come hke a thief, blessed is he who watches'’*® 
This watching along with sobriety leads to a new form of the 
use of time, not only for the liturgical prayer but also for work, 
for study, for science. Along with the burning candle on the 
altar, which burnt during the night long service of God by the 
monks — Pannichtde — ^in the Eastern Church, stands the candle 
m the study room of the savants and the researchers. The clock 
became the awakener, at first in the form of the simanAron, the 
beatmg stick (bat) with which the monks were tom from their 
short sleep with the hammer, through a quickly accelerated 
knockmg sound, for the service of God, but with which also the 
beginning of the work of hand and labour was signalled, and to 
which the monk was bound; and later this sound became all the 
many mechanical forms of the awakener, which till to-day the 
technical mstniment, against which human nature mostly 
rebds, represents 


16. CHRISTIANITY AND SECDLARIZATION 

The asceticism of the inner world has led, through its peculiar 
connexion with the expectation of the end of time and accelera- 
tion and exaltation of work, to a unique result, which for the 
non-Chiistians, especially the Asians, remains often unintel- 
hgible ^namely, to the fact that the visible results, emerging 
before our eyes, of this attitude lead to a tremendous rise in 
matmal ]^wer and. to the surprismg consequences of its 
mampulation. Christianity has brought forth some absolutely 
unique but for it essential, forms of secularization of its spiritual 
and ethi^^ impulses and thereby has drawn the wide-spread 
reo^e of materialism’ upon western civilization developing 
^ V ^ sphere of Christianity. In the contemporary situa- 
on It IS really o^edsive importance to hold this phenomenon 
^ OK eyesl Ofte. tbo precedart of the secuWtioh and 



“ ^tthew xEvi 41 
XXIV. 42. 
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But this criticism does not touch the essence of the thing In a 
certain sense, Christianity, according to its nature, is set 
towards secularization; for it stands upon the fundamental idea 
— or belter to say, as said by the behevers, the fundamental 
fact— of incarnation. God Himself wanted, indeed, to be a man, 
wanted to embody Himself; God Himself, as the first, took the 
step towards self-realization, self-representation, self-mamfes- 
talion, in the matenal, corporeal, and carnal world and has 
more and more let Himself into the sphere of the process of the 
historj' of humanity. Scculanzation belongs, therefore, to at 
least a part of His intention in the great process of mcamation 
No other religion, according to its essence, could go through a 
profound process of secularization and actually outlast it than 
this religion, whose gospel proclaims the Logos and is denved 
from the Logos that became flesh. While Buddhism, for 
instance, has, in an essential measure, a tendency towards flight 
from the world, Christianity shoivs an inherent tendency towards 


secularization. ,, , ,, 

But in no other religion is it so difficult to estabhsh the pomt 
at which secularization passes from the measure of God’s m- 
tended embodiment, turns into the anti-godly, leads to the 
estrangement of the original Chnsfaan point of departure, and 
makes itself self-sufficient, and takes an anri-theisfac, anti- 
Chnstian turn. Basically all movements of secularization stand 
exposed to the danger of estrangement and the danger 
version into the anti-Chnstian Thus the techmeal a^ 
cial cxoloitation of the earth and of man came from Gods 
commisrion to the mtegral man before the fall- 'Make the ^ 
subicct to youi' Thus the idea of the commumst ^ 

from the idea of the sovereignty of the 
God. Thus revolution came out of the expectation o 
SS ; cl of th. ite of ^ - 

Chnstian community, the the 

of the watching ^«tic. the stop-watch of 
work time out of church-docked 

cracy out of the Kingdom of God. individual 

nghts of God over T"- °^SaSm th^re 

developments the turn towards ahenation 

lies somewhere a Pomt aM^ch fte 
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fnghtening. The limiting point is obviously reached there where 
man loses sight of his imago det and knowledge of it, where the 
heavenly sophia leaves him, and when the life-bringing connec- 
tion with the second Adam, the renewer of the image of man, is 
cut off completely 



CHAPTER VII 


The Concept oj Man 
in Islamic Thought 

IBRAHIM MADKOUR 


INTRODUCTION 


The concept of man is as old as man himsdf From the start 
man was aware of his existence as a separate entity, different 
from nature and the imiverse In attemptmg to secure his 
sustenance, this feelmg became clearer and stronger, he 
experienced hope and pam, success and failure in his struggle 
against nature and other creatures As his struggle became 
harder, his self-confidence increased, and he began to under- 
stand his nghts and duties 

The concept of man is closely connected with the notion of 
human values, which have been created by succesave genera- 
tions of men, the precious outcome of vanous religions and 
philosophies. They increased and developed in the course of 
time, their wayraarks became dear and wdl defined These 
values fiounshed at times, but at times they degenerated also, 
they were sanctified beyond all thmgs at certain periods, and 
swept away almost completely at certain others Though the 
eighteenth century is known as the century of human rights, the 
twentieth century does not seem to uphold these rights or 
endirine them as it should. The world wars with their baibaTOm 
and tyranny were very hostile to them and they became, to a 
certain extent, subjected to doubt and confusion Much of the 
honour and dignity of man was overflown by obstmate matenw- 
ism. In the name of the community, the eiajt^ce and mdepe^ 
deuce of the mdividual were desecrated, but a society 
component elements have lost their personahty « usel^ 

Is£n is the religion of humanity, a mergr for t^ wodi A 
appeals to man and addresses its message to him. I P 
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his dignity and announces his superiority to many otherh 
creatures, and considers him the representative of God on earth.? " 
It IS his duty to populate the earth and to direct its affairs 
accordmg to his own wisdom. He was thus entrusted with these 
duties — and they are enormous indeed. He was charged with 
responsibihties which were burdensome and excessive But by A 
the gift of his reason man lifts the veils and rules over nature ( 
and learns what he has not mastered. 

Islam is a religion as well as a civilization; it encompasses 
teachings, behaviour, doctrine and philosophy. Its basic 
doctrine is that glory is proper to God the One; there is no deity 
beside Him; nothing is to be worshipped besides Him. Thus 
man is diverted from idolatry and even from devotion and sub- 
mission to his fellow men. The basis of man’s mvilization is tbic 
Islamic fraternity in which there is no discrimination on grounds 
of noble birth, race, or colour. The Muslim is the brother of the 
Muslim, and an Arab cannot have precedence over a non-Arab 
Muslim except by his piety. It is a kind of brotherhood similar 
to ^at which has been propagated by the andent Stoics, and 
which we are trying to re-establish to-day under the name of 
world-dtizenship. 

Before we discuss the concept of man as such, we may refer 
to some of the human values proclaimed by Islam. 


2. HUMAN VALUES 

In the Koran man is addressed dearly, and with great care, 
ii^ost every Swah addresses him dther in the sin gular or the 
plural form. If the word 'prophet' or 'apostle’ is used several 
^es, the word 'man' or 'men' occurs scores, if not hundreds of 
fii ^^^bject IS mentioned in the Koran more often than 
mnr ^ creation of man and his ongins are referred to 

^ references indicate the care and the 

^ metaphor dearly 
“a®- Adam, the father of ah 

tunes There are^o ®b<nit 240 

■Tl'e Men- (i^ Man- {76) and the otter enUaed 

* 95, verse 4 

Stirah 38. verse 75 
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, men, was created from 'potter’s clay, of mud ground down’ 
And this m turn contams admomtion and wammg against pnde 
and false greatness but without any depreciation of man’s 
dignity. In the teachmgs of Islam human values such as justice 
and equality, honour and dignity are defined We have to 
mention these bnefl^y at this pomt 


(i) Preference of Man and ProhtbtHon of Bloodshed 
In the Koran there are eloquent verses mdicatmg preference of 
man to other bemgs ‘And now we have honoured the children 
of Adam, by land and by sea have we earned them, food have 
we provided them of good things, and with endowments beyond 
many of our creatures have we endowed them ’® The position of 
man is obvious m other contexts also, particularly in Adam’s 
relation to the angels, for we are told that he knows more and 
occupies a higher position than they. 'And He tau^t Adam the 
names of ah thmgs and then set them before the angels, and 
said "Tell me the names of these if you axe endued with wis- 
dom.” They said "Praise be to Thee. We have no knowledge 
but what Thou hast given us to know Thou art the knowmg, 
the Wise”.’ He said ‘O Adam, mform them of their names. 
‘When your Lord said to the angels, I create man of dned day, 
of dark loam moulded, and when I shah fashion him and brealhe 
of my spint mto him, then faU you down and worship hm 
Islam emphasized man’s digmty by prohibitrog blooddied, 
espeaahy m an environment where kihing and vendetta were 
pCTimtted It prohibited the burial of 
Ld the kihmg of children for fear of want.® Islam th^ate^ 
with eternal punishment, wrath and malediction whoever 

destroys the hfe a fehow-man ’f.^Stelbide 

set ourpose, his punishment wiU be hdl, forever shah he abia 
m it!^d shah be wrathful with him, to ^ 

shah make ready for him a great “ J?^,^p„vent 

retaliation, penalties, bloodmoney, and pohtax P 


* Surah 15, verse 26, and Surah * 3 . verse 12 
' Surah 17, verse 70 

* SuraJt 2, verses 31-33 
1 Surah 15. verse 29 

» Surah 81, verse 8 
» Surah 17, verse 33 
i«SttroA4,verseg3 
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bloodshed and to protect hfe. 'In this law of retaliation is your 
[secunty for] hfe, O men of understanding' to the intent that 
you may fear God.’^^ 

In all this we find respect for human hfe. which is jegarded as 
holy^ No hfe can be destroyed unjus tly, and even in war the 
teachmgs of Islam decree that enemies must not be taken b y 
surprise, nor should they b e mutilated . Likewise, prison ers of 
war are to be treated with mercy and p itv. 


(u) Succour of the Feeble and Ernandpaiion of Slaves: 

The language of the Hadith does not differ from that of the 
Koran in any way. It exalts man and p refers him to other 
creat acesJt asserts his freedom and dignity, and explicates all 
SiTnoble ideas which occur in the Koran. "The hfe of Muham- 
mad IS a hvmg example of the aid and support that can he 
extended to man. He strove against the lords and the highborn 
and succoured the weak and the oppressed. He never cherished 
rank or wealth and often warned agamst adherence to rank, 
noble birth and tribalism. When Mecca was conquered, a man 
came to Muhammad trembhng with ferur, and Muhammad said 
to him- ‘Do not worry, I am not a king, but the son of a Qorai- 
shite woman who eats dried meat,'^ Once the emigrants 
(MoHjirin) and the defenders (Ansars) dissented and each party 
tried to call for hdp saying: '0, for so and sol’ and the Prophet’s 
answer was. ‘Do not repeat such words, they smell of evil.'“ 
Slavey was an institution recognized all over the world before 
isl^. The Greeks had their slaves, and regarded all non- 
emans as barb^ans. The Romans had ma ny more slaves, 
^_j n TOine of their prpvince s jthe pumb er~oFsIavp-«; wa«; thrpp 

“‘^^3:'^e-markets as weU. When Islam 



favoTTrP,! +1,7 snouin be well treated It 

for manv-crin,P^^”J^^°’^ ^ proper atonement 

y . And whoso kdleth a believer by mischance 
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shall be bound to free a believer from slavery. ‘God will not 
punish for a nustaken word in your oaths, but He will punish 
you m regard to an oath taken seriously. Its expiation shall be 
to feed ten poor persons with such middling food as ye feed your 
own families with, or to clothe them, or to set free a captive’ .“ 
'And those who thus put away their wives, and afterwards 
would recall their words, must free a captive Muhammad 
gave the first example m Islam when he set free his slave Zaid 
ibn Hfiritha, whom he had received as a present from his wife 
Khadija Many of his companions followed m his footsteps, and 
those emancipated slaves became lords and imatns They com- 
manded the armies, and carried the banners of learning They 
played an important part in the Islamic scientific movement 


(lii) Women’s Rights 

Islam addressed women as it addressed men, and treated them 
almost equally. A w oman has_ th e . saTnft - righ t s and duties as j . 
yian Buiymg newbom daughters ahve was strictly forbidden 
—a custom which was widespread before Islam. 'For when the 
birth of a daughter is announced to any one of them, dark 
shadows settle on his face and he is sad He hides himself from 
the people because of the ill tidmgs Shall he keep it with ^ 
grace or bury it m the dust? Are not their judgm^ts ^ong? 
The woman has to pray, give legal alms, fast, and 
pilgrimage to Mecca She can mhent and be inheiried She b 

LSmwaxded and punished hkeman. ‘And them Lord^^ 

them- 1 will not suffer the work of him among you workeft^ 

^riiether male or female The one of you is the 
other When she comes of age, nothmg can be donejiM 
Lr consent, she cannot be forced to rna^ or "^^de to seU^r 
purchase. She disposes of her affairs, ^d her 
Lmplete Women m Islam have had ftese nghts long 

they were granted them by g,ve also 

In Islam women teach and are t^oght, th y 
legal opinion on rehgious mattem Some of 
Shet were authonties in religious law and W 


1* Surah 4, veise 92 
« Surah 5. veise 89 
i« Surah 58. verse 3 
M Surah 6, verses 58-59 
i» Surah 3, verse I95 
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Muslim woman takes an active part in pubbc life too and under- 
takes responsibilities as Arab women did in pre-Islamic times. 
She IS entitled to her own opimon, and even takes part m war. 
The wives of the Prophet accompamed him durmg his cam- 
paigns and proved their bravery in war. Their help was invalu- 
able, for they tended the wounded, gave the thirsty to dnnk and 
the hungry to eat, and took part in the fightmg sometimes. 
Muslim women followed their example. It would be sufficient 
here to mention A 1 Khansa (664), the famous poetess, who 
encouraged her four sons to fight m the battle of Qadislya and 
praised the Lord who had honoured her by their death on the 
battlefield. A’lsha (698) shouldered great responsibilities during 
the revolt agamst Othman (655). She was the first Muslim 
woman to direct the major poliaes of the state, and to lead 
armies m battle in defence of her beliefs. The veihng of women) 
was not an Arab custom m pre-Islamic times, nor was it a) 
religious precept m Islam; it was the custom of some of thel 
nations which embraced Islam 


(iv) Brotlierhood, Justice and Equality 

Muhammad established brotherhood among his companions, 
Md taught them to love one another 'The community of 
behevers is like a structure whose parts are fully integrated.' He 
emigrants from Qoraish to hve with the defenders 
m Medma as their guests, maldng them into one family in spite 
ah that has separated them m the past. On the occasion of 
e Jewell Pilgrimage’ he said' ‘O men, your Lord is one, andV 
yoin Father is one, you are all the sons of Adam, and Adam was ' 
made of d^t The most pious among you is the most honoured 
y ^od. An Arab does not have precedence over a non-Arab 
M^Iim except by his piety.’» He treated Muslims equally m his 
nr discrimmated between them in loss 

SlSrn if fnendship or 
?he beK compamons with a rod on 

f the holy war 

Slv^ S “°t hesitate to b£e his 

y and said to him RetaUate. O Sawad!’“ When his uncle 
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required from the other pneMetS “ '■' 

Isl^ propagated equahty. and rejected the classification of 
masters and slaves, noblemen and commoners Men 
offspnng of Adam, and Adam wasmaL 
discnmmation, and 

wtabhshed ^ty among nations and peoples ‘0 men. venly we 
have created yon of a male and a female, and we divided you 
mto peo^es and tabes that ye might have knowledge of rae 
another Truly the most worthy of honour in the sight of God is 
he who feareth Hun most Islam made consultation impera- 
tive, and rejected oppression and dictatorship 'And consult 
them m the affair’®* ‘and whose affairs are gmded by mutual 
consent '®® 


(v) Cansultatton 

Muhammad used to consult his compamons m senous matters 
and encouraged them to express their opmions He accepted 
their decisions without partiahty or despotism The first prob- 
lem he faced was the question of the prisoners of war m the 
battle of Badr He presented it for discussion, and one party 
proposed their extemunation, while the other voted for their 
ransom The Prophet consented to their ransom, smce this was 
the decision of the majonty, and in spite of the fact that he 
suffered a great deal from the hands of the Qoraish Many 
tabes plotted to mvade Medina, and strong armies marched 
towards it, and this came to be known as the 'war of the trench' 
{Khandaq) Muhammad put the whole matter before his com- 
pamons In the discussion a proposal was put forward by a man 
who was neither a lord nor a nobleman and not even an Arab; 
his name was Salman the Persian (655) His proposal, in a nut- 
shell, was to dig a trench around Medina in order to protect 
it agamst the attack The idea was adopted, and Muhammad 
insisted on participating vwth the other Muslims in digging 

Surah 49, verse 13 
” Surah 3, verse 159 
»* Surah 42, verse 38 

»* A 1 Khodan Nilr Al Yaqln, pp 261-272 
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the trench In this way, Muhammad and his companions won 
the battle.*® 

This customary procedure of consultation had its impact on 
the mvestiture of 'Saqifii', when the first Caliph was elected. 
The emigrants and defenders could not agree on a successor to 
Muhammad after his death But they sopnjVQtgdjinaniniQ^^ 
for Abu Bahr (6^4! m a plebisdte . We wish that plebiscite had 
become a permanent institution and its method had been codi- 
fied, it would have saved the Muslims from many disastrous and 
successive controversies. The caliphate can be regarded as the 
first schism through which evil befell the Muslims and caused 
their power to be divided. It revived tribahsm and racism 
Instead of consultation and election, the whole matter was turned 
mto a hereditary monarchy withm fifty years after the decease 
of the Apostle. 

Scholars have tned to settle the matter in vain In so domg 
they put forward different opinions concemmg the election of 
the imam or the Cahph Some of these opinions are marked by 
perfect impartiahty and absolute frankness. They have in fact 
left us studies that can be considered an important chapter in 
the history of pohtical philosophy, they are perhaps the oldest 
ever wntten on the subject of the selection of the head of the 
state In short. abs nhitisTn and dirtatorship are ahen to th e 
teachings of Jslam. They are only a creation of some Muslim 
dictators who try to cover them with religious cloak. 

(vi) Soctedtsm vn Islam 

Islam has fixed for the poor and destitute a formal claim on the 
funds of the Muslims, and assigned part of these funds for the 
weak and disabled. It has made the poor-tax imperative , and 
indicated its expenditure. ‘And observe pra5ier and pay the legal 
impost, and whatever good things ye have sent on before for 
pur soul’s sake, ye shall fimd it with God.’“ ‘But alms are only 1 
[to be given] for the poor and the needy and to those who collect 
em, whose hearts are won [for Islam] and for ransoms and for ' 
debtors and for the cause of God and for wayfarers.’” Omari 
mcceeded, though independent judgment, to amend the expen- 
ure of the impost according to circumstances and situations. 

owroi 2, verse no 
” Stiroft g, verse 50 
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[ limit on the amount of these donations Some MtislimQ ^ 
yent all ttey had for the cause of God. ‘Take alms of their sS 
Jance that thou mayest cleanse and punfy them thereby 
A legal portion of war-booty and of whatever is drawn from knd 
or sea belongs to the pubhc depository of Muslims 'And know 

to a part belongeth 

and to the poor and to the ivayfarer.'2» The needy are t^ted 
equ^y by the pubhc depository (the treasury) They all 
receiy&ihgir. aUoiva jB ces acs ardmg to their needs without dis- 
cninma-tion or preference; or if any. it would be solely based on 
their piety alone Omar Ibn al Khattab has given the most 
exalted example, for he never took more than his allotted share, 
and was compelled due to his tallness to complete his shirt from 
the portion assigned to his son. 

We find in the Koran, therefore, the basis of social justice or 
I what we call today soaalism The socialism of Islam, how- 
I ever, is founded on justice, fairness and respect for human 
< rights. 


This IS a bnef survey of the message of Islam Fourteen 
centuries ago, Islam, no less than contemporary thought or 
modem history, has thrown human values mto prominence It 
emphasizes the existence of the individual as a separate entity 
and frees him from the dommation of his clan or tnbe It 
recognizes his nghts and treats all men equally, regardless of 
their race or colour. It maintains a lust balance between the 
Individual and society. This is perhaps one of the most cmaal 
problems of contemporary society Islam certainly places the 
interests of soaety before the mterests of the mdividual when- 
ever necessary, provided that this would not dehumanize him or 
cause him lose his freedom and dignity 
In the hght of these principles Islam has conceived the 
essence of man Its concept origmates from the Koran and the 
custom of the Prophet (So»?ta). It was developed and elaborated 
by the various Islamic schools of jurisprudence, theology. 


philosophy, and Sufism 


•• Surah g, verse 103 
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3 THE ESSENCE OF MAN 

The problem of the essence of man has occupied people’s minds 
from time immemorial man has tried to know himself. Some- 
times he concaved that his bfe was a mere material existence 
based on organic and physiological phenomena. At other times 
he thought that there was a spiritual life beyond this material 
easteuce and that m this spintual life lay his essence and real 
being. The behef m the existence of the soul is as old as man 
himselE Ancient oriental thought revolves almost entirely round 
the idea of the soul, its origin, its return, and its purgation and 
purification. The ancient Egyptians believed in hfe after death 
and the Book of the Dead explains the progress of the soul be- 
yond the grave The Hebrews beheved that man is composed of 
a body and a soul, that the body returns to dust while the soul 
returns to God to be rewarded or pumshed. The Zoroastrians 
believed that the world is made up good and evil spirits and tha t 
tjiey are in a state of continual strife wbfch-Will end up with the 
ultamatg_: actory of the good over evil. The wisdom of th€ 
Brahmans is based on the salvation of the soul and the renun- 
ciation of the body leading to the attainment of ullhnate 
reahty (Brahman). If this discamate state is not achieved, the 
soul will wander endlessly from body to body. 

Islam has come to awaken the souls from their slumber and 
to purge and purify th^ of their sins. In the Koran the soul is 
a drea^d dearly and is warned against its passions and appe- 
tites. Oh, thou soul which art at rest, return to thy Lord, 
geased and pleasing Him.’»» 'Yet I hold not my soul dear, for 
tfie soul IS prone to evil.’st There are Hadtths which refer to the 
onpn of the souls and their return as weU as to the fact that 
^I^ tence is previous to that of the body . 'The souls are 
becomp ■which”get acquainted among them 

Iodp!I!f whose which are discordant differ. 's* 

n^a, divme services and prescribed duties require bodily 

S their fundamental 

essenc^ punfication of me soul which is man’s 

the 

tafity and fehdt?T+^'^“^t®°'^ “ regards its essence, immor- 

extem to SS? t \ ^ to point out the 

•“I!! cherish freedom of 

89, verses 27-28 o , 

” iba Qayviiii ai " owraft 12, verse 53 
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thoug^ht and independence of will, both 
Which personality is established 


being the pilJais 


on 


(i) The Human Soul 

question of the sonl 

Jftough some ot the verses of the Koran (fecouiage than from 
doing so. 'And they will ask thee of the spiriHS. aTito 
proM^eth at the Lor^s command, but of knowk^e oriy a 
httle to you ^ ^yen ’*> Though the authorities of the Zh- 
period avoided this subject, and Malik (785), al Shafil {825) 

predecessors did nS 
o vanous Islamicsects and schools 

^ether Sunnite or Shi'ite, thrashed it out It may be sufSdent 
here to refer to the views of the theologians fMotakallimnnl, the 
Suns and the philosophers. 

The controversies of the Arab theologians concerning the 
nature of the soul were not different from those of the Greek 
thinkers. Some of them were inclined to extreme materialism 
and some were mdmed to extreme spirituahty.®* Some of the 
materialists completely denied the existence of the soul or 
claimed that it is the body or an acddent of the body. Foremost 
among them were the protagonists of the 'atomistic' theoiy 
IGawhar Fard\ and their nrecursor was Abu AT TTntlbail AT Allaf 


wiic ui tuc luo utzua- jnaiKus ana me nrst aovocate or t 
theory in Islam. He established that the soul is an accident 


the body and that it is in a state of constant flux.®® Abu Al 
Hassan Al Ash'ari (935) follows in his footsteps, for he adopted 
the idea of the 'indivisible part’ (atom), though he rejected the 
Mo’tazila school in general. Al Ash'ari doubts the spirituality of 
the soul®’ and is followed by his disciple Al Baqillani {10x3), 
who was regarded as the first partisan of the 'atom-theory' 
{GawJuir Fard) among the Ash’aiites. In his opinion, the soul is 
an accident and means nothing but life ®® 

On the other hand, the spintualists beheve that the soul is 
neither body nor its accident, it is a spiritual power that stus 


” Surah 17, verse 85 

»• Ibrahim Madkom Fi At Falsafa Al Islamiya, p 154, Cairo 1947 
•s Massignoii’ Seceutl des Textes inedils Cmanumt I'kutotre ie la M}Sl am 
en pays d'Islam, p 131, Pans 1929 

Al Ash’an MaqaJat Al Islamiytn, VoL II, p 337, Leipag 19*9 
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and directs the body. Mo’ammer {835) was one of the partisans 
of this theory. He asserts that the soul is pure knowledge and 
pure will Ibn Hazm A 1 Andalusi (1064) attacks the atomistic 
theory violently, and firmly believes that the soul is essentially 
different from the body. He demonstrates his opmion by 
reference to the fact that one can purify his mmd and rectify 
his views by shakmg himself free of his senses and the dross of 
the body.*® Imam A 1 Haramam (1085) is m his ovm right the 
first of the Ash'antes to claim the spirituality of the soul. It is 
m his own opinion a spuitual substance of divine natnr p *r He 
IS, therefore, the fovmder of the spintui school to ■vffiicb his 
disciples, A 1 Ghazzali (iiii) and A 1 Razi (1209) adhered. Imam 
A1 Haramam became one of the pillars of the Sunnite doctnne 
and his teadungs are still considered to be valid.« The Imam 
(Muhammad ’Abduh, 1905) emphasizes the fact that the soul is 
( ^erent -fr onu fee body and, it liv&s after if<; gi>p araf;^ir^jfc^ 
the body UL another world « 

A Sufism that denies the existence of the soul has no founda- 
tion and is fruitless, for unless it admits the spirituality and 
immortality of the soul, it would be purposeless.** All the Snfig 
ofw^ei^essedjyety de arly the vie w that the soiil is spiritual 
^d_*ffera^om the body. In their opimon. it is a suintnaJ 
su toce derived from God ^It is one of 
Jahonsrinmau^m-HS^ with which we are endowed. It is 

^ different from all 
return ^ iieavenly origin, it always tends to 

ret™ to the source from which it emanated. It is only the sins 

fro® attLingits 
^ psychological phenomena such 

at states, 

chaot^Ti^Tf ^ regarded as an important 

resorted to Psychology of emotions*® They 

r^ortedtomtmspection'andmadeuseofitlongbeforemodeii 
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psychologists started employing it on a large scale. In short, 
Sirfism was a spintual revolution in Islam, a revolution against 
worship which is reduced to mere bodily movements devoid of 
feehng or sentiment, and against dogmas which are based on 
abstract speculation divorced from expenence or taste Sufism, 
in fact, IS a hfe of the soul and for the soul. 

The Islamic philosophers’ preoccupation with the subject of 
the soul can hardly be paralleled in ancient and medieval his- 
tory They mvestigated its problems, fathomed its depth and 
wrote extensively about it in poetry and prose They unam- 
mously agree on the existence of the soul and its difference from 
the body, though they disagree about its essence A 1 Kin(h (873) 
thmifs that the soul is a simple substance of noble nature, 
emanating from God and that, on leaving the body, all truths 
are revealed to it A 1 Farabi (950) asserts that the rational 
soul is the highest faculty, for it can apprehend the universal 
and communicate with the spiritual world*® Ibn Sina (Avi- 
cenna, 1037) does not equivocate about the existence of the soul 
and its essence, he tnes to substantiate this m various wajre He 
concludes that there exists an essence not identical with the 
body and entirely different from it Followmg Aristotle, he 
claims that it is a form and an essence at the same time In his 
(opinion, it IS a spiritual substance, subsistent m itseh and can 
I exist when separated from the body, whereas the body cannot 


I exist without it.*® , , _ 

The Andalusian philosophers m general heldopmions ^lar 
to those of their eastern colleagues. Both Ibn Baja (113 ) 

Ibn Tofail (1185) speak of the supremacy of 

body and admit that it can commumcate the 

world®® But Ibn Roshd (Averroes, ^^98) adopts the langjijg^ 

and prmciples of Anstotle and insists that Ihe 

of the body, cannot be a substance (») 

separated from its matter either, and adds that form , 7 

Ldencs of tho soul, thoogb fb^ <bsag«e about its 
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Thougli some of them axe mclmed towards materialism, the 
majonty maintains spintuahty and holds the view that the soul 
IS a non-matenal entity entirely different from the body. They 
descnbe. it as the source of feeling and thinking and even of hfe 
and movement This spintual concept of the soul is basically 
similar mdeed to that of St Augustine and St Thomas Aquinas 
among the scholastics and to that of Descartes among the 
modems The emstence of the soul is a basic necessity for a| 
future hfe and a fundamental concept for a moral order. With-! 
out it all talk about judgment, punishment, or reward becomes 
irrelevant It is also a means to the ultimate happiness, to which 
sages aspire through contact with the world above The supreme 
good and the supreme happiness which we stnve to attain lead 
us to beheve in the existence of a spiritual world and a second 
hfe beyond the grave 


(u) Immortahty 

Inunortahty is a cherished hope to which we cling so much that 
we cease to treat it as sudi and think of it as a reality. To us it 
is present, a comfort in pnvation and misfortune, a revenge for 
d^th, which spares neither the young nor the old. It is perhaps 
the love of life that first inspired man with the idea of its 
renewal. This renewal was conceived m various shapes and 
Primitive people thought that man would be reborn in 
the shape of a great giant who would be able to revenge himself 
on his enemies Some avihzed people thought of it as a kind of 
reawake^g m which man enjoys complete beatitude. For this 
^on they kept ready in their tombs ornaments and finery 
topther ivith dehcious food ^d dnnk. The advent of revealed 

^ ^ ^ and made rehgious 

dufaes dependent on it. They mvested the second life with 

Th 7' sensual and inteUectual attributes 

clearlv^?f establish the idea of immortahty very 

ful 'EveTO ^^1 rehgious dufaes and judgment meaningi 

the recompenses on the day of resurrection 

grave ^ interrogation by the two angels m the 

5 WeS- 'when thehour comes’, there shall 
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punishment or reward and eventually either paradise or hell- 
fire. 

All these are revelations that form a part of the rehgious 
dogma. Mushms everywhere accept these dogmas, though they 
may differ about their details Smce early times there was 
disagreement about those who commit grave offences Should 
they be considered believers or unbehevers or would they be in 
a state between the two? This led to another question Would 
such offenders be committed to hell-fire for all eternity? Or 
would they spend a prescribed time there to expiate for their 
sins before they \vill be finally transferred to paradise? Are 
reward for the mhabitants of paradise and pumshment for the 
inhabitants of hell eternal? Some people thought that both 
heaven and hell were a kind of eternal silence attended either by 
pleasure or pain.“ Therefore, there is no eqmvocation about 
immortahty among the Muslims m general This behef has been 
supported by revealed evidence, but some people are not satis- 
fied with it and like to add rational demonstration to it They 
have made, m fact, vanous attempts m this direction, of which 
the greatest and the most far-reaching is that of Avicenna In 
his diverse and profound explanation, he states that the soid, in 
spite of being an accident, a created thing, does not vanwh or 
die with the body This is due to the fact that the relation 
between them is not essential and mtegral, it is the relation oi a 
supenor and a subordinate, for the soul directs the body and 
arrmiges its affairs. The soul is undestnictible since it is a simple 
indivisible substance Avicenna finaUy declares that 
belongs to the world of separate mtellects and eternal astro- 
nomical souls and so whatever emanates from it is also imm 

demonstration by Avicenna is similar ^ 

Dialogue Phatdon. m which he tnes to prove the 
of iJLt we do not mteod to 

tod m epte P“»“- 

in the East and the ^ ^ ^ well 

phers ahke consider it valid stiU In tne wes 

wrohdiTaxAUah AlMo‘la^a.pp 117-119 - *947 
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received by tiie Christian schoob, and Gnndissalmus {1190), 
who translated Avicenna into Latin, accepted it. Albert the 
Great (1280) as well as St Thomas Aqninas (1274) believed tha t 
thpi Rpmtnahty of the soul would logically lead to immortality . 
On the whole, we can say that Avicenna is one of the three who 
occur to the mind when the subject of immortality is men- 
tioned they are Plato in antiqmty, Avicenna m the Middle 
Ages, and Kant m modem times. 

There is no doubt that the idea of immortahty enhances the 
value of man and reaffirms his responsibihty. In spite of the fact 
that revealed evidence is sufficiently dear to convince the 
believer and fill his heart with certamty, researches in the field 
of philosophy and theology wanted to add rational demonstra- 
tion to revelation They used the nature and function of the 
soul as a means to demonstrate its immortality. Their task was 
not easy, for immortality is not snsceptihle of pro of 'hy 
reasoning . But if reason is unable to demonstrate immortality, 
it IS equally unable to deny it It is a mistake on the part of the 
matenahsts to daim that their experiments do not admit the 
existence of hfe beyond this one, for the field of human experi- 
ment is limited. To pass judgment about thmgs that are beyond 
the reach of experiment and clarni the sanction of science for the 
judgment is truly absurd. 


(m) Felicity 

Fehaty is the goal and aim of man, he seeks it assiduously and 
spares no effort to attain it. Some people find it m wealth and 
prosperity, others are satisfied with position, reputation and 
everlasting memory. There are those, however, who fhinV of 
happmess as a kmd of spiritual contemplation or abstract 
meditation which purges the soul and makes it aspire for 
perfection Happmess is, therefore, either matenal or spintual 
Md IS acMeved either here or hereafter It is fundamentally 
cased on tte satisfaction and contentment of the soul. It differs 
from one mffividual to another, and vanes accordmg to personal 
passions and mchnations. The happiness of the individual is 

community, they are mter- 
‘^‘fiP^ementaiy. Some philoiiphem did not 
hesitate to make happmess the ultimate goal of morals and 

eS?n short Tf “ \touchstone by which to test good and 
vil In short, they make happmess the greatest of virtues 
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Ancient and modem philosophies discussed happiness and 
revealed rehgions explained its notions and designed the ways 
and means to lead to it. Islam encompasses rehaon as well as 
w orldly affairs. It does notai ro^ge ^nything Idc^ hnstm 
mona sticism o r Indian asce tigsm. It does not depnve the 
I Muslims of woridly pleasures, it rather encour-iges them to 'take 
I their share of them’. It forbids them from abstaining from the 
{good things of the world which have been allowed by God. It 
{exhorts them to compete in work and production, and to excel 
jin achieving honour and glory, provided they abide by the 
commandments of God and preserve the welfare of the people 
(If they follow this course, they are sure to attam happmess m 
Itliis world and the next. But if they are deceived by the vamties 
(of the world, they will miss real happiness 

Mushms h ave to st nke_ajniddle_course and take both worlds 
into account ‘ And neglect not thy partjn this world but be 
bounteous to others as God has been bounteous to thee. 

I ‘Work for your worldly good as if you should live eternally and 
I pray as if you should die tomorrow.' There are people who are 
attracted by the other world, and so they shun this one and 
prefer asceticism and mortification Such people are known as 
the Sufis. The Sufis of Islam, hke the Chnstian mystics, find 
happiness m refirang their souls through spintual exercise and 
self-purification, wth the hope of perceiymg tadden mystenra 
and of obtaming revelation and mspiration Some rf S® 
even a step further and admit incarnation (MwQ and ^°staric 
umon Mtthad), binding the heavenly and the earthly, the 

human and the divine In the Koran we find “^“Sort'S 

as cordial intercourse for hearts ami souls we 

seeds of Sufism which soon flourished and became efficacious m 

nearness to God through constant meditation on 
S elect .s to tod hves of onendBg joy «.d oomiermpted 

, ” Istomo ptaloeophe» have eaplamed happmea 

Lr^/lpthe.?opd»on,happmees».c^^^ 

1 attains a state of pimty and p e ^thenahnown 


** SwaH a8, verse 77 
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the ■world of -vision and everlasting joy.®^ This is described as a! 
state of passionate love and permanent longing; passionate love 
being nothing but the ecstasy of conceiving oneself in the 
presence of the Almighty, and longing beii^ the unceasing 
desire to perfect this joy.®* 

In Islam, therefore, the only happiness is that which takes the 
future life into account. Beatitude can only be attained through 
a work, an utterance, or a thought that brings us nearer to God. 
Happiness in this world is insignificant compared with eternal 
beautitude ‘As for those who are happy, they are in the Garden 
therem to abide as long as the heavens and &e eartii remain.’®® 
Real happiness, therefore, is spiritual and intellectual, ever- 
lasting and eternal. It is primarily based on just action and airng 
at the common good 


(iv) Freedom of Thottght: 

Islam called for freedom of thought, and emancipated man’s 
reason from the shackles of the past, patriarchal domination, 
and the fetters of custom and tradition. It invited man to 
consider the wonders of the universe and dted examples in this 
connection to guide and direct him. 'Will they not look forth in 
the realms of heaven and on earth, and on aH thiogs which God 
hath made^ Let man look at his food, and it "was we who 
ramed down the copious rams, then cleft the earth -with defts 
and caused the upgrowth of grain, and grapes and healing herbs, 
and the olive and the palm and endosed gardens thick -with 
tr^.’« We have already pointed out that Muhammad gave 
\nde scope to freedom of thought and opinion. He di^ed the 
time-server who would say ‘that people did weH, when they did 
well; and that they did evil, when they did eiTl.' He encouraged 
his TOmpanions to mdicate their opinions concerning certain 

co^nted^^ ^ whatever problems 

The Muslims proceeded along those lines; they applied their 
mmds to fte rehgious and secular problems that were not 
referred to m the Holy Book or in the tradition of the Prophet 

Ara'AU al madtna aljadtia, p 47, Laden iSo? 

*“ Surah 7, vetse 185 

** Surah 51, verses 20-21 
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l,Soma). Sometimes they explamed the text and + a x 

SHSsSSSi 

en^ts m:d the defendem W). HoweverS^t 

^phafe w^handed overtoOmar, hetreated them differently 
istnbutmg the booty among them accordmg to the deeree of 
Jexr faith and contnbubon m the holy wi 
^approved this difference of opmion and were never opposed 
precisely what we mean by freedom of thought 
Whoewr practises independent judgment [tpthai\ and is 
successful receives a double reward, and who practises it and 
a.n error receives the reward of his mdividual judgment 
pjitMd].’ Muslims did not only encourage individual opinion, 
but also mvited the opinion of the commumty and consulted the 
leaders and the most pronunent men, Abu Bakr and Omar used 
to summon the elder companions for an exchange of views 
whenever a dilemma presented itself If an agreement on the 
point under discussion was reached, they decided the matter 
accordingly. In this way, two prinaples of Islamic legislation 
were laid down analogy and consensus They are based in fact 
on two kinds of decision individual and collective 
Independent judgment had its supporters and protagomsts 
in those who introduced legislation and gave formal counsel 
under its guidance In so domg, they took mto account the 
common welfare, the rationale of the law as well as the environ- 
ment and the social circumstances They deduced reason and 
causes, and pointed out differences and concordances or, in 
other words, pros and cons of every case. Furthermore, they 
studied the ramifications and detected correspondences and 
equivalences. To stimulate deep thinking and ihgent investi- 
gation, they even discussed hypothetical cases Independent 
j’udgment resorted to ‘approval’ and 'utihty' or pubhc welfare 
when they had to consider matters according to common 
advantage, and the general notion of the l<^slator. The legist 
soon acquired through practice and expenence a 'jundical taste', 
which enabled him to pass mdependent judgment and to make 
deductions and inferences Traditional studies have provided 
for research in the field of independent jurisprudence and laid 
down certain rules and stipulations 
We can safely say that all the great Islamic schools of jons- 
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pradence accepted more or less individual judgment. AbQ 
TTn-nifa (767) prefers it to tradition and oral report, and Malik 
{795), though the first compiler of Hadith, does not neglect it 
either A 1 Shafi’i tnes to control it, regulate its methods, and 
define its hmits Ibn Hanbal {855). though he adheres to Hadith 
and the views of the predecessors, resorts to analogy when the 
need arises Even Dawod al ZaMii (883), who holds fast to 
traditional texts, accepts analogy that is supported by cause 
and reason 


Ages of decadence, however, rely usually on imitation and 
tradition and do not find th^ way to research and renewal. 
The Mushms lost their personality for five centunes (f ourteenth- 
mneteenth) and demed themselves the freedom of thought. 
They erroneously beheved that the way to individual judgment 
had been blocked They have, m fact, deluded themselves into 
such a belief, for the way to individual judgment was open and 
still is As soon as the Islamic nations reawakened, they 
embarked on this practice once more Jamal al Din al Afg hani 
(1898) and Muhammad 'Abduh {1904) set the example. Egypt 
m particular took the imtiative. It has enacted towards the end 


of the last century laws dealmg with family nghts that are in 
line with the spint of the age. It is still endeavouring to impiove 
and develop these laws Other Muslim countries are now trying 
to benefit by these eiqperiences 

Freedom of thought m Islam was not only apphcable to 
jurisprudence and legislation, it was extended to the doctnne 
and pnnaples of the faith. The Muslims msisted on conceiving 
chvinity as intellectual, abstract and free of all anthropomorphic 
elements. They paid particular attention to the question of the 
^city of God, and rejected aU anthropomorphism and poly- 
theism The Mo’tazila contnbuted to a great extent to the 
omation of these tenets. They axe incontestably the founders 
of the theological science. They denied that God has attnbutes 
m addition to his essence, and remterpreted the verses of the 
Ko!^ and the passages of the Hadith if they seemed to imply 
^thropomoiphism. They appealed to the authority of the 
SiT M distingui^ between good and 

Sbidd^thv T T because it is allowed or 

^omcal law. It is good or evil because of 
or characteristics inherent in it. If God allows 

orbids something. He does so out of wisdom and because He 
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sees its advantage and disadvantage Human reason is capable 
of detecting the quahties and characteristics inherent in tbingQ 
and can thus distmgmsh between good and evil. B^ietbaseion 
rjeason is. therefore , as imperative as beh ef l ^ed on revelataoTi 
This IS similar, indeed, to the language of the eighteenth century 
partisans of natural rehgion, i.e., Rousseau and Voltaire. 

These are two examples of the freedom of thought practised 
m Islam we have cited them to mdicate the degree of freedom 
carried out in two very important fields, viz., the field of dogma 
and worship, and that of umcity and junsprudence All rehgious 
teaching, in fact, revolves round these two. We hardly need to 
point out that the theological schools, and particularly that of 
the Mo’tazila, enjoyed a freedom unprecedented m the histoiy 
of theol o gical studies. We have also noticed that the freedom 
was in no way less than that enjoyed by the great mtdlectual 
schools, anaent or modem A student could very well oppose 
his teacher, and a teacher could argue freely with his colleagues, 
all usmg arguments, demonstrations, logic and reason. The 
legists also were free m their deductions and analogies; and that 
is why they were spht mto schools and each school had its sub- 
divisions. We notice also the same sort of freedom practised m 
the philosophical and scientific schools The Mushm scholais 
resorted to observation and expemnentation and estabhshed 
laboratones where they could carry out expenements on 
and stones They built observatones to study the courses of the 
various constellations, and to investigate the mov^ent of 
stars. The growth of aU the Islamic sciences w« based on tto 
freedom, whose influence was felt later on m the Latin world 
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wrought an atom’s weight of gold shall behold it, and whosoever 
shall have wrought an atom's weight of evil shall behold it.’®® 

To the theologians, the problems of man turn around his 
actions, and the freedom of his will It was perhaps the latter 
that attracted the attention first They started discussing it 
towards the end of the first century of the Hijra (seventh 
century a.d.). They began to wonder whether man is free to do 
what he likes or is predestined to do what he has to do. They 
contmued to discuss this pomt for centuries; opmions differed 
and schools multiplied. It would be suffident to refer here to the 
attitude of Mo'tazila and the Ash’aiites, the two great Islamic 
schools of theology. 

The Mo’tazila believe that man’s will is free and that he acts 
according to his own choice. He is answerable only for the action 
he dehberately intends to do and in this way the distinction 
between the action that he wills and natural actions which are 
not subject to his will, become possible Morals as well as 
pumshment and reward are based on free will. Once we lose this 
freedom, rehgious obhgation and responsibility become mean- 
ingless It would be unjust to hold a man responsible for what 
he never mtended to do. Divine justice requires man to have a 
will of his own, an independent will. The Mo’tazila scholars 
bought that free will was not enough, for they attributed 
power also to man A responsible person makes a choice by his 
free will and carnes it out by his power. In this way, his actions 
are created by him, they become his own work.®® 

Here the Ash’antes differ from the Mo’tazila for they ascribe 
all action to God They fear that the attnbution of power to 
man might imply his partidpation m running the umverse, or 
even impair God’s omnipotence.®^ Nevertheless, they adnut that 
man h^ a free wiU by which he could make a choice. It is this 
tree wiU that deades him one way or another His decision is 
by tie acton whch is acco„.pbshed 

Both the Mo’tazilites and the Ash'antes agree therefore 1^ 
that man s IS free and mdependent, though Sy differ about I 

the means of its realization This freedom is i the spSt 

Surah 99 verse 88 

PP 39-41. 
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of Islam, the message of the Prophet and the enjoined obliga- 
tions Ibn Hazm goes a step further when he dedares that it 
corresponds with feehng, expression, and language In this 
connection, Muhammad 'Abduh says. ‘As a man of good sense 
and sound reason knows that he exists and needs neither proof 
nor teacher to indicate this to him, so does he realize that his 
actions proceed from his free will By the help of his reason, he 
weighs the consequences of his actions, then carries them into 
effect by a certam inherent power. A demal of this process is a 
denial of one’s existence, an offence against a self-evident 
truth.'®® 


‘ Freedom of thought and freedom of the will helped the 
Mushms to mvestigate, analyse, observe, experiment, cntiaze, 
dts cwss and argue They discussed man, nature and meta- 
physics, and this led to a sdentific movement which was com- 
plex and many-sided. They engaged the parfasans of other 
religions and philosophies, both Eastern and Western, in con- 
troversies which indicated the considerable freedom they 
enjoyed and the heights of rational thinking they reached. They 
rejected untenable hypotheses, cnhazei traditions that were 
hot well-founded, and elimmated many superstitions. They 
began to practise cnfrcism early m their history Companions 
began to cntioze one another, and the foUowmg generation 
crfriozed them aU The partisans of every school exchanged 
cntidsm, and their criticism often dealt ivithr^pous opmons 
and senous pohtical attitudes Omayyade “d ^bbamde 
were subjected to criticism, and even the orthodox Cshplis 
JTacaL censure Aba Bakr eu weB ee •On«r appr»«rf 
every remark made to them It should be remembered that 
somTcriticism is sincere and constructive, while 
and detrimental However, some honest cnbcs were moleste 

and ill-used 


4. CONCLUSION 

In the heyday of 

well as to 

and his freedom 01 



.ppuea — 2 
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will was stipulated for Ids punishment or reward. Without free 
will, all obligations and responsibilities, both religious and 
worldly, would be meaningless and insignificant. 

The concept of man in Islam is ideal indeed; it is based on a 
message and aims at a definite goal. Man is not created in vain, 
and is not left to the whims of his passions and lusts. His rights 
are prescnbed, his duties enjoined, and his relations with others 
regulated. He is given a wide scope for thinking and working, 
provided they are not to the detriment of his fellow-men. There 
are certam values which he must sanctify and maintain, other- 
wise, chaos, injustice, and violence would reign. 

In this concept of man, we find also a clear spiritual aspect 
which depends on something nobler than the body. It appeals 
to the reason and to the heart and penetrates , one's internal 
world If this internal world is put on a sound footing, the out- 
ward self is rectified. True happiness can be found in the seremty 
and purity of the soul then can each soul S 5 mipathize with 
other souls m theur gnef and misfortune, or enjoy brotherhood 
and true affection, expenendng in aH this a deep sense of mm - 
pa^ion and commiseration . The spiritual world throws open 
belore us the gates ot nope, mitigates our present suffering, and 
establishes our contact with the world of light and mercy. 

Through spiritual endeavour man can deanse his soul and 
pcend to higher states of bemg, in short, he can become a 
perfect man' The concept of the ' perfect man ' is basic to all 
the Sufi thinking m Islam and is definitdy much more evident 
m Idam than in Judaism or Manichaeism. Briefly stated, it/ 
imphes that man, the microcosm, mirrors the perfection of thel 
ma^cosm md deserves, therefore, to be the representative of 5 
God on earth At its best, the human race embodies physical • 

Ulteilectllfll anH tJ. i-»^_ r . ^ 



- Deme, aiiaeverv 

cm em^ie hta,, nearer to hi, |kon, md 
approximate to his perfection. 

‘perfect man’ is an ideal worth striving 

Jon f ^ired to. It is a call for ascem 

Sion to a lummous and angelic world. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Concept oj Man 
in Marxist Thought 

MARK MITIN 


I INTRODUCTION 

Man is an old and eternally philosophical problem From times 
of old, man, his essence, his existence, aims and actions, his past 
and future have been a subject of philosophical research In 
cognizing the world about him, man has meditated upon his 
place in this world When changing the surrounding reahty, he 
has pondered his role m the world, his strength and possibihties 
‘Know thyself — ^this prmciple became a categoncal imperative 
of philosophy at the dawn of-avilization 

Karl Marx noted that only man succeeded in leavmg his 
impress on nature, he transferred vanous species of plants and 
animals from one place to another, radically changed the 
external appearance and climate of his dwelhng place, even 
changed the plants and animals to such an extent that 'the 
consequences of his activity can disappear only with the general 
extinction of the terrestnd globe 

In our epoch, which is so replete with dynamic events that 
aSect saence, pohtics, philosophy, soaology, and moral values, 
m the epoch that has no equal m the preceding history of man- 
kind for the strength of soaal antagomsms, for the tempestuous 
pace of Me, for the unprecedented scientific discovencs and the 
CTeat profound dangers that threaten all the achievements of 
culture and civilization, m the epoch when outer space « 
actively investigated and man has gone beyond the limits oi 
Earth, when his gemus and reason have so deeply penetrated 
the secrets of matter, a correct solution of 
philosophical, sociological analysis of man, ^ J ^ ‘ 

Lstence acquires especially great significance These problem , 

I Karl Mane and F Engels CoHecied Works, Vol so, p 357 
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taken all together, without any exaggeration, concern the 
fundamental questions of life, culture and progress of mankind 


EvoMton of Man and Nature’s Metabolic Processes: 


Despite the great diversity of trends m pre-Marxist and 
modem western soaologj', despite the differences between 
them, they suffer from one common faihng — ^therr mabihty to 
provide a correct solution of these most important, vital 
problems. 

A fundamental defect of bourgeois sociological concepts is 
their idealism This defect makes itself felt when solving one of 
the basic problems of soaology, the problem of the interrela- 
tions of man and nature, existence and consciousness The 
ideahsts regard the spirit, thmkmg, consciousness as a creative, 
active, mobile basis, and try to stress the primacy of conscious- 


ness over matter, the ‘purification’ from which is seeiiungly 
capable of providmg scope for the mdependence of the spirit 
and brmgmg man real freedom Nature is thus reduced to a 
certam force hostile to the spirit, to a sort of ballast that retards 
the flight of human thought 

Ideahsm does not always appear m a frank form. Some 
modem western thmkers, for mstance, intensively stress the 
role of nature in the hfe of man; but they interpret the very 
concept of nature ideahstically, objectively, preachmg, on the 
one hand, the impotence of man over nature, his subordination 
to the blmd, elemental forces of nature, and, on the other, pro- 
claimmg the contemplative activity of man's soul as his highest 
designation. Naturally, such an mterpretation can offer nothing 
or an undeistandmg of the mutual rdations of man and nature. 

Certain theories which, while stressmg man’s tie with nature, 
regard lum however, as a purely biological creature, have 
oecome widespread m modem western sociology, and all 
phenomena axe evaluated through the prism of biological laws. 

^th aU responsibihty (and this 
affimarion ivili be proven by the entae trend of this exposition) 
that only Marxism is the doctrine that correctly explains the 
^ence of man, and that, saentifically, deals thor^hly with 
the problem of the mteirelations of mL and nature. 

can Ire ^ relation man and nature, 

understood only on the basis of a matenalistic solution 
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of the basic issues of philosoobv MarvScm ^ x 
meaning the nniverse! which is maS “ 
manifestations It is ihe oSe^tiveflt^ f.. 
and independent of consciousness and that^a! Sed°brf« 
co^dousness appeared in any fonn whaSoeS 

creaSn'^tlT manifestation and 

CTeation, the highest stage of hving organisms on the Earth 

Man appeared on the ^ not because of some need of matter 
to be aware of its^ but m virtue of the self-development of 
nature, in virtue of the natural laws of evolution In this sense 
we can say that in man and through man nature seems to 
amve at its own self-knowledge. Man. m subdumg nature, is 
adopting it to his goals, in subordmatmg it to his consaous 
activity on the basis of the knowledge of the laws of nature’s 
development, he remains at the same tune a profoundly natural 
creature, a part of nature itself In the course of the develop- 
ment of society, man separates from nature more and more, 
becomes ever more mdependent of natural conditions, and at 
the same time attains ever closer ties and harmony with nature, 
‘hannomzes’ it, improves the conditions of his hfe 
Man lives m a defimte natural environment, and uses the 
products of nature m his hfe He actively influences it, changes 
and transforms it Man derives the means of his existence from 
nature and only from it Therein hes the most profound meaning 
of the mutual relations of man and nature These mutual rela- 
tions are of the nature of metabohsm between man and nature 
Man’s labour is, as a matter of fact, the process of metabolism 
between nature and man In the process of this change, man 
appropriates to himself the matter of nature and uses it for his 
own aims and interests to support and reproduce himself, his 
life and its conditions 


Thus production becomes a connectmg hnk between man and 
nature, the basic motive force of human progress Marx wrote 
'Industry is the real historical attitude of nature, and, sub- 
sequently, of natural science, towards man,’* Marxism sees the 
real essence of man in social labour, m a productive tie with 
nature, m social relations with others similar to him, and in the 
cognition of objective reabty And the deeper man penetrates 
the secrets of nature, the more successfully will he be able to 
regulate its processes accordmg to a plan that has been thought 
* K Marx and F Engels Frow JEarfy Worhs, p 595, Moscow, 1956 
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out in advance and, as Engels wrote, ‘the more will men once 
more not only feel, but also know themselves to be with nature, 
and thus the more impossible will become the senseless and 
anti-natural idea of a contradiction between mind and matter, 
man and nature, soul and body, such as arose in Europe after 
the decline of the classic antiquity and which obtained its 
highest elaboration in Christianity.’® 

Man, like animals and plants, uses the substances of nature 
But there is a fundamental difference here: animals use only 
those products of nature that exist in ready form, man, how- 
ever, when using the substances of nature, remakes them and 
adapts them to his aims and needs. 

Work as the Differentia of Man from Animals- 
Man distinguished himself from the world of animals and 
became a human bemg only thror^h work. In this sense we can 
say that Vork created man himself. It is only thanks to his 
labour, thanks to the working processes that man gradually 
became transformed into a human bemg m the real sense of the 
word Labour developed bis body, enriched his imnd, and per- 
fected his mtellect. It is only thanks to his labour that man’s 
hand, as though through magic, attamed that perfection which 
brought to life the paintings of Raphael and Leonardo da Vind, 
Rembrandt and Repin, the sculptures of Phidias and Michel- 
angelo, the music of Paganim and Tchaikovsky. 

Production is a permanent condition for the existence of man, 
M eternal, natural need. Without production, metabolism 
etween man and nature would be impossible and so would be 
human life too. 


Man as Part of Nature’s History. 

However, the interpretation of this metabohsm as a one-sided 
process is a profoundly incorrect one. Some western philoso- 
ph^ and soaologists frequently depict this interaction by 
relations of exploitation that exist in capitalist 
coratnes By considering all the phenomena of nature from 
and^thP^ ^®'n>oint of man’s needs, interpreted m a Imuted way, 

SatSse^*d7b alternation of the nee£ 

flat arise and those that are satisfied, they evaluate the changes 

X4t. State PoUtical Literature Publishing 
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produced by man as the constant exhaustmg of the sources of 
nature and even as a regress m its development 

uch views on the relation of man to nature as depict hun as 
only ^ of nature, lose sight of an important factor, 

n^dy, that the history of man 'is an actual part of the htstory 
of nature, of the formation of nature by man’.* This thesis refers 
to both man himself and his social orgamzation. and also to the 
rest of na.ture, for man's productive activity imparts new 
motion to it. The creation of qualitatively new forms of bodies, 
new processes,— new not only for man, but also for nature— is 
evidence of the progress not only of man, but also of nature. 

The character and degree of man’s influence on nature are 
different in the different historical epochs, for m different 
epochs people are orgamzed differently in the struggle against 
nature and their socio-economic relations are not the same 
These relations, their forms and character are detemuned not 


by the strivings and wishes of people, but by the objective 
conditions and circumstances of their hfe, dependmg on the 
level of development of the productive forces m the given 
epoch and on the dommating method of production. The 
different soao-economic structures that have existed m the 


history of human society are characterized by not what was 
produced in the given histoncal epoch, but by the manner in 
which it was produced, by the means of production used and by 
the implements of labour 

There have been many techmcal revolutions m the history of 
human society, revolutions that were turmng points, significant 
landmarks in the process of affirmmg the dommation of man 
over nature The transformation from the stone axe to imple- 


ments of labour made of bronze was a techmcal revolution. 


one which afforded new opportumties for mankind’s advance 
and for the development of his culture The transition to agn- 
culture, the invention of the steam engme, the discovery of 
electricity and the possibihties of its industrial use must also be 
regarded as great technical revolutions 

A tremendous techmcal revolution coimected with the 
discovery of the possibflity of usmg atormc energy is now 
taVing place. It is a stnkmg mdex of the rmghty strength of the 
human rmnd and marks the begmmng of a new age in the sub- 
jugation of the forces of nature by mankind. 

* K Marx and F Engels From Early Worhs, p 59® 
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The process of subordinating nature to man has been going 
on for many centuries On the other hand, in virtue of the 
histoncally estabhshed social relations of people m exploiting 
sodeties (the slave-holding system, feudalism, capitalism) man 
became dependent on the elemental forces of sodal develop- 
ment Man, who became an ever stronger and all-powerful ruler 
of nature, as a result of the sodal conditions of his existence, 
proved to be the slave of bhnd necessity, the elements domi- 
natmg in soaety Those who, by their labour, created all 
matenal values did not enjoy equal rights and were subjected 
to exploitation. This fact reflects the tragedy of men of labour, 
the greatest of all known in the history of mankind. 


Falsity of the Malthusian Doctrine 


The theories which assert that nature possesses limited resour- 
ces, that it is not able to provide for the increasing rise in 
population, are refuted by mdisputable facts. It is a known 
fact, for instance, that only seven per cent of the land surfac e 
of our plane t , is now o ccupied bv useful vegetable trees, garde n 
plants, and fore sts The area of the used soil, together with 
forest plantations and gardens, is less than 2,500 million acres. 

According to the calculations made by the Soviet sdentist 
L, I. Prasalov (on the basis of a world soil map and a map of 
the world’s agriculture), the area of all the land (includmg the 
Arctic and the Antarctic regions) is about 149 million square 
kilometers Of this area, the best fertile soils of the plains 
amount to 12-5 per cent, the transitional belts of the soils of 
the plains to 36 • 4 par cent, mountain pastures and forests to 
II 8 per cent, deserts and tundra where agricultural activity 
IS possible to 8 per cent. Thus 70 per cent of the land surface, 
or 23,000 milhon acres, if feasible measures to improve the 
fertihty of the soil are taken (such as irrigation of deserts, 
moimg agricultural crops to the north, reclamation of swamps, 
e c.) can be used for agricultural purposes We can easily 
m^e what a tremendous quantity of products for the inhabi- 
an of the earth could be obtained from these additional 
23,000 milhon acres of cultivated areas. 

It has also been shown that even the present level of develop- 
ment of agncultire us suffiaent to feed several times as many 
people as now inhabit our planet 
Q 





4^2 Tke Concept of Mar. 

Jolm Bsnal -sras 'Rien he anted that Jlalthnaanisn u 
23 aoiaissioa of oas’s ovra impotence; and an nnlinnted number 
of people conld lire an interesting life on earth. The Eagbsh 
economist, Cclin Clark, had calcnlated that, ii the incresss m 
the rrcdd poptnaSon amotmted to abont i per cent per t'ear, 
agiicnltnral prodnction per head of popnlation conld increase 
annually by x - 5 to 2 per cent Jnst dne to the nse of agxot edmy. 

Further, an ineshanstible source for increasing the noaxishbg 
materials for naan is the sea, one that is nsed most inadequately 
at pnsent. The food lesonrces contained in the seas and oceans 
are esceptionally great. Competent ichthyologists consider it 
folly po^ble to increase the catch of ndi many times and to 
organize the axtiScial breeding of Ssh and cmstacea in the seas 
and oceans on a tremendous scale. The trater has •valnabls algae 
that are St for feed, and it is possible to grow plants in water, 
which contain a large amount of mineral salts and ^itaI^i^s. 
A new branch of sdence and practical work, the so^alled 
marine agdccdttrre, is already coming into being, one which has 
boundless prospects. 

inies very little nse of the tremendous snpphs 0i 
products. As to power r^ources, the discovery of 
atomic energy makes them practically inexhaustible. 


3fcf! and 2\siurc in Capiislisr: and Soaalism: 

How can we explain tie fact that the colo^al forces of 
those that hare already been subjugated by man, not ur. 

n J _ _ --I to lfflOrO'\ 6 


we e.mlain the fact that the huge, unlimited opportuiutifc fo^ 
increa^g material beneSts are not used in many countne^ a 
the world; and that the great achievements 01 science rarmov- 
apnlied to practical activity and give us dteir 
r^on for t^ is to be sought in the arcnaic, unoTgan.^ed > 

■ of the social structure of capitalLma. _ ^omoan?-’ 

Hisrorvhas dearly shown that wars are a 
of capitalism- In the past one hundred yearn vh^ ^ 
asnsle decade without bloody coi^cts, 

the Fust V.-orld Vrar there were abom 

,KpI, i the of the "iSL Ih 

^ad '\Vor 2 d V.'ar over 100 mnhon peOi^L- Don g 
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World War 10 million people perished in the battlefields and 
over 20 million were crippled. According to incomplete data, 
over 22 million people were lolled and more than 34 million 
were wounded and crippled during the Second World War. 
These figures do not mclude the losses in China and the people 
murdered in the fascist concentration camps. 

As for the amount of matenal values spent on waging these 
two world wars and the destruction that took place during 
them — ^these cannot be calculated 

Economists have calculated that, if the money spent on the 
First World War had been used to improve the well-being of the 
people, it would have been sufhcient to enable each of the 74 
million mobilized soldiers to buy themselves a good home with 
a large plot of land. And the direct expenditures on the Second 
World War would constitute such a sum as would be sufficient 
to give all the children of the world a secondary school educa- 
tion. to build five-room houses for all families of our planet, and 
to eqmp a beautiful hospital for every 5000 people on Earth. 
It is easy to conceive what a gigantic rise in productive forces 
could have been attained if the milhons of people who took part 
OT perished m the wars had been employed m productive work, 
rf the countless matenal resources spent on wagmg the wars bad 
bMn used to subdue nature and to mcrease the production of 
articles to suffice people’s need New cities and health resorts 
wo d have sprung up, automobile highwa}^ would have been 
omit there would be no more deserts on the earth, for they 
wo d have been transformed mto blossoming gardens. 

A saentific-techmcal revolution is now takmg place, the 
occiOTed m history. It truly affords 
oun^ess opportumties for conquering nature, for 
CTeatog an abundance of matenal wealth which will satisfy afl 
rPv/,1 people to the maximum degree possible. This 

gigantic^mCTv atomic energy, with the 

SSo Whereas some fifty to hundred 

parts 5 months and even years to get to some distant 

W cover the 

achievemSiJ^?„ ten hours. The exchange of cultural 
Some westp place more effectively, 

the s^e of 'industnalization for 

How^i 1 “ a universal law of socialism 

, It is an erroneous idea about socialism. 
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Under socialism all soaal producbon is efiected for the sake 
of man and m the mterest of the whole society It is exactly 
imder socialism that production is effected not for the sake of 
production, but for sake of man. The banner of soaahst 
society bears the words: The highest goal is the welfare of the 
people. The truly humamst content of soaahst soaal relations 
is most forcefully mamfested in these words. 

Those who thmk that pubhc ownership of the means of 
production does not afford scope for the development of the 
creative activity of personahty and for its initiabve, are 
grossly mistaken. It is only m the collective and through the 
medium of the collective that personality attains real freedom 
In a soaety where private ownership of the means of production 
dominates, there is scope for the activity of only the person 
that possesses the capital In virtue of this, such a person 
is set off against soaety In a soaety where social ownership of 
the means of production dommates, the interests of the collec- 
tive are harmomously combmed with those of the mdividuals, 
and the conditions are created for the complete emancipation of 
personahty, for the manifestation of the talents and abihties of 

milhons of people , . . 1. t 

Whereas m a soaety where pnvate ownership of the means ot 
production dominates, the technical revolution now getting 
^der way acquires a one-sided character and is used almost 
exclusively for mihtary purposes, under soa^sm it is directed 
towards the all-round improvement of the hfe of the peo^e 
It is now admitted that the Soviet Umon is m the lead as reg^ 
the use of atomic energy for peacefiff puijosra Soviet sad ists 
were the first to send the sputmks of the Ea^ and the Sun m 
outer space, thereby openmg new horizons for the development 
of science and for man’s penetration of the as yet unexplore 

^^Jday Se^are all grounds for declaring Man is interested 
m creatmg the most rational social structure for soaety 
Sciety thft best satisfies the aspirations of all “ 

r^Jmterests of each mdiyidual 

more successfully use nature s of nature for the 
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of soaety m which man and nature wotQd attain ideal harmony. 
We need only pomt out some of the important principles of such 
a society 


Harmony between Man and Nature tn Socialist Society. 


Genuine harmony between man and nature presupposes the 
equahty of conditions for all people m usmg the boons of 
nature and m the right to participate in the collective endeavour 
of all people to influence nature This means that there should 
be no privileged social groups m society It is imderstandable 
that, if mdividual people or social groups have the opportunity 
to appropnate the fruits of the labour of other people, it is only 
unjust, but it mevitably gives rise in them the desire to con- 
solidate their privileges by political means. Under such con- 
ditions, it IS of course difficult to speak of harmony between 
personahty and soaety The latter must be so organiaed that 
every mdividual gets the opportumty to take part m labour, to 
work m his speaahty, reveahng his abilities and talents. If all 
people take part in creative work, the life of each will be better, 
ncher, and more jo5dul 

Saence and techmcs give mankind great discoveries by 
means of which it would even now be possible, if social relations 
were wisely organized, to destroy such soaal calamities as wars, 
unemployment, poverty, hunger, disease, fear and uncertainty 
as to the morrow etc The countries that are advancing along 
the soaahst path of development have already successfully 
overcome such social vices as the contrast between poverty and 
nchiK, unemployment, uncertainty as to the morrow, national 
nostihty etc And they have nd themselves of the domination 
of nuhtansm and so forth 


Mankmd is faced with the task of advancmg along the path 
of progress as qmckly as possible. The creation of a truly har- 
momous soaety, such as the commumst is, will affirm the 
f ^ tremendous degree, and 

e^rShf to the use of all the boons S nature, 

flouSng SjeJplf and 
Worid time m the history of the 

the penod of the comprehensive building up of a 
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communist society Ail the coimtnes of the socialist camp are 
developmg successfully along the soaahst path, and together 
with the Soviet Union they will amve at co mmunism more or 
less simultaneously 

Such, in their most general aspects, are the basic pnndples of 
the commumst concept of man. Further on we shall attempt to 
expound these problems m greater detail and to reveal the 
philosophical and sociological foundations for this concept 


2 THE CONCEPT OF MAN IN THE HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 

From (he Ancte7it Philosophers to Hegd 
Philosophical thought in all its aspects, in the gnosiological, 
ontological, ethical, anthropological and social, has, throughout 
its history, been engaged in studying man The history of human 
thought m this sphere is, in a certain sense, the history of the 
discovery of man’s problems and of a number of gams along the 
path to their solution 

Certain ancient Indian and Chmese philosophers who hved 
thousands of years before our era, when pondering the essence 
of man, subjected to doubt the nmve rehgious conceptions of 
man and began to preach that man ongmated from material 
substances such as water, air, fire etc The problem of the body 
and soul and ethical questions to which the entne study ot the 
problem of man was, m the mam, devoted, occupied a con- 
siderable place in these doctrines. 

The philosophical study of man occupied an even greater 
place in anaent Greek philosophy Herachtus raised 
lion of man's relation to the Logos, the 
cntus attempted to substantiate an optimistic worid o™k for 
SLi Socrates. Plato, and Aristotle advanced the ptobl^f 
consciousness and self-consciousness as the import^t 

Socrates contrasted self-knowledge and the cognition of ^ 
For him wisdom lay in the knowledge of man. ® 
nf truth and of what is moral Cbaractenstic of S^bc ethi 
? rf the of taowlodge 

the reduction of vanous virtues (wisdom, courage, P 
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than anjiihing dse. According to Socrates, the greatest virtue 
becomes accessible to the sage, the philosopher. Apparently this 
is what prompted Plato to draw the conclusion that philoso- 
phers should be the rulers, Plato developed to the utmost the 
aristocratic tendency of Socrates’ teaching, formulating the 
thesis that real knowledge (which means real virtue as well) can- 
not be attained in our earthly life, but must be brought to our 
earth by a soul of the kingdom of ideas. Accordmg to Plato, 
diSerent people possess diSerent souls, base or lofty, wise or 
such as are devoid of wisdom. Thus, back m the da3rs of anti- j 
quity there were already attempts to give an anthropological 
substantiation for social mequahty and elitism. Plato was also 
deeply interested in studying human society. He wanted to 
correct the untruths of the world and to avoid disasters But it 
seemed beyond his ability to make a radical correction through 
the spiritual regeneration of human nature; he busied himself, 
therefore, with the problem of the transformation of social 
relations. He dedicated his doctrme of the state to this task. It 


was in the spirit of his ehtism that Plato considered the 'ideal 
state’, which was headed by the aristocratic nobility, as the 
highest embodiment of virtue and justice. 

Aristotehan philosophy paid much attention to the study of 
man. Aristotle, who was the most outstanding mmd in ancient 
Greek society, considered problems of ethics in connection with 
the social life of the people. This W2is a considerable step for- 
wa^ in the development of the philosophical study of 
Aristotle regarded ethics as the doctrine about the morals of 


man as a social creature, as a 'political nnimaV showed tha 
it was only the soa a l world that dLsHuguished a nd raigoH ma- 
aboye the animal.. This conclusion was, without doubt, a grea 
achievment in philosophical thought. 

Medieval thinkers, as a rule, ignored the human aspect 0 
man, his living, sensuous, transient nature. They spoke of th 
i^ortal soul and its divine essence; but this one-sided posini 
of the question did not include love for man. In contrast to this 
toe philosophers of the Renaissance period revived the humanis 
nc side m the undeistandmg of man. 

p ^ times one of the first philosophers to study man wa 

I^n^ empirical method in science 

f ® medieval scholastics, Bamnxonsidsredmajii 
^ 2 S*enalJbodiljM^ He created S docttSeSauTSi 


V 
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matenal, 'feehng soul' of man which was » f x , 

t™ ■ '? °‘ Jt 

thinking creature as the only cntenon of 
truth. This ivas an important principle, even though its Car- 
twian interpretation and exposition in our time have become 
of course, an anachronism. “‘='-ome, 

The philosophy of Immanuel Kant, who created a speaal 
cthujd system, devotes much attention to the problem of man 
Kant s ethics was based on abstract, artificial prmaples, such as 
the categoncal imperative, a umversal moral law, freedom of the 
human soul, the immortah'ty of the soul, the existence of a god 
etc Kantian ethics was of an abstract, above-historical nature, 
and resembled ethics that was in opposition to man, tom away 
from Jiving hfe. Kant's dry, ngourist morals grew out of the 
conditions of Germany’s development of those days, 

Marx and Engels revealed the essence of Kantian ethics when 
they pointed out that ‘Kant contented himself with but "good 
y Will", even if it remained absolutely futile, and he transferred 
the realization of this good will and the harmony between it 
and the needs and interests of individuals, to the worU heyoni 
Yet we should not ignore the positive factors that are to be 
found in Kant's doctrine of man Kant said that tivo grea t 
things amazed man's nund. the starry sky above us and the 
moral law within us. In our day of great cosmic achievements 
and magnificent social accomplishments, this stnkmg idea of 
Kant's acqmres even more profound meamng Kant's categori- 
cal imperative, despite its formahsm and anti-histoncal 
character, contained a remarkable idea • man must be a goal for 
man, and not a means. The significance of this idea and of the 
rational factors contamed in it is espeaally obvious m our day 
when absolute moral relativism has unfortunately come to 
occupy a dominatmg position in many countnes and m many 
philosophical doctrines. 

We must especially note what Kant said about war and peace 
In his work Zum ewigen Fneden (For Eternal Peace), he ex- 
pressed a cntical attitude towards the imhtary adventures of 
» K Marx and F Engels Works, Vol 8, p i8i 
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the Prussian rulers of those days, and advanced the idea of the 
need to establish peace among peoples. Pointing out that war 
can lead to peace ‘only in a gaigntic cemetery of mankind’, Kant 
pleaded for the attainment of universal peace by means of 
agreement and set forth the conditions which, in his opin- 
ion, should be mcluded in this agreement He expressed the 
idea that 'permanent armies should completdy v anis h with '/ 
time' ® 

In Hegel’s doctnne, man is regarded as a subjective spirit, 
and the anthropological side of human existence is considered 
its first, natural distinction Further on, man is regcirded as a 
phenomenological and psychological essence. In the final 
analysis, the subjective spirit develops into an objective one 
and finally into an Absolute spirit A decisive condition for thig 
IS, first, labour, thanks to which man develops as self-conscious- 
ness, and secondly, the inspiration of human activity through 
the state, rehgion, art, philosophy, in a word — ^thanks to social 
relations and forms of social consciousness. 

As Engels pomted out, Hegel’s contribution to the study of 
man and soaety lay m the fact that 'for t he first time thewho1i» 
world, natural, Mstorical, intellectuai, is represented as a 

S to^s, i^e constant motion, change, transformation, 

evelopmen t; and the attempt is made to trace out the internal 
connection that makes a contmuous whole of all this movement 
and development From this pomt of view, the history of man- 
kind no longer appeared as a wild whirl of senseless deeds of 
violence, all equally condemnable at the judgment of mature 
philosophical reason and best forgotten as quickly as possible, 
but as the process of the evolution of man himself. It was now 
me task of intellect to follow the gradual march of this process 
through all its devious ways, and to trace out the innpr law 
niuMg through all its apparently accidental phenomena.’^ 

1 to presentation of the problem, as the further development 
g phfiosophy showed, included very nch possibilities. However, 
tdeah^, the reducing of human personahty to a spirit 

Sbem^r H theprmciple of the iSntification 

of bemg and thinkmg-^ of this made it impossible for Hegel 
to^rovide a saentific-philosophical solution of the problei^of 


Q 


* p 33, Leipag iqw 

» ^ ®”eels. StUcUd Worfe xl Two Volumtz, Vol II, p 123 
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Feuerbach and the Anthropological Viewpoint. 

Feuerbach attempted to overcome the basic defect in Hegel’s 
philosophical system. He declared that idealism is speculative 
theology, and that anthropology constitutes the secret of the 
latter. Feuerbach interpreted philosophical anthropologism as 
the summary of the entire previous development of philosophi- 
cal thought 

Feuerbach was thus the father of the comprehensive system 
of anthropological philosophy He regarded man as the starting 
pomt and the chief basis of philosophy He made an appeal to 
'contemplate nature, contemplate man' Here, before your veiy 
eyes, you have the mystery of philosophy*'® 

Feuerbach’s anthropological philosoph 5 f regarded the essence 
of man as somethmg mdivisible, in contrast to ideahsm, which 
either identified the essence of man with thought or divided it 
into a spiritual and physical part which were seemingly in 
conflict wth each other. Feuerbach mcessantly stressed the one- 
ness and integnty of the nature of man He considered that man 
is a corporeal, physical creature and that he has the abihty to 
contemplate the surrounding world and to think 

The anthropological principle of Feuerbach’s philosophy did 
away wth the gap between the spintual and physical sides of 


man , , , 

Feuerbach taught that the real basis for the onraess of man 

is his body, which he regarded as part of the objective, real 
world. He considered man, as nature, a real and most unp^ant 
object of philosophy. ‘The new philosophy’, he 
forms man, including nature as the basts of man, ^ 2’ 
umnersal and highest object of philosophy, and, conse^^^ 
transforms anthropology, including physiology, into a nmers 

cntiCKed religion, erpedeUy 
Uie position of ha enthiopologicaj ptoopiy. ^ 

Fsselce of Christianity, is effaf on 

vmtmg about it. that it produced a 

r nids of the progressive representatives of the German 

intellectuals of that epoch oTt+itmTirtlaav He con- 

Feuerbach’s ethics was based on his anthropology. 


• L ^^v.ez-bt,z\-StUctedPhxlc^phioalWcrks.^o\ I,p «9. 
202 
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trasted to the sanctimomous and ascetic religioiis morals Ms 
ethical doctrine -wMch stated that the striving for personal 
happmess for the satisfaction of one’s needs rmderlay aH of 
man's deeds and that man strives for good and avoids evil. 
Such morals are, Feuerbach admitted, ^oistic, but they are 
•healthy, simple, straightforward, and honest morals, human 
morals that penetrate the flesh and blood, and not fantastic, 
hypocritical morals that are only seemingly sacred.’“ Pro- 
ceeding from his anthropological principle, Feuerbaclx con- 
sidered that morals are based on love of man for man. He poin- 
ted out, therefore, that truly human morals '. . . do not know 
any personal happiness without the happiness of the other per- 
son, they do not know and do not want any isolated happiness 
that is separate from and independent of the happiness of other 
people. . .they know only comradely, common happiness.'^ 

But despite Feuerbach’s love for man, Ms etMcs was of an , 
abstract nature inasmuch as its starting point was 'man' in’^ 
general, with his invariable 'nature’, and not the concrete, 
historical, social man who belongs to a definite social ckiss, as is 
re^y the case in life. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels revealed 
this chief defect in Feuerbach’s anthropologism and etMcs. 
When evaluating Feuerbach's etMcs, Engels pointed out that 
it is desipied to suit all penods, all peoples and all conditions, 
and precisely for that reason it is never and nowhere appK- 
cable.'*2 


Feu erbach's man, Engels notes, remains always the samp 
abstract man who occupied the field in the philosophy of 
rehgion. For this man is not bom of woman; he issues, as from 
a drprsalis, from the god of monotheistic religions.’^* 

Thus philosopMc thought gradually revealed the basic prob- 
leiM of man, one after another. However, neither idealistic 
anthropology nor pre-Marxistic materialism was able to create'^ 
M mteg^, logical, and truly scientific doctrine about man . The 
er etelopment of nineteenth-century bourgeois anthro- 
poogism proceeded along a descending line, arriving at the anti- 

^ phflosopMcal trends, wMch 
®§§ia d its weakest sides and gave rise to new ones. 


" Wori,. VoL I. p. 624. 

» K vH' “5 S Sskcled Worfs. VoL H. p 365 

K. Ste and F Epgels. WcrPs, Vol xil. p. 395^ 
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3 PESSIMISTIC CONCEPTION OF MAN 
From Schopenhauer to Extsientiahsm 

^ Schopenhauer's doctnne about man was, in our opinion, pro- 
founiy pessimistic and irrational m character He regarded 
society as a basically invariable crowd of mdividuak and 
scornfully called it a human herd The human herd was the 
basis over which towered the ‘gemus’ that hved at the expense 
of the herd, just as the head hves at the expense of the body. 

Schopenhauer considered man as an 'evd animal’, who 
possessed savage passions that were never satisfied and an 
msatiable thirst for existence for the sake of existence In his 
opmion, mau differed from other animals only in his greater 
mabrp. and envy. Accordmg to Schopenhauer, the life of man 
is an existence full of suffering, torment and gnef, and man 
himself was only an actor in the tragi-comedy that is called hfe 
Inasmuch as the world is ruled by the bhnd, rash, irrational 
wiE, man is unable to change anyt^g He must meekly drag 
out his existence that is full of suffering and gnef, and must not 
think, must not strive for a better future, must bury himsdf m 
pure self-contemplation and not think of satisfymg his urgent 
needs Thus Schopenhauer’s views of man and society were 
profoundly misanthropic. His philosophy is the philosophy of 

anb-huraanism. , xt * 

The philosophical doctnne of Fnednch Nietwche, the 

spiritual forerunner of fasasm, contained f “ 
id contempt for man Nietzsche proclaimed ^ *^^e 
force of nature, of soaety and human activity, the insatiable 
yeSiSg for the mamfeXation of power or the a^h^^^f 
power, the use of power as a creative instinct g g 
Lpiration for power as ’cosimc conformity with hw , as m 
bic law of any life, mcluding the social, Nietzsche 
exploitation and oppresaonM^henomraia^^^ 

ij^nfyHlSFWters’, whic* is P^^e^ted wi^ S Aryan 
chauvinism Nietzsche's id^ k a ^ an -chosen’, 

..F Nietzsche Complete IX, p zgS, Moscow, zpio 
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attempt at a 'theoretical substantiation' of the wars for world 
domination conducted by the German monopohstic capital. 

Equally reactionary and anti-humanistic were the writings 
of Oswald Spengler in the 1920’s 'Man is a beast of prey. I shall 
say it again and again’ he prophesied 

Of the modem western philosophical trends, the philosophy of 
extsteniialism studies the problem of personality of man more than 
anything else 

'My philosophy begins where the problem of human existence 
begins, and it ends where this problem ends’, Jaspers declared 
in his work. Philosophy. This is, without doubt, the statement of 
an adherent of the anthropological prmciple, for he admits that 
the problem of man is the basic problem of philosophy 

Thus, m existentiahsm, the principle that characterizes the 
general features of the anthropological approach to man is 
sustained more consistently, perhaps, than in any other philo- 
sophical trend At the same time, existentialism is a strikmg 
mdex of the crisis, the impasse into which anthropologism falls 
generally. 

Existentiahsm is, m essence, a criticism of the 'socialness’ of 
human existence, as it is understood by modem western socio-'^ 
logy As conceived by modem western soaologists, the 'somal- 
ness’ of the mdividuM is the conformity of his behaviour to the 
values doramatmg in soaety. Man is conadered to be a simple 
aggregate of roles (i e., normatively, functions of the individual'’^ 
K estabhshed in soaety’s opiraon). Man is soaal to the extent 
hat, m his activity, he satisfies the patterns that already exist 
m the offiaal consciousness, the models of 'a family man’, 'a fine 
chap , 'a conscientious worker’ etc. It is through the perfor- 


p 137 of the Caesars’, .4 »»erica« Mercury, Vol 31 
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mdividu^ comes mto 'soaal’ contact with other people. By 

^ intersection of many roles, many 

ch^cters that he performs, weU or 111 ^ 

struggle against this ‘soaological’ defini- 
Shmet ivith which Feuerbach and 

'soaal’ naturp^ against the theological version of the 

of ®^o^ed, is not an aggregate 

Man Ln seSe ^ so^^ething mtegral in himself, 

sense this mtegnty m any act of self-consciousness. 
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distinguishing himself in the canacitv of -simnUr > r 
what he appeals to he to himself Ld to another m Ih^LSv 
of a 'social being'-from his role Indeed, in reflectonTe S 
Astingmsh ourselves from ourselves as much as ue desire. Even 
a glass, if It possessed self-consciousness, would be able to 
distinguish Itself from a glass as a vessel for dnnking inasmu^ 
^ this IS only one of its possible defimtions But how, in actu^ 
fact, does a glass differ from a vessel for dnnking. if it is used as 
a vessel for dnnkmg^ 

Existentiahsm cannot supply a clear-cut reply to this ques- 
tion According to all the rules of anthropologism, the reference 
to man as he is in distinction from the way he appe.ars in 
soaety should have signified the natural distinctness of man 
But existentialism denies the natural distinctness of man 
Perhaps it breaks away from anthropologism in general and 
goes over ^in counterbalance to the concept of 'normative 
order to a consideration of man’s existence in soaety as his 
material relation in production^ By no means That elementary 
fact that the material relations objectively distinguish man 
from his ‘roles’ in which he appears to the consaousncss of 
bourgeois society merely as a social creature, the fact that man, 
who but yesterday was aware of himself in a social plane and 
who himself became aware of himself as a ’good member of the 
trade umon’, a ‘punctual tax-payer’, a 'member of a philan- 
thropic society' etc , and who to-day, as a result of the economic 
depression, which upsets all models and aU roles, all formations 
of a ‘normative order’, explains to himself his real existence as 
a wage worker — this fact always remains beyond the field of 
vision of the existentiahsts 

In distmction from the earlier forms of anthropologism which 
connected man’s natural self-consciousness wth the sense of the 


fullness of hfe {Feuerbach, Wagner, Nietzsche), cMStcntiabsm. 
especially its German version, does not regard the human 
personahty from the aspect of its all-round development, per- 
fection, creative possibilities and its other positive sides and 
states, on the contrary, it concerns itself with the darkest, mu';! 
negative sides and states of human personahty and secs the true 
revelation of the natural existence of man m the intrusion of 


disease and death. 

The theme of disease occupies an exceptional place in Jas- 
per’s philosophy. The healthy man is absolutely a ’soaal’ man. 
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one who is occupied, who has no leisure in order to come to 
know himself as he is, 'blind in relation to his own real self’, and 
who wholly devotes himself to performing his 'roles’. According 
to Jaspers, the value of disease lies in the fact that it takes a vjj 
person out of his usual, conformist ideas about life, transforms < 
him mto an asocial bemg (i.e , into an anthropological indi- 
vidual), and for the first time enables him to ‘come to’, to 
'collect himself’ and to see himself 'as he is’ (as existence) In 
these ideas we see one of the continually repeated illusions of 
anthropologism; anti-normative (anti-theological, ‘anti-social’) 
consciousness is direct, real consdousness. In actual fact, 
disease does not give the individual new consdousness, it 
merely, m a definite way, mtmisifies some of his usual ideas, 
transfers them from the ‘optumstic’ modus to the ‘tragic’. 

Jaspers’ supposition that disease and the approach of death 
make our concept of hfe clearer and more profound is thoroughly ' ’ 
illusory. Nietzsche's superman with his brutality and cult of 
craelty shows us what the real essence of such a concept of life 
is 

In pimaple, we could say the same about the problem of ,, 
death, to which existentialism pays espedal attention. In face 
of death, according to Jaspers, the ‘wreck of all myths’ takes 
pkce, man is cleaned of his sodalness. of the ideas about him- 
SM, about the goals of hef and the nature of human sodety 4^ 

which have been mstilled in hun. 

No one too ws what the dead thought immediately before 
mar death. As regards the expressions of thdr consdousness 
^d s^-consaousness that have been observed, dying as a form 
fhan reveals no more and no less human possibilities 

ordinary life. As yet no one has succeeded in icertaining 
penences socially non-venfiable emotional ex- 

CScted^h ^®^tic hterature has 

tor^ente evie Awl- I 

P^chologicallv urefn™* concept of death is a 

The eSSt 

fecfaon^S ^P^tual purification and per-, 

man! and not biT ^2-“ “ moments of the lifeUic!^^ 

nee Of the profound inner spiritual crisis of capitalism. 
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and characterizes existentialism as a philosophy of despair, a 
philosophy that is profoundly pessimistic in its essence This 
- I philosophy not only behttles human personality, but actually 
demes the right to existence of a healthy, norm^ human bemg, 

1 denies the right to perfect oneself, to develop and to grow 
These ideas about disease, death, and fear are characteristic 
of the philosophical doctrine of Heidegger Accordmg to him, 
man is somdiow thrown into a world m which fear has become 
the main situation of existence Fear, which keeps arising all the 
time, drives him from his daily, impersonal form to his ex- 
, tremely profound 'self'. Man, accordmg to Heidegger, ‘ is a 
^ sinful creation, the ultimate, contained between birth and 
death, full of disease, fettered to death by god, to the fulfilment 
of the most human possibilities of his existence, whose existence 
is "existence for death".. Thus the existentialist I is an 
'abandoned creature', a creature m despair, a creature that 
grieves, that is within the grip of pessimism and hopelessness 
Heidegger declares that the real essence of human personahty 
is disclosed, and its freedom is revealed only m a state of fear 
j ‘Only in fear', he ivrote, 'is there the possibility of disclosmg 
oneself because it estranges people.'^’ 

By usmg, in his philosophical system, the special concept of 
'Man', whi^ expresses the impersonah^ of the humm 
vidual. the mediocrity of the consciousness of man accordmg o 
social norms and standards, Heidegger characterizes the mutual 


s/ 


elations of human beings m society m tne lonow^g 
oint stay in "Man" is by no means a reserved, mdifiCTent ^ 
ence of one near another, but the tense, ambiguous obs^ab® 
,f one by another, secret mutual over-heanng. Under fte guise 
,f "one for the other" we have "one against the other 
And so in the opinion of the 

,f mutual relations of people in society is the that sepam 

hem, and this is manifested in * d 

ihadowmg one another, secretly over-hearing one another, an 


"“nSgger comes to the conclusion that a nianjiecomes a 
personality and acquires individuahty only throug ea 

X. mbscher X ./ Our r.u.*., Moscow. Forego I.>terataxe PH . 
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The French vanety of existentialism, which is represented by . -3 
Jean Paid Sartre and his followers, preserves in principle all the " 
initial positions of existentialism, the subjective 'self' of per- 
sonality, the concentration of attention on the inner, spiritual, 
emotional experiences of the subject, on the so-called 'freedom 
of choice’ eta But, whereas the German variety of existen-, ^ 
tialism m the philosophies of Jaspers, Heidegger, Bolnow and'* 
others arrives at politically reactionary, anti-humanistic 
conclusions, at the philosophical justification, m the end, of a 
thermo-nuclear catastrophe of mankind, the French variety of 
the 'philosophy of existence’, in the person of Sartre, on the ' 
contrary leads to the humanistic denial of war, to the struggle 
for peace, to a high evaluation of Marxist philosophy and the 
adimssion that Marxism is good ideological 'chmate' for the 
development of philosophical thought In Sartre’s opinion, 
Marxim correctly explains society, but it must be 'snpplemen- 
ted' with the philosophy of existence, which, seemingly, alone 
can provide an interpretation of the subject, personality, its 
existence and essence. 

Existentialism as a whole, as a philosophical trend, in its i 
mitial pomt and in its conclusions is a profoundly pessimistic, 
irrational, nihilistic philosophy that leads to the Hpni al of ideals] 
real scopes, possibihbes, and results of man’s activity. 

We cannot but conader existentialism, a philosophy of des- 
pair, as evidence of the profound inner spiritual crisis in which 
present-day western society finds itself 


4- SOME RECENT ATTACKS ON THE 
MARXIAN CONCEPT 

Gabriel Marcel: 

Philosophy, existential 
Gahnel t presented in a report by 

existeni ’Ccers^en^^ repr^entatives of tbeistic 
Human Dianitv’ ^^stenbalist Aspect of 

ideahstic cSt’ of f expression of the modem 

abstract scheme of ^ 

soaety He considprx h^oncal development of human 

w which the relations of history that society 

‘sacred’. Marcel actnaTl • based on a feding of the 

™ actually Idealizes the religious structure of the 
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patnarchal'commimal Middle Ages. He regards further histori- 
cal development not as the history of real sodal relations that 
underhe the development of mankuid, but as a process of the 
loss of the feeling of the 'sacred' and of the humi^bon of, and 
insult to human dignity connected with 'desacralization' of 
human relations In Marcel's opmion, the loss of a direct, pure 
attitude towards God is the reason for the loss by the people of 
a frank attitude towards one another 
Marcel considered the human personahty worthy of respect 
only m virtue of the mystery of the sources and the goal— to 
commumcate with the deity. The irrationahsm of Marcel’s views 
on the 'ontological' basis of man is clearly seen m his theory of 
the 'ontological' integrity of man, which is the only thing in 
which the 'sacred' can be manifested 'Ontological integnty’ 
consists in man’s helplessness, in his mortality, m his age-old 
weakness and defencelessness in the face of fate 


Marcel himself admits that the existentialist mterpretation 
of the dignity of man as respect for his weakness and 'fimteness’ 
cannot serve as a basis for vital activity Marcel does not 
attempt to build up an optiimstic theory of man His r^, 
separated from soaety, is only an object of compassion. The 
helplessness, the mefficacy of Marcel’s humamsm consistentiy 
develops mto a rejection of life m which there 'is no manifesta- 
tion of the sacred’. 'As I have already said’, Marcel dedwes, 
referring to previous works of his, 'we can hope to attain a 
change m hfe and in the sacred only if we turn our glances away 
from the spectade of a universal, mexplicable treachery, hfe as 
we observe it from without, was actively dmected ^om^ 

thing that, perhaps, underhes it, that is hkdy to be the very 

^^?2i£totoncal Jfeature, the substitution of 
personal relations of 'respect', 'disr^pecf ' 

nark of tact' etc , for the real relations of people under the 

and conquerors of the universe 

1.0 Marcel ^ 
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We can clearly see from Marcel’s report what the specifically 
modem form of ideahsm, in understanding society and man, 
consists of In place of objective social relations (as private 
property and exploitation on theone hand, and co-operation and 
mutual aid on the other), abstract psychological definitions of 
direct ties among people are substituted ('behttling', 'insults', or 
onthecontrary, 'respect', 'therecognition of human dignity’ etc.) 

In this coimection, Marcd comes out, in his report, against 
what he calls 'practical anthropocentrism*. He writes: ‘To-day 
we see that right before our very eyes is being established 
practical anthropocentnsm, which is based on the absolute 
hegemony of technics’ 'It conasts in the assertion of the 
irrefutable obviousness of the fact that only the human mind is 
capable of contributing significance to the world which, taken 
by itself, does not possess it, and must be interpreted only as a 
sort of primary matter on which genius leaves its imprint. This 
aiithropocentnsm, in its extreme form, risks becoming acos- 


The first thmg that must be said against this attack is that 
Marmst philosophy, as the most consistent form of materialism 
prudes t struggle against religion in all its forms and varie- 
tiK. Man^ni shows that religion is one of the chief ideological Rc-t-.T-’ 
mst^ents for hehttimg man and insulting his dignity. But 
aiiH i unhmitedness of man’s practical 
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iises this knowledge for his own welfare and the wdfare of 
mankind. In accusmg dialectical materiahsm of ‘acosnusm’, 
Gabriel Marcel actually ascnbes to it the aims of pragmatic 
philosophy (a trend of thought typical of many representatives 
of clericalism). 

Marxist philosophy never defended the absurd ideahstic 
thesis of the ‘hegemony of techmcs' m social development 
Furthermore, Marxism was the first to ciiticize vanous forms 
of techmcal fetishism. Marxism interprets techmcs as a material 
system of the implements of labour, a system that is dead with- 
out man, the nature of using which is determined by the social 
relations dommatmg in the given stage of history Marxism is 
far from regarding techmcs as a simple 'matenal expression’ of 
some trend m the human consciousness, such as the embodi- 
ment of 'practical will to power’ as Nietzsche said, or as the 
embodiment of ‘atheistic vainglory’ as modem Christian 
existentiahsm says Such abstract psychological mterpretations 
from the very outset bars the path to a scientific analysis of 
soaety. With such an approach, techmcs as such and the atb- 
tude towards it, the methods of using it, which is characteristic 
of a given social system, are merged mto one umted picture 
among these representatives of bourgeois philosophy, tor 
mstance. into the picture of ‘practical anthropocentnsm 
(analogous to the ideas of the ‘devil prmaple m medieval 

^^^Sfoabnel Marcel’s further arguments, ® 

abstract after this, is the very idea of man and his mdividu^ 
dignity. As a matter of fact. Marcel comes to the concto tta 
in modem society not a single deed, not a single real acbwty of 

M.’TXX'-aTCcS'SS" 

real 

ag»a feted Ma^d 

individual is behttled, he confines to certain psychologi- 
certam ways of alfectmg the of ^ Jpect for 
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suppressing the national life of entire peoples under the con- 
ditions of colonialism. 

The problem raised in Marcel’s report is not a Active one. The 
dignity of man is indeed one of the greatest moral values. But it 
would be naive to think that it is possible to devdop in man a 
feeling of self-respect without developing man himself as a 
social being, without creatmg real, material conditions of his 
education, cultural development, and the satisfaction of his 
numerous needs. The digmty of man is not something that 
belongs to the world beyond. Man exists on earth, and it is here, 
on earth, that the conditions must be created so that people can 
be aware of their real possibilities, develop their abilities and 
aptitudes. This is what communism strives for, it is this very 
task that sociahst soaety is accomplishing, m ensuring the con- 
ditions for all-round soaal progress. 

It must further be pomted out that the concept of ‘digmty’ 
should not be considered apart from time, apart from historical 
circumstances, apart from the concrete social environment The 
nobleman’s concept of honour, the bourgeois idea of prestige, 
and the working man’s feelhig of self-respect are entirely 
different thmgs, forms of consciousness that cannot be equated 
to one another. An analysis of the concept of ‘dignity’ apart 
from the concrete conditions can contnbute nothing new to the 
sdentific understanding of the problem. 

By ignormg these basic soaal relations, Gabnel Marcel is 
unable to correctly analyse even those examples of the be- 
littling of man which he himself quotes in his report and which, 
judging from everything, evoke his sincere indi gna tion (e.g., the 
segregation of the Negroes m U.S.A ). For the very same 
reason, Marcel is unable to give a saentific analysis of such a 
soaal phenomenon ^ fascism, even though he returns to this 
theme time and ^ain In the best of cases, Marcel succeeds in 
reveahng only some superfiaal traits of the national-socialist 
Ideology, but he does not show the real nature of fascism 
M a misanthopic system directed towards suppressing every 
democrat movement and towards destroymg enbre peoples. 
Gabnel Marcel does not see the connection between fascism and 
impenahsm and the danger of the revival of fascism with which 

e preset situation in the capitalist world is fraught 

A ^iik anti-soaal attitude has conditioned the vagueness 
speculativeness, and wordy indefimteness of the basic £ses of 
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Marcel’s report, which shows how far removed are his views 
from a genmne saentific approach to the problem of man a 
number of these formulated by Marcel {defining the modern 
epodi as the completion of the process of ‘desacrahzation', the 
attempt to present communist ideology as some sort of tech- 
nocratic dortiine, his onentation of the ‘ontological basis’ of 
human consaousness) were repeated in almost all the speeches 
of the bourgeois philosophers on the problem of man 


F. J. von RtfUelm 

The West German philosopher-Thonust, F. J von Rmtelen, 
tned to prove, in his report, that the source of our diseases of 
our epoch is the violation of the medieval harmony between the 
body and soul. Even in his earher book. Demonism of the Will, 
which is a distinctive synthesis of Thomism and Nietzscheism, 
he declared that the way to the solution of mod«n problems is 
through the elaboration of the sort of mystic unity of carnal and 
spiritual forces, the umty of Dionysus and. Apollo Proceedmg 
from these same premises, von Rmtelen, m his report at the 
Congress, attempted to deal with the problem of the nature m 
values as the umty of the universal and the mdividual, which 
elevates man above the relativism of subjective evaluations. 


A. M. Alonso and the Problem of Mans Freedom 
The problem of freedom, which is advanced by existentiahOT 
as a basic one, was most fuUy mterpreted at Congress by ^ 
Spamsh philosopher, Adolfo Munoz Alonso m his report, Man 

Without Shelter' 



“ily ^0 mSL ae case Here, as .a the majon^ ef ^ 
of onerous burden which is Irey Inmself The endless 
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himsdf it is more of a torment than a blessing. Treedom’, ! 
Alonso declares, 'strips man. frees him of the social garment v 
that covers him and places him m a sphere of complete aliena- 
tion, leaves him -withont shelter. To be ■without shelter in the 
power of the elements and m face of the bad weather, disputing 
with inclement weather or subnuttmg to it — such is the terrible 
state of man.’®® 

The logic of the existentialist ideals of freedom leads to a fear 
of freedom, fear of the real hberation of man. like the other 
existentialists, Alonso fully refuses to anal5rse freedom as a 
social category. He regards freedom as a sort of innate trait of 
man.® Strictly speaking, this generally does away with the 
question of the need to fight for freedom in the sphere of 
economics, pohtics, national relations etc. The countless et3uno- 
logical and psychological distinctions that, in existentialism, 
crowd out aU other methods of analysis, further heighten the 
confusing effect of such mvestigations 

In those cases where Alonso succeeds, m spite of everything 
else, making his way to actual reality, he offers his audience 
pessimistic prophesies concermng a theme already familiar to 
us. 'Man’, Alonso declares, 'will perish either from an electric 
charge or from collective r^e, or from an incredible bomb, 
which-wili deprive hun of hislifeand anchor Andinasmuch as we 
are -wri^ this in the year 1962, we can fully assert that if the 
ontological basis fails, man -will have to yield to technics, and 
the sphere of personal freedom will prove ddiumanized.’ An 
appeal to the 'ontologi^’ basis of man, that is, to certain 
abstract traits of the individual which are inherent in him e'ven 
before his transformation into a social being, desparate fear of 
techmcs, hatred for social progress, dander of the masses — these 
are the things that permeate the report of this eminent Spanidi 
philosopher. 


M. Saacca’s Vim: 

The close tie between the existentialist and the openly rdigious 
mterpretation of freedom was clearly manifested in the report 

Con^b’^ most oategoncally in the address given at the 

freedom withiSS ■ forgetting that man is an individual who carries 
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of the wdl-known Italian spirutuahst, M Saacca, ‘The Struc- 
ture of Freedom in the Ontological "Constitution” of Man'. 
Sdacca sees the source of freedom m man's permanent relation 
to God, in a mystic onentation to the transcendental. In his 
report, freedom is regarded not as a property of man, but as a 
property of ‘being’, which is revealed to man when he has 
^ renounced his worldly goals and plans ‘Being’ is free so far as 
it is indeterminate 

'In this sense, freedom does not manifest itself’, Sciacca 
declares, ‘it is affirmed, it is, it is the act from which all problems 
inherent in it are bom. . . 

According to Sciacca, the human personahty is somewhere 
between the world beyond and this world Man, in his mundane 
experience, goes further and further from God and falls into the 
power of defimte empirical social conditions, but the more this 
dependence develops, the more lastmg does his mner ‘free’ 
connection with the transcendental, super-empmcal existence 
of God become. As Saacca puts it, God lives m the very depths 
of man, but people ‘hve m God’, at least ever smce history 
began Thus in Sciacca, we have a sort of ‘fundamental co-ordi- 
nation’ between man and God" it is senseless to raise the issue 
of God without relation to man, and ]ust as senseless to raise the 
problem of man irrespective of God. The traditional of 
subiective ideahsm about the relation of the subject and the 
object here, as we see, become filled with espeaallyf ractionary 

this there foUows the virtual devastation of the idea of 
freedom by spintuahsm, the rejection of real ideas about it and 
its transfi with the help of pse^^o-dialectical casuist^, from 
the field of real human relations to the sphere of mtuibon of th 
idea of being’, to the field of rehgious feehng etc. Freedom of the 
« c^fature’, Sciacca declares ‘is ^nned by th^ 
the creature, let into its entire ^dless 
svstem to which all creatures belong, is its law. Im y 

mmd as an 'Idea, an aidless ad K 
aduateed tteough ils specification, never being realised 

end — 
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Carlo Giacon and Despair about Human Depravity 

Another well-known Italian philosopher. Carlo Giacon, in his 
report expressed with special force endless pessimism in the 
solution of the problems of man and the progress of society For 
him it is not only man who is problematic, but even the very 
attempt to explain the problems connected with man {Giacon's 
report was called mterestmgly enough 'The Problem of the 
Problem of Man’.) The crisis of bourgeois reality, the contra- 
dictions of the exploitmg soaely are generalized by Giacon to 
the pomt of an ever present crisis of the 'total reahty of man’, 
which is profoundly irrational in its mcomprehensibihty, '. . . It 
seems’, he says, 'that even before his birtii man is destmed to 
vegetate or to commit crimes, that a curse hangs over the 
innocent youth who amuse themselves in the power of mys- 
terious, unattractive forces ...Thus has it always been, and 
nothing will convince us that it will not be thus for all time. 
Thus has it been despite all attempts to change the grievous fate 
of mankind. Such is the evidence of history, that very same 
history that man creates but which he is unable to change 
Everythmg m hfe— hfe itself, its meaning and contraictions 
— ^makes Giacon feel disheartened and at a loss. In his report he 
tned to prove that we may expect from future social develop- 
ment only changes of form, but that 'the content, the prob- 
lematic, dramatic and tragic basis of human life, will remain 
unchanged.’^ As a result, whereas the existentialists and 
spiritualists who addressed the Congress and whom we referred 
to above, voluntarily or involuntarily tried to discredit man and 
his ability to develop 'normally' and acquire freedom, the 
Thormst, Giacon, made a direct appeal to reconcile oneself, in 
some faith’, with the path of trials along which man is doomed 
to go, to 'consciously perceive’ the abnormality of one’s life. 
Umversal rationality is absurd, partial irrationality is a m 3 ?s- 
tery that is incomprehensible to us, but which is a part of some 
mgher wisdom If such a view is faith, then let it be faith, but a 
faith that perceives It is the enhghtened "faith", which should 
arouse a desire to hve, to perceive hfe consciously, even if it is 
abnormal life, but life . , .’*9 



5 o 6 The Concept of Man 

Central Ideas of Recent Trends 


Evaluating the above-mentioned addresses of some western 
philosophers as a whole, we can draw the following conclusions 

1 The problem concermng the being and essence of man are 
elaborated in the West primarily by the advocates of exis- 
tentialism and neo-Thomism, who ever more resolutely place 
philosophy at the service of rehgion, actively cnticize Marxist- 
Lenmist ideology and frankly deny progress 

2 A charactenstic feature of all the above-mentioned con- 


cepts of man is the mihtant anti-histoncal method, the idealiza- 
tion of the past, the stnving to build abstract schemes of social 
development (such, for instance, is the defimtion of the modem 
epoch as an epoch of 'secularization* which, as a matter of fact, 
includes m one unbroken penod all events and social processes 
that took place in the world smce the time of the religious 
Reformation). 

3 Charactenstic of modem bourgeois mterpretations of man 
and society are the deepening urrationahsm and psychologism, 
the attempt to substitute for an analysis of objective social 
relations, the revealing of the subjective positions and emotions 
of individuals which function under the conditions of a society 


that develops spontaneously r i o 

4 Charactenstic of all these concepts are fear of a class 
analysis, the attempt to avoid the vitally important soad prob- 
lems of the present epoch No matter how refined the ter- 
minology m which the western philosophers vest their 
they are unable to conced their inner emptmess. their isolation 
from hfe, from the actud content of the history of the past 


decades 


5 the humanism of MAKX and ENGELS 

that under communism the “ . ^j^^ividuality, pcr- 

mtIrSrthe spintud world of man, his 
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struggles, aspirations, passions, moods, fears, emotional ex- 
penences etc 

The above cnticism is such a widespread phenomenon that it 
IS, perhaps, impossible to open a single book by modem western 
philosophers without coming upon such fantasies. 

Representatives of various trends of modem bourgeois 
philosophy widely exploit this thesis in their speeches against 
communism and its Marxist ideology. 

For instance, the neo-Thoimst Bogholo, in his article entitled 
'The Anb-Humamsm of Marxist Philosophy’, declares that 
Marxism, seemmgly, does not recognize an57thing higher than 
the material needs of man.®® 

The Thomist Sh. Buaill declares the commumsts' concern for 
the matenal welfare of the masses behttles the human per- 
sonahty. 'Communism, by being primarily concerned about 
matenal needs, belittles the noble activity of man, makmg it 
rdative and unstable ’ 

The West German Cathohc cntic of Marxism, Bochenski, 
falsifies the Marxist doctrine about personahty and declares that 
'when Marxists speak of man, what they have in mind is 
society’.®^ 

As a matter of fact, only Marxist philosophy has given a 
genuinely scientific interpretation of the problem of man. 
Human personahty occupies the centre of attention in Marxist 
philosophy. In distinction from the old, classical anthropology 
of the Feuerbach type, the man in Marxist philosophy is not a ^ i 
man in generd, but a man who is social, concrete, historical, and 
creative In distinction from the anthropology of existentialism, 
he IS not a rrian of death, plunged in fear and disease, isolated 
from social ties, theoretically 'free m his choice' inwardly, but 
actually a slave of natural and social necessity; he is a man of 
hfe, a man of labour, of transformation, a master of nature, a 
man who is free in relation to both natural and social laws to the 
extent m which he realizes their necessity, 

Marxist philosophy has produced a genuine revolution m the 
raws regartog man and human soaety. Marxism has advanced 

^d^entally new pomt of view regarding man , 

The basis for the scientific solution of the problem of man and 

PfatoiopAy ofCommuntsm, p 253, New York loss 
Mflnchen, 1958, p 636 Handbuth dts WeUliimmwnismus, Fraburg, 
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society is the theory of histoncal materiahsm. According to this 
theory, society is a social organism that is based on material 
production and has its own laws that are specifically charactens- 
tic of it. Marxist philosophy with its logical matenahstic 
V gnosiology, with its social and histoncal analysis, is a genuinely 
scientific philosophical interpretation of man 

Marx and Engels show that the so-called natural and eternal 
needs of man, which, in any anthropological conception invari- 
ably become transformed mto a measure for evaluating existing 
social relations, and also mto a criterion of its subsequent social 
development, in actual fact are always a product of the existmg 
level of development of production and the material relation 
that already exist, Marxism thus defined the rational content of 
earlier bourgeois concepts as the idea that the umversahty of 
man and his essence are not something super-human and of the 
world beyond. However, it decidedly opposed any attempt to 
depict the essence of man as a passive (passive 'feeling’ as 
Feuerbach put it) principle, and explamed the real defimtion of 
man by his oi^ect-praclical activity. 

The above definition does not, however, mean that man 
appears m the role of a petitioner, who presents to soaety a list 
of his 'eternal and natural needs’, which m fact are always a 
reflection of his wretched state, his insignificance to which he 
. has been brought by the existing social system. Man does not 
I need philanthropy. He himsdf can be the master of 1^ destiny 
and IS capable of creating marvels, of settmg f f 
I motion if his labour and creative energy are hberated. In plaa 
of the Idea of existing society as a system of the "su^ation 
the natural inclinations of man, Marx “f 
scientific concept of the exploitation of labour, and they 
h— m «iti the that this 

be done a».y trith. They noted ftnt o 

nature' as a prerequisite for an understandmg of man « eqw 

. idMantaplnlosophy,wb™^rfa'^,|^^ rf 


focusses its attention on 
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that personality, it is not m order to forget about that indi- s 
viduahty, about its inner world, about its spiritual potentials I ^ 
and moral quahties, but in order to reveal its real, and not < 
illusory, essence. 

Whereas, according to Marx, philosophy until now was occu- 
pied with explaining the world in order to change it, as applied 
to human personality we can say that until now previous 
philosophy was engaged only in explaining man, forgetting 
about the concrete conditions of his existence. However, what" 
is most important is to change the conditions of man’s existence, ’ , 

both the natural and the soaal, in order to create a paradise on ^ 
earth find not in the sky, in order to create real possibilities for, 
the all-round, harmonious development of human personality.! 

The entire Marxist theory of the revolution, the entire Marxist 
programme for the transformation of social relations, the 
programme for the building up of communism, is directed 
towards exalting man, towards creating normal living condi- 
tions for him, for his existence, conditions under which his 
inimitable personal mdividuality, his essence will be genuindy 
revealed. In this sense, Marxist philosophy removes and 
resolves all the contradictions of the old and modem type of 
philosophical anthropology. 

Marxism put an end to the sentimental conception of man- ; 
kmd as a passive, suffering mass. It penetrated the real para-. 
doxes of the epoch much more profoundly than the other 
philosophies did. The source of all existing calamities hes in the 
fact that, although man is potentially omnipotent, his own 
energetic forces, the means and many-sided social ties of the 
process of labour, which he has brought to life, oppose him as 
ahm forces. Behind the poverty and misery of the masses, 
wlu(h many thinkers had strikingly described even before Marx 
Md Engels, Marxism discerned the tremendous latent force and 
the constructive principle of history. 

The internal possibilities of the productive forces created by 
man gr^tly excel everything that can be recorded in the regis- 
ter of his personal, 'natural', needs. The tools and forms of the 

ci^ wmbmation of labour, which have been created for the 
produchori of one or another particular product, contain many 

more considerable than the grain ^ 
» produced ™a, its sid’, Hegel mote. Wheo 
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Hegel's Science of Logic Lenin charactenzed this idea as the 
embryo of histoncal matenahsm 

The hberation of all the mtemal possibihties of mat erial 
production, the full development of man's creafave, active 
forces — such is the only real basis on which the diversity of 
man’s personahty and &e richness of his needs and tendencies 
can be developed 

The humanistic conception elaborated by Marx and Engels in 
the 1840’s and which was called 'real humamsm’, was no longer 
an expression of abstractideals of apassive, suffermgmass, aswas 
the case in the preceding sociahst and some bourgeois-radical 
teachings. It focussed attention on man-the-creator, man-the- 
worker, and mvestigated, first of all, the question of the ways of 
hberating his active, creative, constructive potentiahties This 
concepbon did not regard the man of the future as something 
ready, given naturally, something that could simply be found 
within the limits of the existing society, isolated from that 
society and transformed mto a criterion of the subsequent his- 
torical development To reason in this manner, meant to make 
the misfortune and mutilabon of the existing mdividual a 


measure of progress 

The transition from the present to the future is a process that 
is subordmated to objective laws It is only withra ^procew, 
only m an active struggle for the reorganization of the wor d, 
that this man can appear, the man whom anthropologiral pMo- 
sophy rashly transformed mto a natural prerequisite of tastory 
mLc and Engels connected inseparably the underetanding 0 
the personahty of man. his consciousness, the mnate 
S li ‘Ego’, ith the concrete socio-histoncal process of fte 

decompoltionoftheoldandthebi^ofanewso^fom^^^ 

Thus 'was the idea of the abstract, timeless, na^u^ 


“Sanosa took os the startog pomt for 
a live, concrete person living mdividual who is 

environment, and not an raa^ '^’direct contradistinction to 
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Marx and Engels wrote, Sve here nse from earth to heaven, i.e., 
vre start out not from what people say, imagine, picture to them- 
selves; nor do we start out from ima^ary people who exist only 
m words, in order to go from them to real people, for us the j 
startmg pomt is really active people, and from their real, vital 
process we also deduce the development of ideological reflections , 
and the echoes of this vital process.'®® We cannot deny the fact ( 
that it was Marxism that, for tiie tune m the history of philo- i 
sophy and soaology, provided a saentific explanation of nature ’ 
and the essence of man, and revealed the real significance of the j 
spiritual aspect of man’s activity as that of a beii^ who is ‘ 
consciously and purposefully transforming the world. 

Marx and Engels taught that 'the human essence is no , ^ 
abstraction inherent m each smgle individual. In its reality it ■’/ 
IS the ensemble of the social relations ’®® 


6 CONCRETE MAN AS A SOCIAL CREATURE 

Mandst philosophy proceeds from the thesis that the individual 
IS a soaal creature. So any manifestation of his life, even if it 
does not appear in the direct form of a collective manifestation 
of life, accomplished ]omtly with others, is nevertheless a mani- 
festation and affirmation of social life. Marx and Engels con- 
sidered that the individual and the social life of a person are not 
different things, even though they have different forms of 
expression They considered that both of these sides of man’s 
hfe are interconnected, and each of them is manifested in the 
other in a higher or a lower degree. 

Proceeding from this idea, the foimders of Marxism came to 
the conclusion that the personahty of man can achieve full 
Jvelopment only in the collective. ‘Only in the collective does 
tfle mffividual receive the means enabling him to develop his 
mentions m every respect’, they wrote, ‘and, therefore, it is 
omy m tte collective that there is real freedom. In the sub- 
stitutes for coflechvity that existed until now— in the state etc. 

existed only for individuals who developed 
the dominatmg class, only because they 
collectivity in which 
duals had umted heretofore, always contrasted itself to 

” ^ Engels JVorAi, Vol III, p 25 
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freedom m their association and through !t.“ 

Man can settle down only m soaetv ' Marv wrr/i+«. » i 

society and the individual. 

tlie theory of the eternal an- 
tegomsm between the mdividual and soaety either society 
must repudiate aU interests of the individual, or the individud 
must be independent of soaety. In this connection, diverse, 
age-old biological and psychological properties and emotions, 
mstincts and feehngs are attnbuted to the human mdividual 
Such IS the basis of the countless soaological schools that com- 
pose 'psychological', 'bio-physical', 'anthropological', and other 
denmtions of the person 

In his preparatory works for his book, Crtttque of Pohhcal 
Economy, Marx notes three stages m the mutual relations of 
society and the person, in which the historical change of these 
mutual relations dunng the course of the entire development 
of human soaety is unfolded. 'The relation of personal depen- 
dence (in the begmmng absolutely primitive) are the first forms 
of soaety m which the productivity of people develops only m 
an inconsiderable volume and in certain places. Personal inde- 
pendence, which is based on eternal dependence, is the second 
large form under which there is created, for the first time, a 


system of the universal metabolism, of umversal relations, of 
comprehensive needs and universal abihties Free mdividuahty, 
based on the umversal development of individuals and on their 
subordination to the collective, soaal productivity as their 
social property — ^such is the third stage 
Marxism is opposed to the abstract and timeless mterpreta- 
tion of man both m idealistic doctrmes and in pre-Marxist 
materialism. Thus, when reveahng the narrow-mmdedness and 


’* K Mane and F Engels Works, Vol III, p 75 
K Marx and F Engels From Early Works, p 558 
•* Archives of K Marx and F Engels, VoJ IV, pp 89-91 
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inadeqtiacy of the approach of the old materialism to the individual, 
Marx pointed out, in his Thesis About Feuerbach, that ‘Feuer- 
bach resolves the religious essence into the human essence. But 
the human essence is no abstraction inherent in each single 
individual. In its reality it is the ensemble of the social rela- 
tions.’ 

Feuerbach, who does not enter upon a criticism of this real 
essence, is consequently compelled: 

1. To abstract from the historical process and to fix the 
religious sentiment {Gemtii^ as something by itself and to 
presuppose an abstracWso/ofaf-human individual. 

2. The human essence, therefore, can be comprehended only 
as ‘genus, as an internal, dumb generality which merely 
naturally unites the many individuals.’®^ 

Here Marx reveals the very profound bases of Feuerbach's 
anthropologism, the gnosiological and logical bases of his 
abstract-theoretical statement of the problem of the essence of 
man and he gives a basic, programmatic, initial Marxist descrip- 
tion of the essence of man as the aggregate of social relations. 

The idea of creating personal and social harmony can be 
dearly traced through all the doctrines of Marxism and Lenin- 
ism. In the Manifesto of the Communist Party, Marx and Engels 
wrote that 'in place of the old bourgeois society, with its dasses 
and dass antagonisms, we shall have an asMdation, in which 
the free devdopment of each is the condition for the free 
devdopment of all’.®* Enlarging on this thought, F. Engels later 
on pointed out that sodety caimot free itself without having 
freed every individual person. 

"^e idea of the creation of harmonious rdations between 
Mdety and the individual, which can be traced through all the 
basic works of the dassics of Marxism-Leninism, figures in the 
new Programme of the C.P.S.U. as one of the basic ideas per- 
meatmg all its content. 


The harmonious umon of the individual and collective, of the 
pemon and sodety, implies the flourishing of the spiritual side 

individual and sodety. This does not con- 
IXaClICt, DUt, on tne contrarv nrcrsTiir-inTr x-l _ i_ • ■» 



therefore, ill-mtentioned and absurd to dedarj as is done by 

99 vs* 


! V Engels- Works, Vot Ifl, p. 3. 

K Marx and F, Engels: Works, VoL IV, p. 445^. 
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some boutgwis philosophers who are hostile to Manosm or K, 

CTUy rejects the spmtual world of the human ‘Ego’, dissXes 

”« 

wiies to haome acquainted mtb the works of 
K. F- E33gels, V. r. Lemn and their followers m an un- 
prejuiced and objective way. wiU easily be convinced that 
Marxism rewguKes the excepfaonally great role of the con- 
saousn^s, thought, ideas andspintualhfeof man Marxism paj-s 
especially great attention to explainmg the significance of social 
consciousness m the development of human society. Marasm 
recognizes the msptnng role of progressive ideas in the hfe of 
man and human society, and in their development 


Spiritual Life in Marxism. 

Marxism recognizes also the relative independence and inner 
logic of the development of various forms of social conscious- 
ness At the same time, it is different from all forms and tyjies 
of idealism by its recognition of the material principle, material 
existence as the basis of all mental processes And Marxism 
■j' differs from vulgar, metaphysical matenahsm by its dialectic, 
''I' that is, its flexible, all-round approach to the problem of man’s 
)| life. It categorically rejects the anti-scientific, vulgarly materia- 
listic, metaphysicM identification of the process of thinlong, of 
the spintual life of man, and matter Marxists, unlike the vulgar 
materiahsts, do not reduce the mental to the physical or the 
physiological, they do not fuse the spintual in ^e physical 
Marxism recognizes the existence of a spiritual hfe, but when 
doing so, it points out that the basis of that ^mtual life is 
objective, material existence. It says, first there is matter, 
existence, and then consciousness; consciousness is the other 


side of matter, its denvative. 

While paying due credit to the ideas, thoughts and spintual 
sphere, while admitting their exceptionally great sign^cance 
in the accomplishment of this and that event, Marxism insists 
only on one thing — the earthly origin of ideas and thoughts of 
man's sjiirituai world Vfe can soy it was Marxist philosophy 
that, for the first time tn the history of science, prootded a logical, 
saenttfic solution of the problem of man and the human Ego 
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Not a single one of the pre-Mandst and modem non-Marxist 
philosophical systems was able to raise to such a level the role 
and significance of man and his activity in the world, to under- 
stand so comprehensively and to shed light upon his trans- 
formmg role m nature, his unlimited possibihties for cognizing 
and rhflTigiug the world and the cosmos, as Marxist philosophy 
has been able to do. 

Not a smgle pre-Marxist or present-day non-Marxist philo- 
sophical system has raised to such a level the spiritual world of 
man, his great spiritual potentials, his spiritual activity and, 
at the same tune, has revealed the matenal, social bases of this 
activity, its meaning and significance, as Marxist philosophy 
has. There is not a single problem m man’s spiritual world, 
whether it concerns his emotional experiences, his joys or 
sorrows, his creative successes, the flight of his fancy or petty 
everyday affairs, his consciousness of responsibility to the 
collective, and, at times, the feding of sohtude, dckness and 
fear of death etc., etc , which could not be and was not the 
subject of Marxist analysis — psychological, logical, social and 
moral And it is only on the basis of Marxist methodology that 
the scientific foundations of such manifestations of man’s 
spiritual world axe revealed. 

At the same tune, whereas many modem philosophical trends 
dig rato the so-called ‘border situation’, by which they mean 
fear of death, dependence on chance, suffenng, fault etc., 
Marxist philosophy affords real prospects and positive condi- 
tions, forms and possibihties for the development of spiritual 
potentiahties Marxist philosophy stimulates and teaches tnqn 
to think not about death, but about life, about its transforma- 
tion, improvement and flourishing, not about solitariness, but 
about the collective, about social welfare, about Tnanlnnrl as a 
whole Man who supports the positions of a Marxist world out- 
look does not and cannot feel lonely, cannot feel doomed, con- 
demned to vegetate in life; for Marxist philosophy scientifically 
substantiates that he, man, is a member of society, of the collec- 
tive, the master of nature, transforming it in accordance with 
the demands of the objective laws of the development of matter. 


Bourgeois Individualism. 

Thus Marxism does not deny mdividuahty and its aignifiratK-p 

R* 
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in the process of the formation and development of the human 
personahty, but it denies bourgeois individuahsm. 

The demal of bourgeois individualism, the matenal basis of 
which is pnvate ownership, and the estabhshment of collec- 
tivism in a sociahst society, collectivism that is based on social, 
socialist ownership, by no means signifies the demal of the 
individuality of each human personahty, or the levelling of 
personahties. On the contrary, it is only under the conditions 
of socialism, when, for the first time, all the necessary real, 
material and spintual prereqmsites have been created for the 
all-round physical, mental, ethical and aesthetic development 
of the human personality, that the necessary conditions are 
created for the full development and flounshmg of the inimi- 
table individuality of each human being, freed from the 
oppression of exploitation, inequahty, ignorance, cnses, unem- 
ployment, poverty, hunger, disease, and other soaal evils. It is 
only in a socialist collective, in free creative labour for the 
benefit of society and the entire people, that the human per- 
sonality can develop in all ways and manifest its individuality. 
In an article entitled 'About the Old and the New , Maxim 
Gorky wrote* 'In denying bourgeois zoological mdividuahsm, 
the new man excellently understands the lofty integnty of the 
mdividuality which is closely connected with the collective, he 
himself is such an individuality, freely drawng his energy and 
inspiration in the mass, in the process of his work 

Marx and Engels pointed out that only in a communist 
society, where real and not imaginary collectivism rei^* 
where the development of society will be lifted only by Ae 
level of the development of the productive forces, no* g 
the egoistic interests of individual social gmups. will thrae 
unhnfited scope for the development of the 
for the full manifestation of the ongmahty of each indiwto^. 
that is for real, complete personal freedom In thm German 
iSc that ■w.to 

commSust society, the only society in “5^^- 

free development of the mdividual ceases to be a mere gir 

SS" ot the a^vt.y 

..M Gorky CottecUdWcfks.yol XXVI. p ago. i953 
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of the individuals on the basis of the eidsting productive forces. 
This, it follows, refers to individuals in a definite historical stage 
of development, and by no means to any accidental individuals, 
to say nothing of the mevitable communist revolution which, 
itsdf, IS a general condibon for their free development.'^® 

The contradictions between the individual and sodety, which 
have developed under the conditions of antagonistic formations, 
and the detrimental contradictory development of the indi 
vidual himself are eliminated only on the basis of sodalism, 
which does away with pnvate ownership. People of a sodalist 
sodety, m which the domination of a sodal ownership condi- 
tions the spint of collectivism, possess a high level of consdous- 
ness of their social duty, which has been instilled in them by the 
Communist Party. They learn to place sodal interests above 
thdr personal ones, learn to combine their personal interests 
with the sodal 


7. PRIVATE PROPERTY AND THE 
SELF-ALIENATION OF MAN 


Marx and Engds pointed out that the real formation of the 
human personality begins only with the abohtion of private 
property, which will come with communism, for the domination 
of private property fetters all the manifestations of the natural 
traits and inclinations of the human personality, and the domi- 
nation of the exploitmg systems does not permit the bnm an 
personahty to develop fully, but suppresses it. 

The founders of Marxism pointed out that ‘the abolition of 
pnvate property means the complete emandpation of all 
human emotions and traits.'" So only ‘communism, which 
removes pnvate property, signifies the demand for a reaUy 
human life as the inahenable property of man, signifies the 
lormatioii of practical humanism/^ 

In an exploiting sodety, the domination of private-ownership 
rektiom over people led to the suppressions of human indT 
vidu^ty by all sorts of fortuities resulting from archaic market 
competition, and other laws governing 
commodity production. Capitalism, espedaUy its highest stage. 


Sorijer Wor*!, p 592 
** K Marx and F Engels From Earhtr Worhs. p, 637 
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impenali^, brings this contradiction to its sbaroest anH ^ 
iimversal fonns of expression. Only a socmlS^f 5 
the replacement of domination of chan^in socS Se“y 
detote laws, a replacement conditioned by that revolution \vl 
Z cont radictions in the hfe of socier&Sl2 

^abhAes. m place of the domination of relatioi^of fortuity 
over i^viduals, the donunation of individuals oiganized in a 
socia^ soaety over fortuity and its relations^ Maix and 
Eng^ wrote that 't^ task, which is prompted by modem 
relations, comades with the task of organizing society on com- 
munist prmaples'.^ ^ 


Thim communism appears as that very form of organizafaon 
of soaety under which the self-alienation of man, bom of private 
property, ends, and there b^ins real human existence for aD 
members of society, for the many millions of working people, 
Md not merely for a small handful of members of the dominat- 
ing dass. Marx characterizes the position of the person under 
co mmunis m as follows: 'Co mm unism as the positive abohtion of 
private property — that self-ahenation of man — ^and m virtue of 
this, as the real acquisition of human essence by man and for 
man. . . .’** In this sense, Marx wrote that communism camesthe 
genuine solution of the contradiction between man and nature, 
between freedom and necessity, between the individual and the 
spedes, and thereby is the 'solution of the riddle of history’.*® 

It is only under the conditions of socialism that the per- 
sonality receives, for the first time, the possibihty of truly all- 
round development, for concern for man, and the all-round 
development of his personality constitutes the essence of 
socialism and communism. 'What is most important for us, for 
the builders of communism, is man’, N. S. Krushchev says 
'The struggle for communism is a struggle for a better hfe for 
man, eveiything for the sake of man, everything for him ’** 

In bourgeois sodety, which dedaratively proclaims the uni- 
versal equality of rights, democracy etc , the equahty and free- 
dom of the human personality, and its right to development 
remain, for the overwhelming majonty of the membeis of 
sodety, mere formal possibilities, as they do not possess the 


K. Maix and F. Engels. Works, Vol III, p 440 
** K. Mane and F. Engels From Early Works, p 588 
« Op cii , 

«• N S Krashchev. ‘To Kaise Uie Level of Management of Agnculture ■ 
Pravia, Maich i, igSr 
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necessary material conditions for the practical realization of 
these possibihties. 

V. I. Tj^nin forecast that 'only with soaalism does the rapid, 
real, truly mass advance movement begin in all spheres of social 
and personal hfe, with the participation of the majority of the 
poprdation, and tifcien of the entire population/** The experience 
of the development of the world socialist S37stem convincingly 
confirms this thesis. 

Under sodahsm man hves m the collective: he studies in the 
collective, then works m it, spends his leisure in the collective 
etc The collective exerts a decisive influence on the develop- 
ment of the personality of each of its partidpants, ensuring him 
the possibility of improving his knowledge, vocational quali- 
fications, and the development and perfection of his abilities 
and natural gifts by givmg him its support. 

In order to become a personahty, the individual most reveal 
m his work and actual practice his inner qualities with which he 
has been endowed by nature. 

‘It is one’s calling in life, one’s designation and the task of 
each person to develop all his abilities in all ways', Marx and 
Engels taught.*® 

In various idealistic philosophical trends we find also attempts 
to substantiate the need for self-perfection. Furthermore, many 
of them, inasmuch as they are unable to build an optimistic 
theory of the progress of sodety as a system of sodal and pro- 
ductive relations, wholly rely upon the perfection of the indi- 
vidual, which, seemingly, is capable of leading to the reorganiza- 
tion of sodety. Such are many Christian theories of the develop- 
ment of personality, of the buildmg of a 'positive' French and 
Italian existentialism. 

For instance, according to Sartre, the isolated personality, 
taken by itself, creates its own personal qualities and forms 
itself 

'Man is only what he himself makes of himself’,*® Sartre 

declare, and history is merely a multitude of individual 
destimes. 

Of course, self-education plays a definite role in the formation 

« WiM-fo. VoL XXV, p. 443 

W'orfo, Vol. in, p 2S2. 

P 9. 1953 is Humanism. Moscow, Foreign literatnre. 
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of the human pereonality. But this role is not the onij' one or the 
chief one. The conditions of soda! life, the ennronment m which 
the given individual lives, play a decisive role in the formation 
of the human personality. And these outer conditions e.\ert a 
formative influence on the personality also not by themselves, 
but through the system of education and instruction that exists 
in society and through the process of work. 

The erroneousness of the \'ien’point of Sartre and thmkers like 
him, in our opinion, lies in the veiy fact that the3' ignore the role 
of that en^TTonment and those objective conditions that in- 
fluence the formation of the human personahty, and thej 
concentrate all thdr attention on the indiwduahty, which they 
interpret as the mdiwdualistic isolation of the peisonahtj' from 
societ}', the alienation of the personalities from one another 


Concrete Freedom and Personality 

Not a single pre-Mandst or present-day non-Marxist philoso- 
phical system has been able to solve the problem of the freedom 
of man’s will. Only Marjdsm has been able to give a saentific 
solution of this problem by shoiving, on the basis of materiahsm, 
that freedom is a consciously realized necessity. As Marxism 
understands it. freedom of iviU in man is the abihty to rule m er 
oneself, to subordinate the surroundmg world to oneselt, to 
transform it on the basis of the cognition and practical mastery 
of the objective laws 

Reared on Marxist philosophy, the man of socialist societ j is 
striking example of a truly free personahty. free to the m^- 
as <»mpared with people oi prenoos soml 

free person is a fighter, a creator, a atrren, and an 
leave pnMc fignie. And such, m fact, is the P"®™ " 

ancient Greek repubhes' freedom for the aa 
«» V I Lenin Works, Vol XXV, p 43s 
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Exposing the formal, hypocntical, and false character of bour- 
geois democracy and the freedoms and nghts of the personality 
that it declaims, Lemn ivrote 'There can be no real and efiective 
"freedom” in a soaety based on the power of money, m a 
soaety m which the masses of workmg people hve in poverty 
and the handful of nch hve hke parasites 
Lenin gave an exhaustive cntiasm of bourgeois democracy. 
Its formal, false and hypocntical character, and m this connec- 
tion he showed the entire illusiveness of the notonous freedoms 
and guarantees of the nghts of personahty, so solemnly and 
pompously proclaimed by the apologists of capitahsm Lenin 
wrote that 'under capitalism such conditions are usual, not as 
mdividual cases, but as typical phenomena, when it is impossible 
for the oppressed classes to "reahze” their democratic nghts 
Among a number of western ideologists, it is fashionable to 
call capitalist soaety a 'free soaety’ Contrary to the truth, the 
ideologists of impenahsm assert that the human personality 
enjoys real freedom only under conditions of the domination of 
pnvate property, pnvate enterprise, 1 e , capitahsm 
But the essence of such 'freedom of the personahty’ was long 
exposed by Lemn, who showed that the bourgeoisie and its 
ideologists, when speakmg of the freedom of personality, meant 
'freedom’ of enterpnse and of the exploitation of man by man, 
freedom of the impenahst monopohes to plunder the workmg 
m^ses. Lemn, wntmg about the bourgeoisie and its ideologists, 
smd that, when they speak of the freedom of personahty, what 
they mean is 'freedom to make a profit, freedom for the few to 
enrich themselves, freedom of trade. .,'Mthat 'freedom and 
equahty m a bourgeois system (i e., so long as there is pnvate 
ownership of the land and of the means of production) and in a 
bourgeois democracy remain merely formal concepts, sigmf vme 
in actual fact, the hired slavery of the workers (formally free’ 
formaUy having equal rights) and the omnipotence of capital 
the oppression of labour by capital ’« ^ 

mSTT' ^ free when it has all the necessary 

spmtual prereqmsites and conditions for the M- 
ound disclosing and development of its natural gifts and 

“ Y, ^ Works, Vol X, p 30 

“/fcitf.Vol XXIII, p 61 ^ 
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talents, when it is nd of the oppression of exploitation, works 
for the benefit of society and at the same tune for itself, is a full 
and equal member of society which possesses the means of 
production, when it really, and not formally, takes part m the 
management of all affairs of society, when it is free from all 
social, pohtical, and national oppression and lawlessness ‘The 
cntenon of real freedom and happiness is a social system which 
frees man from the tyranny of exploitation,’ says N. S Krush- 
chev, 'gives him broad democratic liberties and the opportunity 
to hve m fitting conditions, a system that inspires him iwth 
confidence in the morrow, unfetters his mdividual abihties and 
talents and makes him feel that his labour is for the good of 
society. Soaalism is such a social system 
Only sociahsm and communism give the personality real free- 
dom, enable it genuinely, really to realize its rights which are 
not proclaimed in laws, but are materially guaranteed by the 
fact that equal opportumties for the realization of these rights 


are created for all members of society. 

Genume freedom of the personahty m a socialist society is 
ensured first of all by the fact that in it such social calamities 
have been wiped out as exploitation and unemployment, pov- 
erty and Ignorance of the toiling masses, whom the Communist 
Party has raised to a profound understandmg of the tasks o 
communist construction and whom it continually draws m an 
ever greater degree mto active pohtical and soaal, productive 

and cultural-educational work , 

Real freedom of the personality under soaahsm is msured by 
materiaUy guaranteed nghts to work, to education, to rest, to 
soaal secLty in case of illness and m oM age. to free 
in all schools, to free medical md etc 

sonality under sociahsm proceeds from fact that, f ^ 

in the historv of civilized mankind, it is m a o 
soaety that equaliTy in all spheres of soaal. state and 
hfe. equality between man and woman, between peop 
nationalities and races, has been realfred 

Revealmg the essence of a truly saentific, M ^ 

commumst understanding of the a 

Schev "W. Kgaxd ngM of “ 
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worthy life without exploitation and exploiters, the right to real 
pohtickl equality, the right to enjoy all the achievements of 
saence and culture. We understand freedom as the liberation of 
people from the horrors of unemployment and poverty, from 
raaal, national and social oppressions.’®® 

The communist society which is now being built in the Soviet 
Umon will bring to every personality even greater freedom and 
will raise it to an even higher level of development. 

Under the conditions of socialism and the comprehensive 
budding of communism, the human peisonahty forms, develops, 
unfolds and perfects itself primarily in the process of work for 
the benefit of society. 


Work and Freedom. 

Work has always been a most important factor in the life of the 
individual personality and of aU society as a whole. Some 
thinkers understood this even before Marx. For instance, the 
English economist J. Bellers wrote that labour being as proper 
for the body’s health as eating is for its living. . .Labour adds od 

to the lamp of life, when thinking inflames it 

^ But m an exploiting society, labour, as Marx expressed it in 
his Economic-Phtlosophical Mamiscripts of 1844, is in a state of 
alienation as regards the subject of that labour— the worker. 
Labour does not belong to his essence in virtue of the fact that 
the worker labours through compulsion, and not of his own will, 
he laboure not for himself but for someone else. That is why, in 
^ ecpioiting society, ‘ . . . Labour is, for the worker, something 
foreign to him, something that does not belong to his being; the 
worker does not assert himself in his work, but denies himsdf, 
does not feel happy, but unhappy, does not freely display his 
phyacal and spiritual energy, but exhausts his physical nature 
Md d^oys his spirit. That is why the worker feds he is really 
himself only when he is not at work, and feels isolated from him- 
self m the process of work. He feels at home with himself when 
doK not work, and when he works he no longer feels at home 
this, his work is not voluntary, but 
reed. It K forced Idbottr. This is not the satisfaction of his need 

K JIarx and F. Engels- Work,. Vol 30011, pp ^500 
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for work, but only a 7?ieans to satisfy other needs than the need 
for work. This alienation of work is clearly seen in the fact that, 
as soon as the physical or other compnlsion for work ceases, the 
workers flee from work as from plague. Superfiaal work, work 
in the process of which man ahenates hims^, means sacrificing 
himself, it means self-torture And, finally, the superficial nature 
of labour is mamfested for the worker m the fact that this labour 
does not belong to him, but to someone else, and that in the 
process of the labour he himself does not belong to himself, but 
to someone else. Just as m religion the independent action of the 
human imagmation, the human bram and the human heart 
influence the individual regardless of himsdf, i e , as some ahen 
activity, divine or satanic, so the activity of the worker is not 
his independent action It belongs to someone else and is the 
loss by the worker of him himself.’®® 

It is only under conditions of the absence of private property, 
which enslaves people and the toihng masses first of all, 
only under conditions of socialism and communism does the 
alienation of labour vanish, does labour bring man satis- 
faction, and gradually begm to be transformed into one of the 



human society becomes, under socialism, a matter ot noni^ 
and glory, valour and heroism for most members of the soaefy, 
and in the process of gradual transition from soaahsm to 
communism labour graduaUy becomes transformed mto one 
of the main, vital needs of the all-round devdoped human 
personality, needs that bring it the joy of creative endeavom 
Ld the happmess of creation. Thereby work becomes a most 
important expression of the human essence ae ^eoUh^ 
all-round, harmoniously developed personahty of th 

MS to', says N. S Ksoshass, 'SM. 

JrL wort, to what he do^ to 'Z 

created or that which he h« t! iSS “e 

talents of people, the genius of man. are revealed m lab , 

immortality of man is m his labour. -teebng of people 

'The training of man for his life s work, & labour as 

tht^toS the tocationoi love a-drespecttalstos^ 

MK M«»1F Kng* ,63, 

ture Publishing House, jgs^ 
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a vital necessity, is the central feature of all •work in the field of 
communist education.’®® 

Characteristic of our day and the period of the comprehensive 
building of communism in the U.S.S.R. is the undeviating rise 
in the conscious attitude of the masses of working people 
towards labour, which finds expression in the nation-wide 
communist work movement. 

The patriotic understandmg, by Soviet people, of state 
interests and of their duty to society, to their people, their 
country, to the Communist Party, is manifested most st rikingly 
and concretely in their highly conscientious attitude toward 
their work. It is this profound understanding of state interests 
and their duty to society, and not merely concern for earnings, 
that prompts many members of So'viet society to work 
actively, creatively, inspiredly, even though they are in a 
position not to take part in work at all for plausible reasons, 
such as their age and so forth Hero of Socialist Labour Nadezh- 
da Giigoryevna Zaglada, who is a foremost Ukranian collective 
farmer, a team leader at Pervoye Maya (First of May) Collective 
Farm in Chemyakov District, Zhitomir Region, explains as 
follows the reasons prompting her to work seWessly at her 
collective farm. ‘I am 69 years old, but I try not to lag behind 
the young people, I do not take things easy. And not because I 
lack an3dhing at home. And I could live an easy life, rest, enjoy 
myself with my grandchildren But the times are not such, 
comrades 


All age-old agricultural workers, the creators of communist 
abundance, are deeply interested in having collective-farm 
Ukrame advance rapidly. . . 

Here is another example A basic questionnaire was circulated 
^ong the workere of the First State Bearing Plant in Moscow. 
Ine answers received from 800 workers clearly characterize the 
spmtual world of Soviet workers (see Table No. t, p. 526).®! 

As cm be seen overleaf, most of the people selected answers 
^t reflect the social significance of work. Only 2 per cent of the 
e not object to doing any work only if it paid well" 

x-D Percentprovedtobeof the type whom work oppr^es. and 


^racda, August 25, igSa 

Magatme Smnrisftj, Soyiiz, Ko i, 1964. p 19 
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relatively few — 2-5 per cent — ^were indifferent to the question 
Here is a characteristic detail- of those who replied that work 
oppresses them, some found it neccssat3* to give a reason for the 
answer. The most widespread explanation was that they had to 
travel far from their homes to their plant 

Table No i 


Basic Question 

Choice of Replies 

Arsu'rs tn Pereent 


for BasieQueshon 

of A’unS'r Qaesittr- 

With which 

We must not forget about 


of these 

earnings, but the chief thing 


opinions do 

is the meaning of work and its 


yon agree’ 

social value 

Any work is good if it pays 

42 


wcU 

The carmngs are the mam 
thing, but wc must tlimk of 

2 


the meaning of the work 

That work is good in which 
you bring greater \alue, in 

12 


which you are needed 

40 


Work oppresses me 

1 5 


I do not know 

2>5 


Total 

100% 


Work and Education 

For the foremost people of Soviet society work is not only the 
fulfilment of their duty to society Work offers tlicm much 
more than the simple reahzation of the honest fulfilment oI 
their duty. This 'more' is the joy of creating matcnal ami 
spiritual values that people and society need, values th.-it com- 
munist construction needs Man begins to feel that he is not onlj 
a useful worker, but more than that-thc creator of part of tJiat 
new life the building of which constitutes the entire mr.anin': 0! 

^^Exprifegth^^joyS creation, creative labour, Deputy to th^ 

s„pSSc.oifcRSFSR.i D 

Works in Leningmd-writes 'How 

rejoice that he is a worker' And every thing - j 

Implate. everything that engineers and architects oath.. 
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their projects, everjrthing, thanks only to you and to your 
golden hands, dear mind and pure consdence, is transformed 
from a dream into the real wealth of the people.’*® 

For such people as Leonov, labour is something more than 
simply hon^ work for the benefit of sodety. For them, labour 
constitutes the meaning of life, it is inspired creative work with- 
out which man would consider his life empty, meaningless, and 
useless 

The above attitude towards work as towards creative en- 
deavour arouses in many people the desire to broaden and 
deepen their knowledge, to improve thdr education in order to 
be able to rationalize their work. But once having begun to 
study and acquire knowledge, the man of creative labour does 
not, as a rule, stop, but continues to eictend his horizon. His 
spiritual riches gradually increase more and more. He begins to 
be mterested not only in narrowly spedal sdences, but also in 
many other subjects connected with them, begins to be con- 
cerned about raismg the general levd of his culture, begins to 
show an mterest in hterature, art, etc. His interests become ever 
more diverse, and frequently, when speaking with such a person, 
it IS difficult to determine what he does, and what his speciality 
is, what social group he belongs to: whether he is a worker, a 
collective farmer, or an mtellectual. 


The level of development of the personality of a Soviet 
worker, his spiritual interests and needs, are very concretely 
illustrated by the literature the workers read. 

The subscribers cards of the libraries of the Palaces of Culture 
of the Urals Engmeering Plant and the Verkh-Isetsk Iron and 
Steel workers in the Urals show how broad is the range of 
mterests and spiritual needs of the readers, who are workers of 
plants Judging from the subscriber’s card of V. N. 
imkhailova we would find it hard to determine what pdncation 
she has ^d what her spedahty is, so diverse are the books she 
reads. She has read the works of many Soviet and fordgn 
raters, such as M. Gorky, M Saltikov-Shchedrin, D. Mamin- 

t\ Zola, Jack London, Henri 

btendhd, John Stembeck, Elsa Triolet, Mitchd Wilson, B. 
olevoi, K. Fedm, V. Ketlinskaya, V. Kochetov, and others.** 


“ Pravda, September 5, 1962 
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This hst reflects the many different spmtual needs of ti!*- 
reader Yet her education is most modest — that of the p7iinar\‘ 
school, and she works as an apprentice at the \'erkh-l cet.sk Iron 
and Steel Works But this working woman contmualh extends 
her horizon, and there is no doubt whatever that she will no* 
remain at her former level of development, but w ill dc\ elop into 
a person who is developed m all respects Her eager interest in 
knowledge and life is an earnest of such a development 

S T. Guryanov, a Soviet sociologist, studied the rcadini; 
interests of 8000 workers of the First State Beanng Plant In 
order to make his investigations, he studied one out of c\er\ 
eight subsenbers’ cards of the eight thousand subccnliers. 
covering a period of six months He thus selected 840 suhccnption 
cards which represented about 10 percent of the workers Tlic 
following are some of the data obtained (sec Table No 2) 

Table No 2 


BOOKS READ ACCORDING TO TYPES Or LlTERATL'Rt 


Tkeme of Literature 


Total Kuirber of Books tea • a c-rJ 
tng to types of /.if'ro'iirf tr Jii 
irm.tks by S40 n orbrn 


Classical 

Adventure Stones 
Histoncal Novels 
War Memoirs 
Science Fiction 
Modem Soviet 
Foreign 

Literary Magazines 
Sodo-political Magazines 
Technical Magazines 
Social Sciences . • 
Technics 
Art . 

Literarj' Cnticism 
History 

Trax cl ... 


301 

l0( 

120 

oS 

OR 

35=5 

1073 

473 

62 

30 

500 

7=7 

. . i"7 

221 

3=0 

110 

Total f'‘=5 


Of the 8025 books read by 840 workers m half a , 

bSot It tva. estaHitted • » , 

IZlt WO books a month These tloto. tthKh an ttp.t 
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Soviet hfe, dearly reflect the diversity and breadth and range 
of the workers’ reading interests according to themes, and their 
scientific cognitive interests 

The stnvmg continually to perfect oneself, to develop oneself 
in every way is seen espeaally clearly m the affairs of the Soviet 
youth, who combine work m mdustry with study, who try to 
learn as much as possible, to do as many valuable thmgs m life 
as possible, to solve the most difficult tasks that confront the 
people m the process of commumst construction, while com- 
bimng work and study with sport and recreation activities, 
traits orgamcaUy mherent in youth. It is m this way that an all- 
round devdoped personahty is formed, one that possesses the 
necessary physical and spmtual traits, moral punty and firm 
convictions These character traits of Soviet youth were stnk- 
mgly expressed in the rephes to a questionaire circulated 
among the youth by a newspaper, Komsomolskaya Pravda, m 
1961 The mam question was ‘Do you have a defimte goal m 
hfe, and what is it’’ Of the 17,446 people who filled the ques- 
tionnaires, 16,674 or 96-5 per cent answered the first part affir- 
matively The rephes to the second part of the question vaned, 
of course, reflecting the mdividuahty of those who answered it. 
But despite their diversity, the overwhelming majority of the 
answers had one common feature they were all permeated with 
the noble ideal of service to the people and their country. The 
personal goals of most of the partiapants were conditioned by 
the desue to serve the cause of commumsm and communist 
construction 


A 26-year-old worker of the city of Sevastopol, who rephed to 
e questionnaire of the Komsomolskaya Pravda, a young man 
who is also a correspondence student, wrote about himself and 
s mends 'We are governed by one idea— to be of value We 
ih sometimes each day we hve is a real 

cattle But whenever we talk about this, we always come to the 
s^e conclusion we could not live in a different way, more 
longer a youngster. I've been working 
Darnto Study m the evemng I’ve worked as a fitter, a 

shn? -n ^ ^ heater in a forge 

shop. Difficult? Yes, it is But how mterestmgl’« 

A 24-year-old nurse of the aty of Sverdlovsk writes about the 

P ^^5. Molodaya 
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same thing, although in diSerent words: ‘1 \rant mr * 

^ communL^ sodeh’ 

I keep askmg mj^ how can I do this Work- boaestrini 
consaenWy^ Of course. But this is not all. We hav^^S 
our soul mto our work. I find dailv happiness m mv snSli 
modest profe^on: after all. I work 'with people, and thaTfa 
great honow for me. I shall attain my goal because I am pre- 
p^f to live m a communist socieW. In mv thoughts I a..:, 
already ]i\wg there. 


Another young Soraet person. G. Kiloforov. who lives in 
Karaganda region and whose spedalitj- is that of a bricHai-er, 
wrote: 'I am a brickla 3 'er and build homes for miners, hospitak' 
and schools. My goal in life is to build a garden dts-.’^s 
These replies to the question about their goal in Me diowhow, 
in the process of creative work for the benefit of sodetv, people 
who are developed in all ways, people with rich inner" content, 
with a rich spiritual world, grow up. people whose goal is com- 
mumsm, that is, the universal happineK of people 


Work and Service to Rimamiy: 

It is obviousl}* such people whom another pariidpant m the 
above-mentioned questionnaire, Nikolai Cheboterev, a turner 
of the d^' of Rostov and a universit}- student, had in mind 
when he wote to the Kmnsomokkaya Pravda: 'One person 
brinp a soft diran into his apartment: his aim is to create com- 
fort in his home. Another seeks diamonds in the frozen Taiga 
mountain ranges: his aim is to create comfort in the whole 
world.’®’ 

This concern of the foremost people of the Sowet sodetv 
about 'comfort in the whole world’ is one of the most conimcmg 
evidences of the diversitj^ of their rital interests, the lofty, ah- 
round development of their personality, the personality of the 
builders of a communist sodety. 

There is nothing similar to it in the so-called ‘a-verage people’ 
of capitalist sodety. The aspiration toivards lofti’ ideals and 
service for the benefit of society is alien and incomprehensible to 
them At times many of them do not even have a clear goal m 
life, and the}? have the most limited, ^oistic, petty mterests 

B Gnishin, Y Chikin' Tkc Confess’on t>f a T 

•• Tita . p t:s 

•' KomicnroUka\a Praiia, Jnly 21, igS*- 
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This IS especially true of the youth of the capitalist countries, 
whom capitalism cripples at the very outset of their path in life, 
demorahzmg and devastating them ideologically, corrupting 
them physically, thereby transforming them into prematurely 
old people who have lost their interest in everything that is 
wholesome m life 

The foUowmg example is very significant m this cormection. 
In the autumn of 1961 the French journalist, Michel Chevalier, 
spent several weeks travelling m West Germany for the purpose 
of becoming acquainted with the young people there. He ques- 
tioned them about their past, their present and their thoughts 
about then future As a result, he came to the following conclu- 
sion ‘The past is burdensome for the youth, their motto for the 
present is- money and amusement, and their future is a sohd 
mist.’®* 


Contmuing his account about the youth of present-day 
capitahst soaety, about the youth of the country of the 
'economic marvel’ as the imperialist propaganda calls West 
Germany, Michel Chevalier writes. 'We sought the new genera- 
tion, but found bare statistics. Fifty per cent of the young 
people have no goal whatever, the others mention their parents, 
cmema stars or sportsmen as thdr ideals. Only 50 per cent read 
orie book a month. There is no political platform, there is httle 
faith, and no risk — only concern about preserving and increas- 
mg their property ’®s 

How can we help but recall the words of the great saentist of 
our day, Albert Emstem, to the effect that ‘the cripphng of 
h^an personality is the worst of evils brought by capitalism."™ 
Very aptly and correctly worded* 

In con^t to this, the personality of the Soviet person, the 
omider of communism, is ever bemg enriched with new traits, 
evw emg perfected, and is constantly developmg m the process 
of the creation of a new society 

^^ders of communism, when transforming social rela- 
ted, transform the 

What spiritual beauty, what crystal moral purity and perfec- 


V Lvov Tht Ltfe of Albert Etnsietn, p 209, Moscow, 1958 
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tion of the human personahty are expressed m the simple 
sentence pronounced by a foremost Soviet person, the well- 
known builder and innovator. Hero of Soaahst Labour Nikolai 
Musyka' 'It is more mterestmg to hve for others'’ 

This sentence, which is so profound m its philosophical 
meanmg and significance, which was pronounced by Nikolai 
Musyka m reply to a question about why, every time he or- 
ganizes a strong collective of his bngade, he goes to work in 
some backward bngade, is evidence of the concern of its author 
and other similar foremost people of our day about the social 
welfare, about the happiness of the entire people, about the 
buildmg of communism m our country. 

This trait — concern about the welfare of society— is a truly 
communist trait of personality It is about this quahty of the 
human character that Lemn wrote in his A Great B^tnntng viz , 
that commumsm begms where people show concern not about 
what they and their ‘close’ kith and km will get, but about 
what their 'distant' kith and kin, i e , society as a whole will get 
Concern for soaety as a whole, for its welfare, for the welfare 
of the entire people is one of the necessary conditions for the 
further growth and development of a communist attitude 
towards work. 


Work and Creativity 

Creative work in the collective, a communist attitude towards 
work contributes to the aU-round development of the hum 
pereonahty If the attitude of a person towards work, evra ft 
which is purely physical, is one of love, of 
necessarily develops the spiritual side of his 
He IS interested in the technology of his work, studies i , p 
his skiU not haphazardly but systematically, 
otherwise he \vill not be able to attam new success i 

f^orite Thants to tafavoonto oau^^^ 

is an organic need of his, the man of creative labour, vh « 
SrS or dnver, an actor. 

constantly being ennched ‘f^^^^ine «'c may 

TO V I Lenin Works, Vol XXIX, p 394 
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ton of man. And it is not a matter of his possessing one or 
another diploma testifying to his education (although we c^ot 
deny the importance of diplomas as documents), but of how 
deeply and permanently culture and education have become 
part of the consciousness of the given peireon, have become the 
content of his personahty, his individuality, his Ego . 

The high level of development of the personality begms from 
high labour efficiency, but is not hunted to it A high level of 
efficiency in labour arouses m the person a thirst for knowledge, 
stunulates many-sided interests in him, gives nse to numerous 
spmtual needs, makes him continually raise his level of know- 
ledge, his general cultural level, and inspires him to master the 
achievements of spiritual culture to an ever greater degree. 

Marx and Engels, speaking of the development of the per- 
sonality. pomted out that 'the real spiritual nches of ^ indi- 
vidual depend wholly on the riches of his real relations 

The epoch of comprehensive communist construction m the 
U.S S R is richer m the diversity of social relations than any 


other epoch. 

Hence the spiritual world of the personality m this epoch, m 
Soviet society, is richer than it has ever been in world history. 

The many milhons of workmg people participate not only m 
multifarious, diverse productive activity, but also take a most 
direct and active part in the pohtical hfe of the country, in the 
admimstration of the state, in all aspects of the hfe and work of 
society Such was never the case formerly, before the socialist 
revolution. By takmg part m the work of the central and local 
Soviets of Workmg People's Deputies, and in the standing com- 
mittees organized under them for various concrete problems, in 
the work of the Party organizations, trade unions, the Young 
Communist League, co-operatives, saentific and sports volun- 
tary societies, and in other public organizations, and when par- 
ticipating actively in the preparations for, and the conducting 
of the election campaigns etc., the masses of the working people 
create and experience the genume 'wealth of real relations’ in 
social life 


The all-possible rise in the role of the public in the hfe of the 
country, and the broad development of the activity of 
public organizations of the working people, as provided for 
by the Programme of the C.P.S.U. and already being realized 
” K Maix and F Engds Works, Vol HI, p 36 
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These factoisimmeasSJ construction 

sonahty for the builder of coLnunism the^v ^ 

Soviet society, and raise ^ average person’ of 


Work and Spiritual Development 

The wealth of social relations, the many-sidedness of spintual 
nterests and the scope of the spintual world of the persmality 
comprehensive communist construction con- 
aderably increase both in virtue of the general high level of 
cdti^ of the country as a whole and of each person indi- 


From all this we get the many-sidedness of the spintual world 
of the personahty under communism, its all-round harmonious 
development, and a qualitatively new histoncal type of per- 
personality of the man of a communist soaety 
The motto of communism is ‘Everythmg for the sake of man, 
for the benefit of man^' Only m a communist society does man 
attain full, all-round, harmonious development, his personahty, 
his spiritual ‘Ego', his inimitable human mdividuahty fiounsb 
to the maximum degree as compared with any previous period 
in world history The position of man in a communist society can, 
with every reason, be characterized as that of a free indiviiuaMy 
based on the universal devdopment of individuals and on subor~ 
dination to the collective, social productivity as their social merit 
It is only from these positions that we can understand the 
meaning of that colossal activity that is under way m the Soviet 
Union for man, for the creation of a material and techmcal base 
for communism, for the formation of new soaal relations, for the 
rearmg of the man of communist society, the all-round and 
harmoniously developed personahty 


8 CONCI.USION 

And so, Marxism has never ignored the problem of man either 
in the penod of the preparation and formation of Marxism, or in 
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the penod of the maturity of Marxist theory, or throughout its 
entire tremendous history, it has never lost sight of this prob- 
lem, never dismissed it, never dissolved the personality in 
society, never reduced it to the collective, but has supplied the 
only scientific solution of this most intricate problem. 

In various historical periods one or another aspect, one or 
another feature is advanced to the for^ound in Marxism. 
Accordingly, in various penods of the development of Mai-rigrri 
the correlation of personality and society was advanced to the 
foreground in greater or lesser degree, and sometimes it re- 
treated to the background. 

In the first period of the existence of Marxism, it was more 
necessary to stress the role and significance of society, the 
collective, the group, in opposition to all the bourgeois, petty 
bourgeois and reformist theories. 


In the present period, the period of comprehensive com- 
munist construction in the Soviet Union, the problem of per- 
sonality arises in all its scope and fullness, 
ilmd let the numerous philosophical schools and trends assert 
hat evil K ineradicable m man, that man is a beast, that egoism 
K imate m his very nature and can be destroyed only with the 
destruction of man himself— life mocks such theories and will 

St m co^^inist society will have bemi 

omit m the U.S.S.R and m other countries. 
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Epilogue 

P. T RAJU 


Anyone who has read all these chapters wdl have obtained a 
fair acquaintance with seven mam philosophical traditions and 
with some comparative reflections These traditions have many 
apparent and deep-reaching sinulanties and differences, which 
the reader will have noticed He may have noticed also the rele- 
vance of all the ideas to the concept of man Some of them 
confirm one another, some conform to one another, some are 
opposed to one another, some suggest one another, some are 
ahen and new to one another, and the others appear to be com- 


patible but indifferent to one another If all of them are relevant 
to the concept of man and if there is any truth m them or in the 
lines of thought that led up to them, the reader may now be 
prepared to brmg them all to a single focus and discover their 
underlymg umty 

I once asked an Amencan fnend about his religion He 
answered that he was seldom mmdful what it was, but if any- 
body cnticized Judaism, he ivas a Jew, implyrog that he would 
defend Judaism if it was attacked Otherwise, he would hve hke 
the men of every other religion and hve with them It is tune for 
us to realize that what matters most is having the ability and 
education to live together — call it co-existence, co-operation, or 
fnendly give and take, as you will-— but not whether we hve in 
the name of a religion or ideology Only if we are attacked for 
holdmg on to a particular rehgion or ideology, which we accep 
freely, should we fight in its defence and for ourselves A rehgion 
or ideology that prevents one man from living m harmony wi 
another is now out of date Humanity ought to be not oidy v^e, 
but also clever and shrewd enough to see that to attack in 
name of rehgion or ideology is futile and dangerous m tbs 
atomic age We have to be ahve to attack and to ^ 

fruit of 4e attack. For the days have come when ah 
Si on the attacker and destroy him also Not only the 
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methods of war but also the human — ^intemational — situation 
IS completely changed For instance, now it is not the conqueror 
but the conquered that ask for reparations — a kind of a prece- 
dent introduced by Amenca after the last World War in the 
name of helping the conquered to recover from the defeat. The 
guidmg idea here is to make it possible for humamty to hve in 
peace and harmony The conditions for such an idea to work 
include mutual understanding and appreaation, the readmess 
to give and take, and the ability to rise above provinciahsm of 
all types What is needed is msight mto the true nature of man 
and into the unexpressed aspects of all rehgions, ideologies, and 
philosophies And as philosophy covers the other two so far as 
understandmg goes, we need a true philosophy of man even if it 
takes us beyond our provmaahsms. 

There are many nations that are surpnsed when told about 
their ideology, for the idea of ideology came to acquire signifi- 
cance in the hands of Marx and his followers and it is thought 
that all those who are not Marxists have no ideologies. But 
ivilly-niUy in distmction from Marxism, other nations also are 
putting together and mtegrating then basic, guidmg ideas and 
developing their gmdmg philosophies without calling them 
ideologies, even though such developments have not taken 
defimte shape If ideology means the system of all the guidmg 
ideas of our hfe here,^ it will in the end be little different from 
philosophy If, as mamtamed earher, philosophy is philosophy 
of hfe and the question of the apphcabdity to man’s hfe arises 
for every philosophy, and as hfe here cannot exclude the empin- 
cM and mundane, philosophy will become ideology also, imless 
the latter is very severely restricted m its meanmg. Then 
philosophies can and ought to be compared with ideologies, just 
^ they are compared with theologies, with the aim of knowing 
the truth about man We cannot base the plan of our hfe on faUp 
or mcomplete philosophies and we should not be afraid of truth 
Fear of self-reflection and self-examination amounts to fear of 
truth 


As there is no final chapter companng aU the traditions, a few 
guidmg questions may be given here to help the student or 

« Ke word was first used by Destutt de Tracy for a study of the emoincal 
aHhP “diligence out of sensibility and the phdoLpheis of Fian^ 

yZI H^r Br^ 
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reader to collect the relevant answers and compare them These 
questions are not exhaustive, additional questions may be 
framed by the reader from the perspectives of his own philo- 
sophy and also from those of the others For in some philoso- 
phies we find a greater importance given to some aspects of man 
and the problems relevant to them than in the others Agam, 
the reader should ask himself how his own philosophy solved the 
problems on which emphasis is laid by other philosophies And 
in every case, he should ask himself whether the solutions are 
adequate and whether they are able to touch the deeper roots 
of the problem concerned. Some questions already mentioned in 
the Prologue are given here also for convemence 


1 Wliat is the relation between man and nature’ Is man 
part of nature, is he different from it, or is he opposed to it’ 

2 Should man be understood as only a member of sodety’ 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of understandmg 
him thus’ Can he be understood w-ithout reference to soaety 
And what ivill be the advantages and disadvantages of such an 


understanding’ 

3 Does man's being contain anything that distmguishes him 
from nature and society’ If it contains something, what is i 
.and what arc grounds for accepting its reality’ 

4 Should we accept the reality of God for an adequate under- 
standing of man’ Wiat are the grounds for acceptance oi 


Is man a mere product of natural evolution’ What are the 
reasons for giving a negative answer’ Exaimne them 

6. ^^Tiat factors does the nature of man contam 

7. Wiat IS the aim of man’s hfe’ 

8 What IS the aim of the education of man’ 

9. How can man live a rational life, an ethii^ hfe, or a spm- 
tu^ hfe’ Can all the three kinds of hfe be hved together 

10. Examine the definiUons or concepts 

across m tbs ™rk and make a enbeal estaate of asm T.5 
and develop a concept, comprehensive m its content 

TT Wow can ethics, rehgion, and soaal philosophy be 
related’ Examine the attempts made by the different philoso- 

dom’ 
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13 What IS the significance of the expression, 'the dignity of 
the human individual’? Collect the answers you may find in the 
difierent traditions and evaluate them. 

14 How can philosophy relate the freedom of the individual 
with an ordered cosmos and the creativity of God? 

15. What is meant by spint and spirituality? Is the word 
spint a substantive? WTiat can be the reasons for taking it or 
not taking it to be a substantive? 

16. What IS the difference between man and the essence of 
man? If there is any difference, how are the two related? 

The above sixteen are only leadmg questions meant to cover 
all the chapters. The student should first collect the answers 
from all the philosophies, reflect over them, estimate them, and 
may even frame an answer of his own. In this task, he may need 
the assistance of his teacher. He may then be able to have a 
deeper and more adequate idea of the nature of man and bis 
destmy than before he started to learn about the other tradi- 
tions. The questions are not and should not be intended merely 
to collect the answers given by the seven philosophies of man 
md to find out m an inductive way similarities and difierences, 
but also to act as incentives for reflecting over the answers and 
to lead to more adequate formulations of the idea of man and 
his destiny. As said already, comparative philosophy becomes 
^igmficant, if it is not purposive, whether or not the purpose 
IS immediately reahzed 



INDEX 


There are diScuIries in preparing an index for jcrr- 
voltune like dhe present one. Yet it is reaZlr import 
their index at least as a rongh gride to vrhat the dinerent 
traditions have said abont the ideas coneemed. The dinicni:}' 
is due to several reasons. Fsrsit}. the problents do not arise in 
the same ■nrar in the same contexts and are not designated hr 
the same names. Erarvih., in manr cases the prohletrs cr their 
sointions are presnppcsed or implied. Often some of the tmths 
are taken for granted. For instance treeccm is talren ter 
granted even bv the earlt* Tlrnatnsa doctrine of bimr m tts 
most ligorors form, althongh rejeedng the idea c: -rc^sc. trhtch 
is translated as liberation, freeing, rreedom. T'lhat tne 3Emamsa 
accents is ethical freedom, the rreedom or man to do good ann 
e^nl bnt not the liberation of spirit from the la«s ei natnre arm 
ethics, 'if-o^sa in Indian thenght is a technical ,r^’alj term tor 
the latter land cf freedom. Bet as tnere is no teemneal term tn 
Sanskrit for the foimer kind of meedom one may thim^ that 
ethical freedom is not accepted by the Mimlmsl— -■svhich "ijm 
be Trron?. For the Ifimamsa says that man can i_c^e3^e — ^ 
merit aiTd demerit or decrease them by farther good cr e\ri 
deeds and has the power to make tree chorees, i-uen in _» 
index the word }j:a^sa does not come in cireCiiT 
idea meant is freedom of man or wSi. bnt only mdireenv 
through its relevance to the metaphorical lonndanons^ct 
kinds'^of freedom. And fhirjJy, in some cases tt :s not 
realized by some tradirions^at there me p:on:e-.. s 
nondins to the index words, xne present Index is no. s-.p^e^ 
to be ^ansrive; it is only a rongh^gmde^for ^e "f! 

wants to pnsh his enqniries fnrrirer. He is advisee, m com s 
this Index, to look np all the related concepts 
which may suggest still others and mem ^ 

It should be noted that the cnapters axe no. anc comn 
written vdth e.xact nnifonnity, becanse oi me zypt m 
nresented. YTiat should motivate me 
whether what is accepted m one tramL.on 
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are very cioseiy related concepts But a tradition may give 
preference to one expression or conceptual form rather than to 
another And it null be more enhghtemng to look for values or 
aims of life accepted by a tradition than for 1^ hsts of 
for the number, nature, and denvation of virtues follow from 
the number and nature of values or aims of life 


Abbas, 43S 

Abdu, Muhammad, 471. 474 
Abiaham, ia5- I4a. 155 
Activism, atg tol . 447 
Adler Feli-c, 367 
Airsta, 291 

Afghani, Jamal al Dm al, 47J 
Agamas, 240, 243, 273 fol , 27S, 2S1, 
aSj, *94 

Agents, The Five, 179, 195 
Ages, The Three, 338 
Aggregates, 261 (see Skandhas) 

Albert the Great, 74, 106. 467 
Alexander of Apbrodisias, 10 1 
Alexander, S S , 304 
Alexander the Great, 18, 73, 86 
A Farabi, 464 
Al Kmdi, 464 

Allaf, Abu Al Hassan Al. 462 
Alonso, A M , 502 fol 
al Sha&'i, 462 

Andalust, Ibn Hatm, Al, 463 
Anlahkarana, 288 fol 
Anthropoligism, 494 fol 
Anthropology, Christian. 395 fol 
Anthropology, Philosophical. 10. 490 
fol 

Antiphon, too 

Aquinas, Thomas, 106. 107. 136, 465, 
467 

Archelans, 59 

Aristotle, 9, Chap I, 310, 315, 330, 
3*3, 3*5 fol. 33S. 350 fol, 338 
365, 464. 486 
Arndt, Johann, 398, 399 
Arnold, Gottfned, 434 
Art m Judaism, 132 
Art Medieval, 407 fol 
Asceticism. Chnstian, 445 fol 
Asceticism, Indian (see Asramas] 
A'sha, 437 


Ash'an, Abu Al Hassan Al, 462 
Ashantes, 473 (see Ash'an) 

Asramas, 209 fol , 21 1 fol 
Athanasius, 437 
Augustine, 398, 402. 444, 463 
Avatar (Incarnation), Indian, 405 fol 
Averroes, 103-105 

Avicenna (Ibn Sma), 103-106, 446 fol 
AmiyS. 257 (see Ignorance) 

Ayatanas, 261, 356 

Bach, 115 

Bacon, F'rancis, 487 fol 
BSdarhyana, 278 
B5ja, Ibn, 464 
Bate, Abn, 459, 47°. 474 
Bagttillam, 462 

Beginnings, The Four, 16S, 323, 35° 
Behaviounsra, 30, 31 
Ben Azzai, 156 
Bernal, John, 482 
Bochehski, I M , 507 
Bodhisattva, 265 fol , 441 
Body, Causal, 233, 269 
Boehme, Jacob, 405, 417 
Bogholo, 507 
Bolonow, 497 
Bcsanquet, B , 22, 358 
Bradley, F H . 36 
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334 
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Cassirer, E , 30, 31 
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Catholicism, 420 

Chang Tsai (Chang Hung-ch’u), 178, 
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Chardin, Teilhard de 417 
Cheng Brothers, 180 
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Cheng Hsuan, 192 
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Chnstology, 403 
Chnstophorus, 411 
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Chu Hui, 187 
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Francis of Assisi, 307 
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